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The self from within 


By Thomas Nagel 


BRIAN O'SHAUCHNRSSYl 

The Will 

A Dual-Aspect Ttieorv 
Volume I. 25Vpp, £25. 

0S21 226^1 

Volume 2. 368pp. £27.50. 

0S21 22680 5 

Cambridge UniversUy Press. 

Brian O'Shaughnessy is one of the best 
pbilosophers in England, This has been true 
for some time but apparent only to careful 
Hudenn o( the small number of dense, dlf> 
ficult, idlosyrtcratic papers he has published 
over the past twenty>nve years. He has 
worked by himself largely outside of con- 
lenjporary philosophical society, and these 
wild and wonderful volumes reveal for the 
first time with what intensity and on what a 
scale he has worked. 

A good philosopher roust find hisobses'* 
slOQ, snd it will drive him for the rest of his 
life, O'Shaughnessy's obsession has been 
with the most Indmate of those relations in 
which the self stands to the physical or 
"external” world; Its relation to that part of 
the physical world which it can move 
directly and of which h has immediate 
awareness - the body. 

There is an air of paradox in describing 
the body asjnrt of the external worldslmpiy 
because it is a physical object, and this 
shows how fruitful the topic of human 
tedon must be as a key to understanding the 
place of the self in the world. It is here. If 
inywbere, that tbeapparently radical divide 
between mind and matter can be replaced 
i^aa Intelligible, inner connection. For our 
bodies are not outside us, even though they 
are physical objects. We ue not aware of 
them only through their effects on our 
seoses (1 can look at my hand to see its 
position on the keyboard, but 1 also know 
without looking bow far my left index fmger 
is from the letter "t"). And we do not move 
them only by pusliJng them arputid (if my 
left atm isaiieepl can move il vrith my right, 
but then Ido not move ray right with any- 
1 ji«i move il.) 

but if my body is not outside me, then is 
•ny body part of my mind, so that a portion 
of the physical world is contained in the 
relf? Strange as U sounds, that la O’Shaugh- 
OKsy'i answer: “Events occurring outside 
. the brain can be parts, Indeed essential 
P*fb, of Immediately experienced 
pychological events." Perhaps indeed 
I'wn W6 think from the Inside out U Is 
™bncoivable that any self remotely like 
jwti psyctwloglcally should not have a body 
in iwi very strong sense; not that it Ishoused 
ms body bat that direct physical action and 
knowledge of its own physical posture 
i j are parts of Its mental life. 

Aad this pervasion of the self by the body in 
«Don may Infect the more “Inner" 
Psychological phenomena of sensntion, per- 
son, desire, belief, Intention, tUouglu, 
of the closeness witli which they are 
■jotned to action and bodily self-awareness 
'"•Mgle conceptual net. 

reversal of the usual direction of 
pprcttch ■ to the mind-body problem is a 

Thv?.? ri O’Shaughnessy^s book. He 
• "ywiigatlng the relation between m»ad 

h the mind itself- not as 

appear to external observation of 
oetiBvlourai ... 


of psychological phenomena. He wants (o 
unJersiand that mysterious and essential 
aspect of the inner life of each of us: (he 
condition of being a physical, animal 
organism. 

To defend his view he must resist a rival 
picture of the intimate relaiion between the 
self and the body; Ihat wc move our bodies 
directly by the causal effect of a special (ype 
of inner mental act, a volirion, and are 
directly aware of our bodies through a body 
image that is a kind of passive -.ensory trace. 
According lo (his view, our bodies are much 


O'Shaughnessy's approach Is from the ^r/on has great attractions." “Of course," he 
Inside out. He too believes we are (at least) ' adds, “one cannot in adopting such an his- 
physical organisms, but he wants to sec what torical perspective elevate oneself above 
can be discovered about the relaUon be- the need for argument”. A fine anti- 
tween our psychological states and the historicist motto, 
operation of our bodies by starting from the O'Shaughnessy's inquiry proceeds by a 

point of view of the psychological subject, method ofo priori reasoning that makes his 
iinmetUately aware In certain respects of worklradiiionalinoway thatKripke'swork 
what he is doing, feeling, and thinking, is traditional. For it is based on the convlc- 
Instead of trying to construct the mind out tionthat by taking apart certain natural and 
of an ontology from which it has been inescapable concepts through the kind of 

philosophical self-exploration that can be 


image t iai is a kindorpasslve -.ensory trace, excluded, he aiarta with the mind, explores philosophical self-exploration that can be 

According to this view, our bodies are much it from within, and discovers that it inevit- carried out only by their possessors, we can 

ci^r to our minds than any other physical ably opens out into the physical world in make fundamental discoveries about the 

object IS, but the two remain ultimately dls- virtue of its inevitable possession of a body: nature of the reality to which those concepte 

lincl and their relation to one another Is particularly in action - “the very soul of the apply. There is a great deal that philosophy 







4, . >1 


ir,,. . 





Vierwaldstfilterscc (I936I by Herbert List - see Stephen Spender's acllete and the phoiogtaph on page 350. 


almost magical; as it would be magical if I 
could move the furniture simply by willing it 
to move. O'Shaughnessy opposes to this a 
tton-magical picture which is nevertheless 


agent expanding as it were beyond its 
natural connnes out into the world at 
large." . 

He describes hii theory of the will as a 


not a reduction of the mental to the phyd- dual aspect theory, because It holds that 


cal, and' In. the course of it he propounds a 
general and original theory of the structure 
of the mind. 


volunidiy actions are essentially both 
psychological and physical events - not 
combinations of psy^ologicai and physical 


grasped in thought - and we ore likely to b< 
confused in any further inquiry unless we 
understand these features first. 

The mind is one stich domain, and aedoa 


rational InternaHy Involved the formation of 
certain narurai facts . . . .This is how man 
came to know of The WorldlSpacelTruthJ 
SelfiTimelConsciousness; (he whole galaxy 
of Metaphysical Leading Lights. " These arc 
concepts that we could not, as self- 
conscious, rational beings, have lacked. 
They are determined by primal facts of 
inner and outer reality. 

By contrast there are many concepts 
which we might have lacked and which were 
initially acquired by ostenslon. Almost 
everything about those tilings has to be dis- 
covered by empirical inquiry, because the 
concepts contain so little. "Wheressthere is 
a philosophical analysis of the concept of 
physical action, there could hardly be a 
comparable philosophleal analjrsls of the 
purely d posteriori idiosyncratic concepts of 
gold or tiger. Yet the divergence in the 
nature of the enterprises is by no means 
total: for they are from the point of view of 
the vford's extension at one. Fbr the 
philosophical analysis, from that perini of 
view, docs no more than Indicate certain a 
prfori-given constraints upon the extension 
of 'immediately willed event*, it leaves the 
final element in the detemiinnllon of that 
extension up to science, and this last is pre- 
cisely the position with 'gold* and 'tiger'.” 

Just how much truth about reality is 
buried in those rich, obscure a priori con- 
cepts, waiting to be excrncted 1^ philo- 
sophy, is a controverrial matter. Many con- 
temporary philosophers suspect that tliese 
natural concepts are full of confusion and 
ignorance, so that we should rely on them 
only warily, not hesitating to replace them 
with others that are cleaner or more scienti- 
fically sound. 1 believe this ia fundamentally 
wrong because science must build on a pre- 
Bcie'ntific awareqess and understanding of 
certain aspects of (he world, whkh can 
never be thrown away no matter how much 
is added to it, because it is constantly being 
re-used. It must be possible to explain tech- 
nical jargon ultimately in natural terms: 
otherwise the connection with the under- 
standing is lost and the dangers of oonfurion 
or emptiness become reaLy serious. 

O'Shaughnessy's method may seem to 
some to place too much reliance on pre- 
KlentiBc concepts, but it seems to me to be 
juitlfted by its results as well as by its 


alone cannot discover: butwe cannot hope O'Shaughnessy's method may seem to 
to learn what is most impoftaol about some some to place too much reliance on pre- 
aspects of reality without uncovering those KlentiBc concepts, but it seems tome to be 
fundamental features by which they are juitlfted by its results as well as by its 
grasped in thought - and we are likely to be. rationale. Most of the work's 725 pages ore 


Before describing the results, let me say events, -but Janus-faced - and that their a central example. Much can be discovered 


something about the philosophical context, psychological character requires that they 
This work concerns (he mind-body prob- eiso be physical, even though at the same 
lem, but though It expresses a debt to Will- line it canndt be reduced to or analysed in 
genttein and to the writings of Elizabeth terms of their physical character. 


Anscombe, Siuari Hampshire, and Donald 
Davidson on the subject of oollon, its 
approach ia quite different from most of the 
Utcraturo in analytic philosophy of (he last 
thirty years. Thai literature has usually 
started from (ho assuiiiption that persons 


While.he does not take up the relation* 
between mental events and (he brain in 
general, and does not argue for a general 
dual aspect theory of the mind, be explolns 


about it by empirical sdentific methods. But 
“the uldmale conatliuents ' of physical 
action..', are pre-sclenUficallyi indeed a 
priori, given. In this sense, .tfae concept of a 
physical action Is ana p/fori concept,. which 
stands nonetheless in need of a posteriori 
given applicatldn conditions." Science can 
discover the latter, eg, the physiological 


view of this kind might hove con- ' mechanisms that make action possible: but 


taken up with an extremely dense sequence 
of aigumonts, oAen very subtle, and of oon- 
sialently high quality, for and against vari- 
ous well-arranged hypotheses concerning 
the nature of aetloni perception, the struc- 
ture of the mind, and the relations-among 
various psychological phenomena. Hie task 
of reading.throu^ it is eased by the quality 
of the writing, the vividness of the examples, 
and the excellent organlzaiion (hat sustains 
a consistent forwud movemeoc from 
beginning to end, giving the work the 
appearance of one long argument (hat sheds 


tcmporaiy appeal: “On the one hand, the phiiosophymustdiscoverwhatactiontr-iis any elaborate theory as it munches its way 


and animals are DhyiicalorBanlsms. and lias steadily accruing achievements of physics necessary and sufficient conditions. Then 


asked how It is possible to attribute 
psychological states lo such organisms on 
the bnsis of observation of their behaviour, 
and what the relation is beivreen those 
psychological slates and the brain stales on 
which they depend. The approach has been 
largely from the outside in: and for the most 
parL the results have been crude and super- 
ficial, the products of self-imposed blind- 
ness. 


and Its brilliantly successful application to 
the problem of Life' In Molecular Biology, 
together with lecent success In constructing 


ariindnl Intelligences - create a climate of answer is. (not unintentlonolly) obscure: 


thought conducive lo nlateriailsm, On the 
other hand,'' the increasing revulsion - at 
crassly destiuotlve and levelling reduction- 
ism, which, ia rapidly lodng its eharnu along 


with its credibility - make for a-climate in dawning point of self-consciousness. More 
which a programme of onto/ogfea/ c onserva- exact ly; ^e ^uage from pre-rational to 


necessary and sufficient conditions. Then through the subject, 
how did we acquire such a priori concepts, Here are a fow of the conclusions. Phyal- 
and why should we believe whqt they seem cal action is psyaholqglcally primitive and, 
to reveal, a'bout reality? O'Shaughnessy's like sensation, has a trader independent 
answer is. (not unintentlonolly) obscure: of its Intenlionai content. It need not be 
“Certain natural fiirit must non’ intentional under any description. Here 
argtimenlaiively have gnided pre-niional O'Shaughnessy disagrees with Davi^n. 
tnanklitd informing these crucial (tfagei in He aigues convindo^y that any general 
the dim pre-hlsloiy of the ^des at the accountofyoluntaryacilonmuaiapplytoidle 


"Certain natural faris m«st uon- 
argumentativdy have guided pre-raiional 


tappings of the foot and movements of I lie 
tongueofwhich weneed not be aware, and 


Taste and the Antique 

nje lure of Classical Seuipture, 1 5()0-I^ 

and Nicholas Penny 

until the encLof the nirie- 
certain antique sculptures were 
» admired that thw -were' reproduced, by. 
TimLu poets, and evoked by. 

dS^;T**e authors, (race (he ijse.’and 
.6^1 a little 

the history of taste a.nd. 
nini!?.* catalogue entires for over 

£20% tllustrations. 

j.'-.-;' . ^7'." ‘ •, ' . • •• 

Musicians . , j ' ' . 

■ ®rich Lelnsdorr;.setS ' 

- uhdrr-^^^- theories on hbw to 

music.vlllustratInK bis 
‘ and reminisceticssi he 

L 4^ ihe lmind 

i 9«le ?of ,Se most: ertidite 


Medieval Grewc 

NicohsChuthatn 

Cheethaif) pays particular attention to 
the interplay of cultural influences between 
epst and west during.thU Ipng.but hitherto little 
known period between the collapse of the 
Roman Bmplit and the birth of modem- 
; Greece. £12.00 

Roman Sodal RelatipriSf 
50 B.C. 1 oA.P ,284 

Ramsay MacMUIleii ' ; • . 

^'Ramsay MacMullen-has drpwn on a 'grcRt 
'vartety' of evidence to produce a fattinatlng 
sketch of the life and expectations of poorer 
people In the Rpiriah Empire.” ^ i ! 

. r-irflmes Higher EducalfqhalSuppkhienl “ 
Paper £2.95 . , 

Slave Soldiers and Islam 

' The Genesis of a Military S^tim : . ; 

■ ■ Fbeusing orf the penod.A.brfiOO ib 900, Daniel^. 
. pioesiexplores the unique aspects of Islam, that; 
igavi rise Id military slave ry. . £1 5;7 j ' 


Black Time 

-^Fiction of Africa, the Caribbean; and (he 
. United Slates 
Bonnie J. Barthold 

Bonnie Barthold provides a fresh view of the 
whole body of modern black fiction In (he 
Sngiish-spMking world. £11.00 

Children’s Literature 

Annual of the Modem Language Association 
Division on Children's Literature and the 
Children's Literature Association., Volume 9. 
Edited by FranceUa Butler, Samuel Plckarltig,.. 
Jr., MlllaB..Rlggto, and Barbara Rosen . 
Volume 9 of this distinguished annual Includes 
articles 'on:* Peter, Pari, . Little [Women, 
children's llteraliire In Sweden, China, and 
Japan, and the fble of the media. Cloth £17.35 
:PdperC5i65. 

TheLlterary Use ofthe 
Psychpan^ly tic Process 

Meredith Anne Skura 

Skiira surveys the range of practices idenfifi^ 
asr psychoanalylib literary criticism and. shows 
for (he nrst time how they are- related to one 
another. £12.60 • 


Forms of Explanation 

Rethinking the Qu^tioiis’ in Social' ’^cory. 

Alan Garfinkel ' 

Garnnkel argues that the key lb understonding 
an explanation is lo discover what question is 
reallybeing answered; £10.00: : 

Perspectives on the T’ang 

Arthur F. Wright and Denis TwllOheft 
The civilization of Clilita's greatest age is dealt 
with from three general perspeciivea: politics 
and institutions; historical arici literary 
theorising and T’ahg poetry. Al/ser £6.50 

The Population lEcology of 
Cycles in Small Mdmmais - , 

> Mathematical Theory and Biological FRcl ' ' 

James Patrick FIneriy 

In northern jiarts of the globe the populations, 
of various small 'mammals, rise and fall in 
.regular cycles. Finerty offers, the .iriost detailed 
and sophisticated examination of this 
phenomenon yet made. £11.70 

Yale University Press 

■New Haveri A London 

13Bedford.Square, London WCIB 3JF . 
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which we du not Iniend, but which are 
nerarlhelen not Involuntary. These “subin- 
lenlional" arts must contain the common 
core of all voluntary nciion. This does 
nm cotisist of a mental act together with the 
physical moveraeni that it causes, Rnther, 
the observable physical movement "is the 
surface tip of an event that reaches all the 
way back into the brain. Namely; the net of 
the will.” Every act, successful or not, h 
idenlicai with an act of trying or striving, 
the Hciivation of a pre-established physicaf 
"powr litve" from (he brain to the muscles. 
Strivings are the direct and Inevitable ex< 
pressiona of act-desire: "Theyare, so lossy, 
nothing but buds on the tree of desire. And 
like any good bud, they will in propitious 
nreumsiances ripen into the flower from 
which they were never distinct." 

^ They are psychological events because, 
like sensations, they are inirospectively 
accessible to the attention. If I believe that I 
am trying to raise my arm. I cannot be 
mistaken even if my arm is not rising. But 
when I succeed in raising my arm, my 
raising it is identical with ray trying to raise 
it. So an inirospectively accessible psycho- 
logical event is idenlicai with an externally i 
observable pby'siral event. i 

Hence we arrive at a dual aspect theory of 

phj^ical action. It cannoi be replaced by a i 
volition theory that breaks the action into I 
psychological cause and physical effect - i 
liecause trying to raise my arm is not an I 

cvenioftheinnerworld. Whenitsucceedsit 1 

IS nn observable action, nnd when it fnils it i 
resembles some fractional beginning of that i 
same action, extending from its origin in the i 
brain to the forward limit of its blocked < 
causal development. j. 

The will as such is not free, but if it results a 
from the intentions of a rational being « 
whose conunitmenis are perpetually open si 
to review or renewal, it can manifest the e 
rreedom possible for those who are not d 

omnipoteiii. (I ahall not attempt to summer- ai 

ize the elaborate causal theory relating sub- si 
lutenllonal actions, desire, belief, decision, 
chtrice, consciouinesB, intention, commit- 
ment, and self-determination-end locating 
Ihesense in which our actions do nothaaaen 
to us.) ol 

*‘A necessary condition of willing change 
in a physical object la: that it be In- ** 
corporeied Into the body image." But the ^ 

Dody-ifflage Is not a three-dimensional sen- " 

suoas endly: although sensations or sense ^ 
data do play a part in extemoj perception. (<■ 

TobeseeminglyawareofanarmUnotto 

M aemre of a seeming arm." Rather, the 
body-image is the body-ego, the ftmda- ibi 

fflenlal conception ofwhat physically one is 

(and an absolute condition of knowing real- 
ity in the physical mode). There Is both 
Mort ud long-term body image, and wbiie 
they ^depend causally on kinaesthetie and 
proprioceptive sensation, they are not sen- 

80iybiages» but something.of a different 

type, ttttt allows lis to locate our ^ ‘ 
bodily sensatiopt and gives our sriU some- 
*ong.tenn bodydmage 
Is that which expedites the transition (ram 
.the given sensations of any fo the 

nnge of possible pastures arid movements ** 
one may reaHsllcaUy attempt" (though It la 

^ United to that over which one h^ctlve 
pawenibink of a woman’s breasts) 
®«»l»by«ical action-, like sensadoD, lies ?* 
In llwMtersuburbsofthemlnd" aieiion 

of ‘sub-allentional awareness". We need ' ^ 
J0lpac«sar«ybe,th^ (He 

twin Uie^oiy. Bach Undofphyd^ o» 
?* sensation. reqM^ JK 

^TWspoints to a dhdslba withlii the mind ' 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


are corresponding to the division between mind 
'in- and body. The true centre of the mind con- 
ion sisia of whsl is necessarily present to con- 
ics sclousness or necessarily intentional or 
lie interpreted, episodes like intentions, 
;r, rhoughts, mental images, noUclngs, 
rememberings, and so forth. All these 
ie O'Shaughnessy assigns to the domain of the 
of properly rnentof, which is only part of a 
i.s larger domain he calls the psyclioiogical, 
g, that Includes at its outer edges what he calls 
ai "the mind’s body": psychoiogical-non- 
s. mental phenomena like sensation and the 
t- will that are in direct contact with the 
f, cxira-psychologicol physical. Anologous 
d divisions occur higher up: the mind's mind is 
IS the menlali the mind's mind's body v “a 
n region of properly mental events that are 
specifically directed towards the bodily 
c, extra-psydiological sector of the worid" 
ly and so on into the mind’s mind's mind, 

1 1 which may also have a body; probably the 
>e highest regionsof thought are stamped with 
It our physical nature. 

IV 

>e A striking claim is thst nothing properly 
I- mental is immanent in anything merely 
y psychological. Thoughts, mental images 
and even dreams have no "sensuous mai- 
f ter", but are purely Intenlional. With 

I reyect to dreams at least I and thU hard to 

) believe. And if O’Shaughnessy Is wrong 
- about dreams, it undermines one of his 
1 important philoaophicel Instruments; ’’Hie 
t Dream Test" to decide whether a i^e- 
t nomenon is strictly mental rather than 
1 merely psychological. The test is that a 
I phenomenon of type T b mental if "In hb 
I dream he experienced a T-phenomenon" 
implies a T-phenomenon occurred in him 
as he siepi". Thai is supposed to exclude < 
sensBtionsi like pain, but not seeminp, like 
secmii^ to ful a toothache. It means that • 
even if I go to bed with a tgothache. and 
dream that I have a toothache, the tooth- 
ache itself is not pan of my dfeain. Thb is 

sliced too fine for me. 

The influence of Freud on this book Is _ 
evi^nt not only In the references but in the " 
rich theory 1 

of the self from within 1^ using specialized * 
BM largely Klf-created tools to uncover a 

*hatfe«»iistanUyatworkinsldBU8.Soblh6 a 

re ated Innuence of Wittgenstein, a deter- c 
mtaatlofl to aUow "bizarre and wild out- S 
^ks of the philosophical unconscious'’ , 
(O Shaughnessy'a phrase) to operate as - 
clues to the dbcovety of what is under our ’ 
Ii2f“’ “ *“'*'^* 0P««tion of concepts T 

surface**®"* “* ■ P 

d 

result ui theory ofihind and body ?! 

much ncher than anything Wlitgenslein J 
allowed himself. But It shares a 
/ nverfilgtfdoiu a view qi 

tnatwhjle|nenl^pheDomeaaaresufiefle^ St 
band not analysabie In teims of behaviour if 
or Myihlngelse about the body; they are in . , 

Ih^r essence connected wiib the body os 

well as with each other. The closest we can n 

come lo deaning them is to discover these r 
essential Conaecdons. And (hat is not the -n 

mere blanks in. (he, network of bodily tu 
drcumsianm and manifestations to whidi L 

^yaree^erolcaUyorca'Ksatlyrelated.A bii 

headache is as real as a blow on the head, .ir 










played an Imporiani but Inamdusli’e pan III ihe famous Tlchbometnatofia^.yj ivhfch inxfddL^‘*!I‘ '■ 

mssing persons agency had imearihed a butcher In Wagga w/io cfatiHarf to b! L 

Tlchlforne'smotheracknowledeedlhebutcherasfierson ^ertJiiVlh!!r!n,iiuMA ^ S ^ . J‘^l>l>orne, who had been loam 
camera, amcMlo ,to„, ‘■'ul >he flm pHo,o/rgpf^f7,eV 

Post-mortem of a profession 


~ ~ ^ ^ unhappy ending appears also to 

By Geoffrey Marshall ■ account of hb survival 

— ^ *aaoauui u^ugh 

of ^lineal PhUosophy". Polliica! phil- 
A Generallon of FoUHcal Thoughts osophy, it may be remembered, was pro- 

Government and Opposition, Volume 15 , jounced officially dead In 1956 by Peter 
Nos 3/4 Lailett on Ihe ground that it had been suc- 

305pp. £8. f««ded sociology and that philoNoIien 

u ® V * interest In it having been seduced 
oy the charms of logical positivism (cf B. 

Hie iaurnal j ^ ... rvink a.- . .. V 


Nos 3/4 

305pp. £8. 


• Pwonalliy and wonderful 

SSil! innSuage, numerous little 
diagram of the mind and its subregions and 
ojeiallom, the book b accessible to anyone 
with a taste lor auftalned philosophic 

almostno one of 
K *^Prion. Qivra lb itnportaqra, there 
diould be a paperback sMn at a price 

■itudentacanaffdid. • ™ 


The first reel textliook on Moritegue's theori' of grammar 

;;; ■ M<>rif ag u&;Sem£m t ica:' i ^ 

P»vW R. Dovrty, Robert E. Wall and Stanley Paters 
staiirir WSJ and fiotmn it, ande^ 

. ^*i|iM6nb«(iM'ay^rW/^ 5«riy of resssicli it^jng 


-a — - w, iwjBSbai pvfauiVISm (Cl tJ. 

™ Opposition, prick above). Since no other academic 

• pubibhed with the assistance of the Lon- Instruction in Politics was avaUable in 
V and PoilUcal Oxford at the time (apart from the study 

Science, has celebrated Jb flfleenih annl- *>f British and foreign govemmoni and 
versaqr by asking iwenly-one members of PoHlics, International Relations and tlia 
lb adviwiy and editorial boards to set kbtory of poUllcal thought) Barry was 
oown theh p^nal Impressions of the driven into that territory bordered by phll- 
pro^B of political studies as an academic Mophy and economics, inhoblted bv name 
fflKipilno over the past twenty-flve years. *eory, formal studios of choice and volina 

«rat^ and public interest theoivT 
*5L!f**‘ ri»e ihls he remained optlmbllc about 

Deuteh AP****. Dahrendorf, [•« future of ppUtical studin, feeling that 

Deutch, De .Jouvenel, Rnef, lonescu, Ihese areas, together with the niiHv nf 
^rry.RMley.S^hapiroaudSeton-Wabon. political values, (heorbls wbuld ovcniunllv 

Si! fa “‘® •“‘ricmlo corpse. No one. olf 

!S"u,b rile intelllgeni, interested byman «ourse, could have predicted in the 19S0s 
“Mention so many works of pure “lat John RdWb would write A them of 
mhdwhip are hopefully dedicated); but Josdee, (hat (ho United Slote. wouKiteV 

Rfan lm'll? H >“® ■ in Vlotnam wiha? h- 

^libound by the spec- Sup^ (fouri would rewrite much of ilic 

e» "*‘® ®* ^Urical phU(SphJ^^?niw 

like) it was. None of the >>o‘ only on ItaVeei again but msIiE 
fi,**?*® 'T riile os Jeering ib chest has much to do vSlutt 

of a Behaviourist" or rievelopnienb. Game thcorv evrhn.!^ 

eiSL A riiere . 'he^ end voting sLl« ha« 

the *Snd"!S!' *^!i "*• ***rie led. anywhere in particular But 

of yarlpus .academb cutting- Bariy deserves credit for hb fonufahl 

“'*S«*'kererfvn|ofvJue,iu£^SS 

«nse of thln^ having gone badly: • P^sps • with some condolenS ^ 

! ® Wrireft of ihe preftsrion -objected in 


Mn» nf #k^ aiuuiia, on overall -“vmi me reviva of value itudjea. tooether 

«nse of thy having gone badly: • P^sps • with some condolenS ^ 

. ->qrirait of the profession he was subjected in 

of recruitment some iseful insiriicllon in Brilbh 

bkgjaphlceJ detail b ^vided. Bernard history from 1867. 

B«»Ty*r.boih now **™fcssor Ridley In hb essav aaki ‘'ir a. 


,vk« V>m, ,M„i «»« »!. poaibl,_Md fbr 

e lisis 



; ddlj Ahrtw 




to government that they will 'oeed topi 
bI grip of their own afralrs. In addlliia, n 
th of the contenb of many sudenile /cutd 
il- are too abstract lo bear dlmily rf 
o- patently on immediate questions bi( 
cr citizens or politicians, 
c- 

n That academic politicai teknn e a 
■p enterprise hns failed to dcilver. ktibUi 
3- part of Ihe message of Profenvfee 
Ic Like Barry, ho poinb to the m1rid 
in normative polIilMl theory. Tie ptnfii 
ly that it is political theoiy tint fats bs 
'ri tangling with Ihe immediate) m^> |o 
lo licular issues of govereaieat (be Isinb 
IB rions of political equatity, redd loi aoi 
I' dbcrimlnnllon, dvll disobedience, freedti 

- of expression, and so on}i Meanttk 
B much mainstream political ecieac e M» 
^ pul qunrlcr-cenlu^ has beat 

It ' various middle to high-level «fltef ptW^i( 
It a supposedly explanatory bkI e*T^ 
'f kind. The Ibi of those exerdses is pvri 
y of a general theory of polltfcal behirkS' 
f a dismal one. But nner icp 
B In which the discipline b better oS. l-i 
f simply know more and undentiivl 
r - about some kinds of pollticsl 
e parilculur the Impact of toten« 

B prcAsure-grau|», and Ihe nstiite d » 

- inlorships nnd military regloee. hm • 
V have a richer theoretical 

f ■ .more cIcar-CHl concepts, 

9 might object at lids point thd ike nm 

I cloaror. concepts are often difllculiJ^P 

• , ou|, by reason of Ihe la^ wu«w 
I vngue and indigent concepii witi w® 

1 . they are surrounded.) 

There was. Finer suggeeUi w®* ^ 
tracking of polllicel idepee by 
reaction ggainii fwmat-legil 
concBDtratlon on the state 
lions, In flavour of a move towifw^ 
, mal opd empirical sludia of otber®*® 

. political, behaviour. But neither 
tion of the state with formal 
relaUonshifM, noc the assuraptioo tw p 
• study of central institution! j 
,.le^Ibtic. or be conflned to lb« 
formal rules, b. necessary, 

Jennlnga, Brogan, Laskl ->9^ b 

. not, Professor Finer notesi feroujo^ 
that sense. Nor, it ml^t Ji* g 
Bagehot, Dicey, fo)l^n pr 
iPblltIcal Science does not 
'part of its energy for th* 

. tral institutions, It bedomes poly - 
.of sociology, 

; Brilbh political sclanrists often co^ 
’that .they are seldom aiked w 
their servkw as advifers to ^ 

Hie *ay.:that- b ftnl^.to wonotn^^ 

Americans. Thb b somedm^ 

I^orance or prejudice. Bd*!**®**? IrthW 
. value-free i»Ut!cal^ idence 
donvfnring to agy lo po^ic wnim 
and that they do npt, like b^ 
ta Ihe language of admfoblto|J^*'ffj^ 
. f rofesior Finer: b. rl^t Joei 

In our. cpnceptuw!daritjfi thW^f^®^ ' 
Mp: and irhfr)s nbi,'hpf.' ' . ' ' 
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Anthony Trollop* 

20Spp. Vision ftess. £10.95. 
0 85478 314 8 


N. JOHN HAU-i 
Trollop* and hb llhiitntors 
175pp. Macmillan, £^. 

0 333 26297 2 

Despite the weight of academic comment- 
ary which has accumulated nn his broad 
ihouldei; in recent years, Anthony Trol- 
lop* remains pre-eminently the historian’s 
oovellst. This has always been so. Hawlh- 
onie's famous description of his work as 
"a great lump of (he earth put under a 
glass case, with all its inhabitants going 
about (heir daiiy business" dates from 
I860, and Trollope gave it approving 
prominence In his Auioh/ography, to 
show how he expected to be remem- 
bered. In his obituaries, it was remarked 
that hiuoriana of the future would go to 
his novels for exactly that kind of evi- 
dence, and even at the nadir of his reputa- 
tion in Ihe early twentieth century (his 
quality was still geoerally admitted. Hia- 
toriaas of Victorian England from Kitson 
Clark lo Asa Briggs obediently followed 
Ibis through, to praise Trollope where 
literary critics blame him; the reconcilia- 
tion between Crawley and the archdeacon 
a( (be end of The Last Chronicle of Bar- 
ui on (he common ground that they are 
both "gentlemen" has been instanced by 
social historians as the perfect definition 
of that' undefinable concept, although 
Trollope's best recent commentator, P. D. 
Edwaids, finds It "a bathetic rapproche- 
ment". The same authority worries about 
tbe esientiaLy public nature of Trollope’s 
political characters, even if historians 
revel in them (J. L. Hammond, attempt- 
ing in Gladstone and the Irish Nation lo 
convey the Whig dislike of Chamberlain, 
resorted to lengthy quotations from Trol- 
lope about Mr Bonteen). 

TIk danger on both sides is oversimp- 
lificaiiofl - as dangerous as to take Trol- 
fope's Autobiography, a studied work of 
ait full of irony and in places tnientlon- 
aUy misleading, at face value. But Trol- 
lope's sense of collusive .high politics and 
corporately vena] local struggles is seen as 
both subtle ond accurate by an Increasing 
number of historians. And there Is some- 
riiiogi if not as much as some over- 
withusiMtic proselyllzers have claimed, in 
“e interpretation of hU progress from the 
calculated brightness of DarsetshIre to a 
niore embittered, cynical and profound 
view of modem mares in the later Palll- 
tori, Mr, Scarborough's Family, and the 
«peeiilly mordant The Way We Live 
now, as reflbcllng a deepening and 
nimeiMni erf his art, There is, In fact, a 
revival of interest both nmong those who 
80 fo Trollope for evidence, and those 
'*'ho feel he has not been given hfs due as 
• westive arilst—irreconcUablc as the two 
•Ppioaches may at timea seem. 

Ihe collection published by the Vision 
gives some pointers lo liie current 
jiBw of reassessment, Novels not hitherto 
*wn as important have large claims made 

r iMm; Simon Qatrell's treatment of 
declares for 

kf- i ^ Shakespearean parallels, lead- 
I* 8*"o'’8l storfy of love and mar- 
J -® "^Hope which— unsurprlsing- 
little to suteteDtiale the case 

ccDtly made for him aa a feminist. Tony 
“frehsffl^ boosts the stock of 77ie Three 


norms"; while lo relate Trollope to other 
"anatomical’’ satirists Is to miss the point 
(Tfollope’s own loathing of Swift might 
be instanced here). 

Other essays in the collection approach 
themes in the Trollope canon rather than 
individunl works, with the exception of 
John Halperin’s piece on The Eustace 
Diamonds, which Inevitably adds little to 
his previous analysis of that novel in his 
excellent Trollope and Politics. John 
Sutherland's Interesting treatment of 
"Trollope and St Pmi/'.T" relates that hy- 
brid journal convincingly to “advanced 
Conservative Liberalism”, and is the most 
absorbing piece in the book: largely 
because, though some interesting literal 
attributions are made, it deals chiefly with 
money, politics, business, Journalism and 
readership, all of which interested Trol- 
lope himself more than dialectics or struc- 
ture. This is of considerable biographical 
importance, especially regarding TVol- 
lope's political ambitions at the time "and 
the background to the Beverley election. 
Some of these (hemes are also taken up in 


lost novels were about Ireland. 

John Cronin's essay about Trollope and 
Ireland in this collecilon adds to the re- 
assessment of lYollope's Irish works and 
attempts (rather uneasily) to relate them 
to preceding novels by Lever, Griffin ei 
at. More to the point Is Trollope’s own 
ambivalent attitude lowardb his first Irish 
books (his inaccurate comments in his 
autobiography about the reception of The 
Mdcifermott of Ballychran have puzzled 
many). The Kellys and the O'Kellys is 
nicely appreciated by Dr Cronin as a pro- 
totype of later Trollopian patterns, 
though its compelling accuracy in ' 
delineating the physical and social condi- 
tions of comeraporary Ireland deserves 
more attention: 

Dunmore was once the properly of 
the O'Kellys; but in those times the 
landed proprietors thought but little of 
the towns; and now it is parcelled out 
among different owners, some of 
whom would think it folly to throw 
away a penny on the place, and others 
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"Phlneas had no alternative but Id read the letter." An, llUatratlon by Millais for. 

Phineas Finn. • 


fij , • ; BiWA UI im iwee 

,„,X’ upon Ifa.DlCkenaian 

of structure and ima^ry. Joseph 
i« M’-oe "Dialectics 

simllariy deter-. 


mkiLj . ’ *■ ammwiT vBicr- 

Yulue on light-' 
i i ''®S^®” . Bertie • Stanhope 

■' ^ to find new 

' GiJml ^* 1 . fiobin 

iV-y Wa Live Now, 
pteees*'tkJ— Sto/Bearqr, to being master- 

.weatna«M^°^'. ; oo.otole enough 
effajir yiO^tlQB .'iu'-'well as of' 

• " ihe raiyc of a "lea- 

Ylctorlnn. 

■ Intimate kitbw- 

■ fPrinav^hat 

.of ch'arac- 


A. O. J. Cockshul's esiay on ''TroUope’a 
Liberalism". This attempts to define the 
bases of TroUope's own politics, as well as 
those of his characters, and lo arrive. at a 
principle of Liberal-Conseryatlv:e. division - 
at a time when attch iriues had for mora - 
to do with tactical priorities,, political cul- 
ture and ioherliad habits of mind lhan 
policy or ideologyi .Blhce TkoUope knew 
fhb instinctively and portrayed it super- 
bly, the e'ispy inevitably, becoinei an 
extended deacripihre commentary on var- 
ious key sce.nei in the Palliser pioyels. 

Mr Coekahut finds Trollope following 
an accepted Liberal line only on the bal- 
Ipt (which he agreed with Mill ini oppos- 
ing for advanred Liberal reasona) and hIS ' 
uoashamied aupport of ihe ethos pf ‘‘ga^ 
ting on": Irish' Issues are not mentioned. 
However, Mr Sutherland's analysis of his . 
contributions, to St Paul's shows a .firm 

lupporf for Irish ChuriJt Diicstebllshoient 

atod, 'amnesty for Fenians, and strong 
reiervBtloas about OladBtone's 1870 
Land Bill. All Ui'eM reflect themes wl)lch 
he dealt with In bis novels, dltd Uie con- 
nectioiu between IVollope an^ItelBrt'd , 
haVe'lalways .aroused Interest. .The first ' 
happy period of (ds life was spent there; he . 
found’ his real Identity (and his wife) jo,; 
Ireland; Ihere is ah easentlai rightneM In y 
all his liiah elements (he handles brogue. : 


of whom have not a penny to throw 
away. It consists of a big street, two 
[{Hie ' streets, and a few very little 
lanes. There is a Court-hoilsc, where 
the.boreisier sits ^ice s year; a Bar- 
" '-Hick,'' ohde 'inhabited by 'soldien, but 

now given, up lo. the poUce; a large 
. slated chapel, not quite finished: a few 
shops, for soft goods; half a dozen 
shebeen-housN, ruined by ' ^ther 
Mathew: a liwre of dirty cabins offe^ 
ing "lodging abd enteiiainmeaV, Os 
. announced on Ihe . window-shuiten; 
Mn. Kell/s Inn and groGery-shop; 

. and, last though not least, Simeon. 
: Lynch’s new, staring house, built just 
at the edge of the toWn, oil tbe road 
' to . Roscommon, which is dignified, 
widi the namd of Duniqore House.' 
The people of most infliie'ace in the 
yllia^ are Mrs, Kelly .of 'lhe inn. and 
' her two sworn frieads, the parish priest i 
and Us enrate^ , . 

Thns eebbomlcs; law, authority,' religion 
and society in rural mid-nbieieenih- 
centqry Irelarid, .in a novel' whore -actiod 
Ja carefully comalned 'withirt.the limits of 
O'CtoanelTs tried .in 1844. Dif Cronin pre- 
!fein. to follow the patterA'qf;Iriih 'novels 

fhjrtugh to the'unfioishqd Ldndledme»i 
;tliere'.if not much conSlderallon di that 
.importuit problem,',; thq. Irishnesa of 


anglicizBtion into the "Finny" of Liberal 
drawing-rooms, and the kind df politics 
he espouMS. This reflected as much Trol- 
lope's views of Ireland as of England, as 
weU as adding an important dimension to 
the creation of Phineas: the young man 
whose career is made by women, a hero 
who owes something to Fabrizio del 
Dongo os well as Arthur Pendennis, 

This collection does not add mucli that 
is new lo the interpretation of Trollope's 
work; il never, for instance, touches on 
Ihe interesting question of Trollope and 
his public, This is a question Implicitly 
addressed by N. John Hall's painstaking 
study of Trollope and his illustrators. 
Trollope himself once resignedly declared 
that his readers' idea of Lady Mason In 
Orley Farm would inevitably come from 
Millais’s version of her in ihe Cornhllt 
serialization, and Professor Hall shows 
how closely he worked with his lllus- 
tratori and how deeply he cared that 
their depictions should echo hb own 
Imaginings (even If he applied hb own 
notorious standards of productivity to 
Millais: "Do do them! They won't take 
you above half an hour each."). The real 
importance of their conjunction is ihni 
Ihe I86Us was the period not only when 
Trollope was working at a suslainedly 
high level, but also of the redbeovery of 
woodcul engraving. Millab's contribu- 
tions, while uneven, are engrossing even 
- when they fall both from an ariblic and 
literary point of view— which Trollope 
never feared to make, clear. (An instruc- 
tive comparbon mi^t be with Leighton's 
contemporary work for Romola.) 

Professor Hall provides profuse ilhisira- 
tions and a well-bformed commeniary 
(though his reiterated statement that 
'Tioltope rarely gives us a physical idea of 
his characters is odd; while not all receive 
the carefiil delineation of Melmotie, even 
such a cipher as Lord Lufton is estab- 
lished by recurring references to hb sur- 
passingly fine legs). The first half of the 
book deals with Millais; Trollope's other 
illustrators ark deservedly criticized. Trol- 
lope deeply resented Ihe unsuitability of 
Hablot Knight Browne C'Pbb/'), who 
illustrated Can You Forgive Her? In hb 
decline: neither tbe satirical tone nor the- 
"dark plate" technique were adapted lo 
ihe novel or the aulhoria taate. With Ihe . 
illustrations for 77ie Way We Live Now In * 
1874-5, a nadir was. reacted. Professor 
Hall corrects the attribution of there to 
L.O. Fawkes, not the maligned Luke 
Rides. But the real Imporiaiice of the tale is 
in Trollope’s firm ideas, not only of Ihe 
corrupting effects of Raphael on represen- 
tational art, but about pvery facet 6f 
presenting to the public a corpus of work 
whose great meiiis included the vividness of 
Its psy^ologlcal porlraiiure, as well as Ihe 
absorbing continuities in Its never-ending . 
minuet of recurring characters. ("I wbh Mr 
Trollope would . go on writing Framtey 
ParsoMgf for ever^^, exclaimed Mrs Oas- 
kcll; "I don’t see any reason why it should 
ever come to an end.") 

, These merits are esaeolially what 
appealed, and still appeal, to a povel- 
' reading public; they depend upon qual- 
ities which are not necessarily thqsc most 
open to leaned analysb (appositely, il 
was televbiop which led to Trollope's 
m'osi recent popufltr revival). Those novel- ' 
bts who rediscovered Trollope early on- 
Hu^ Walpole, (Charles Morgan-knew this 
well, (hou^ tbefrown achi.evements came 
nowitere aear iVpIlope'ti aiid posterity has 
not retained an Intereal iii'lheiiii Trollope's | 
productions were measured carefully, by an. 
intelligence as ironical as it tv-s'ulculatiag: 
“Dullness is our line, as elevemess ja that of 
the French. Woe to.lhe.English people if 
they ever forget that.” His own manipula- 
' tion '.of duUness^bqt James called "a, 
.compi-1- sippti'ciaHbn. 'of 'the osub 1^’'> 
reached Its height in the darsetsbire novels, 
but the same techniques permeate hb other 
.'Works.'Money and marriage, the two prob*' 

, !lems that beset niost people’s Uvu, form the 
. interconneciiifig Ilaks; situations where' 


money problems arq Inieriwined with ma^ 
.riage.probieiqs, still more yvhere tbe money 
is on the. side of the \roman, became his 
; most reliable formula. 

But Ibis was by no means all. Money and 
politics, money gnd social relalioM, 
:money and luboess doihinkie hts latqr 
. worki;;.ihe rooriil dllenimns which beset 
“ihe second-clBBs of good peop1e"'wheii 
, such issuds coincide: produced an intricate 

K tierniiig which led to guarded appeal- 
t . from Jam.es ..Mmself. 'So did the 
'p^TcItologlcar ironies of self-deceptfoi): 
: Pallisefs ;youtb(ui desire for' qidulleqc Is 
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“airnosi more gratified in its disappoini- 
rnent than it would have been In its frui- 
tion”, and the pompous Mr. Broune, 
rashly proposing to the meretricious 
novelist Lady Carbury in The Way We 
Live Now, is so relieved at her refusal 
that he Bctually comes near loving her for 


it. (Characteristically, Trollope never MachiavefH', but the point remains 
wrote a more moving love scene than' portrayal of Victorian 


wrote a more moving love scene than 
when that middle-aged couple, battered 
by experience, come awkwardly together 
at the end.) 

Ai the same time, his deliberate avoid- 
ance of literary embellishment is extra- 
ordinarily enlivening; the flat, Bradshaw- 
tlmelabling narrative of Lopei's suicide in 
The Prime Minister, or the Reverend 
Oawky's Golgotha Journey to Che magis- 
trates In The Lasi Chronicle, are cases in 
point. Where the embellishment comes is 
in the spoken language of characten like 
l^y Olencora Palliser: an elliptical, 
slangy style, which hilariously counter- 
points her decimalixing .husband in Gin 
Vow Forgive Her? and is refined into 
Jamesian allusiveness by the time of her 
political confabulations with Madame 
Mai Goesler in the later novels. 

Aod here fa another intersection— what 
Professor Ha^rin haa elsewhere called 
the politics of marriage and the marriages 
of poliilcs”. The great Palliser marriage 
is, as Trollope well knew, hia finest and 
most sustained psychological achievement 
(the Reverend Crawley apart). And it 
presents the reconciliation of ensiles 
through the displacement activity of poli- 
tics: politics, which always stand for 
something else. The Issues.of commitment 
and division are as trivial ns decimalizn- 
Ikm, potted peas, or Udy Eustace’s 
diamonds; the ground-rules of politics, as 


write of politics as Disraeli would have 
recognixed them. 

Phineas Finn has been called the only 
real English political novel, which is to 
forget Beauchamp's Career as well as The 
New Machiavelli', but the point remains 


Dominions of the Duessa 


politics retains a7idelity‘ fo7 hiVmrians! Bv PetCF HebblethM'dlte 

even where his constructions as a novelist — 

create abiding reservations (and a coo- ==^===^= 

tinuing growth-industry) in the world of pcter NiCHOLSi 
literary academe. I’UKKmtHOLS! 

Hie Pope’s Divisions 

These preoccupations |of parliamen- Catholic Church Today 

inry politics] could best be sorted out, Faber. £10. 

not by laDcing directly to electors, but 0 571 117406 

through the medium of chibs, the lob- ■■ ii.,- 

by, the dinner table, the race meeting, 

the visit to dine and sleep, the morn- now and again someone 

ing call, and the stroll in the park. * ^ °n the impossible ond 

This was where political work was nn the present stale of (he : 
really done. Leading men rarely dis- Catholic Church. As (he long-si 
cussed matters of party machinery; correspondent of The times 

siill less commonly did they relate Nichols was well placed to embnr 
the mAnogetncni of ihe extra- which is, he admits, "like its s 
parliamentary organisation to the prosumpiuoiis". For all the currer 
decisions of parliamentary life or pub- of the Catholic world arc 

lie administration. Rome. It is, as a recent British h! 


This is tlw Trollope world, but (he quota- 
tion Is not ftom him. It U from Ihe most 


• “ *• iiic mosi n ciiy, sutTOunoeQ Dy an air ol 

hbloriographIcBlIy influential study of having already seen more than every- 
Victorian high politics to aoDear in rhn thine, hui it Alan aHHc b., B,isn.w.i 


Every now and again someone has to 
make a raid on (he impossible and write a 
book on the present stale of Ihe Roman 
Caihollc Church. As the long-standing 
Rome correspondent of The times, Peter 
Nichols was well placed lo embark on a 
task which is. he admits, “like its subject, 
presumptuous". For all the currents nnd 
eddtes of the Catholic world arc felt in 
Rome. It is, as a recent British Minisiei 
to the Holy See was advised, "a first-rate 
listening post". But It can also be a dis- 
torting one. Nichols writes: "Rome looks 
a cynical city, surrounded by an air ol 


Victorian high politics to appear In the 
past decade. A. B. Cooke and John Vin- 
cents The Oovernli^ Passion, n work 
rightly hailed as "the most formidable 


thing, but it also adds an anifical sense of 
drama to events and causes.” 

So to write his book he wisely got out 


iitiMBu MS me most lormidable write n» dook tie wisely got out 

indiciment of flaccid political enquiry Rome as much as possible, aided by 
since Namier”. The nld view uiBa that the felbc Pulna (in hia mienl nr ika — n 


-- — gewiAAMMs waauuMjr 

ftlnce Namier^*. The old view wbs that 
Troitepe's deliberate representation of 


the fellx culpa (in his case) of the pro- 
longed absence of The Times In 1979. He 


'Ihal is not reullyMifitr, oinc to think ,»| u tn lull ,. 

it. from the rhurch\ own self-dcsLiipiton in.licio h.,d K-vn n 
in the Second Vuiic.m Coundl; "renewed IVlrlne • J’" * 

but in eonstnni need «f purilieaiioii". pl.iye.l i.n iiupnriaiu SenSf ‘ *** 

So whiit, 10 ihis privileged tihseiver. are Chrisjianj, 

Ihe growth points of this huge and uiiihi- ,, 

v.ilent institution which spans Noitli- '-‘‘W'forming to th« »». 

South and East-West divisions iiiul i.. John |\,„| ,|, ^ 

which l» per cent of the world’s |io]uil.i- ‘■■’‘''‘•‘ly the conltajv M, 

lion owe sonic sort of allcpiuncc’.' At the Catholic identity and ®, 

risk of ovcr-simplifving his iiecoiini. one “''■‘“'‘I «unicnlsm inio i dkiim 

can poiniio three. spirmial ilreuin iiiul, by his comuai 

P“P“> office inott •'vh, 

Ine first is the commitment of the *ha» ever. "In terms of po«et and 

Latin Aincrieun Church lo the dcfciiee of “Hthonty", says Nicluiliis, "RonleliBC 
the pwrand the oppressed. The slumber- •}>« ijainer troiii the p,ipu| habit of invd. 
ing giuni is waking up. The commiiiiivni He aptly quotes Murder in ^ 

is neither univers.il nor uncliiillunged, but Cathetlritl on iho impending aniwl a 
where it exists, it is a powerful factor for Heekei; 
social change. The Arelihisliop of Sun 

Salvador, Oscar Romero, niimlcrcd while He comes in priile and sormw .hi*. 
saying Mass on March 24 Inst year, sym- ingallhUdif^ 

bolKcs tins movement, l-he aea.unl of his Assured, beyond douhi, of the Zl 
death and its significunce is one of the h v” 

finest chapters of the book. It disposes of who rccL.ivx- hi... ««,h . 

(he nonsense— on which current Aincri- ’ ^ ^ 

can policy is being bused— that ihe emhusiasm. 

Church's option "for the poorest” plav.s . w . — . 

into the hands of the communists. A . , ^ ^ 

related development is also found in “ “S**'" m Canterbury nexiyai? 

Latin America and the Philippines and, In 

less politicized form, in Africa. "Basic The most critical (In both senses) dap. 

Christian communities" is the somewhat of the hook is bluntly called "Ik 
ungamly term used to describe it. The Failure with Sex”. Here the Duessa ii 
aim is to relate the Gospel to the every- two-faced. Paui yiHiita 

day lives of ordinary people, and to on artificiiil birth-control is ascnbedtohii 
rebuild the Church from the ground up *o give way on this i«ue toM 

through social and educational uclioii. It weaken the authority of the Churcbiri 

is more exciting than it sounds. But, '"''olve, oh wnc, the admission ihai ”iSe 

according lo Nichols, "the biggcsl iiislru- Spirit hud been with the Auglina 

mem for radicol change” Is (he women's ^onimuninn". Nichols’s comlwDl Msm 
movement, The emergence of mins from justified: "Yet the Cliurdi hu pate 
the cloister is already leading to new ■’’^’•ponsibilities than maintBining its uyk 
forms of "collaborative ministry" which authority. I do not mean rnainm'fii 
are changing the nature of ministry itself, auihuriiy; that is something li 
making It more clearly a matter of service obviously hns to do if it Is to count al il^ 
rather than power and control. ^ui the style of authority does cot Imt 

. •« reniniii the same.” In any cast a 

inc point about (hcae developments is authority (hut is widely ignored is dK^^ 
that none was Initiated in the Vatican, Jited rather (|inn confirmed. The itp 
u “.great extent resisted caied assertion of the birth conlrdtna by 

there. The diversified parish is still pre- Paul, und the neglect ofevidwtea 
ferred to (he contentious co/ri/Mi/fimr/d </e world populniion, arc summed up in i 

base, women mnv Inei kauB .1..]^ >.....>1 i_ . I,,.- .L.i 


•iriHiH- II 


something else. The Issues of commi7m»ni ' ^ . r * repreaenlallon of hb 'ongea aosence ot The Times In 1979. He « «m«wnni 

.nU dLlTfan .«■ .. > abMrbtd In Irimllty, InivnlM ,o th, fi,, continent, (though y'J '"tni "sed to destnhe it. The 

lion, potted peas or Udv PmipIS* through drawing-room dictator- *“>1 to the Soviet Union where he had ^ r 

diamonds; the mu’nd-rules of “nd aharl^ far more than divided entertainingly described visa trouble). He S. •S'?k 

Phineas finds them and as others ninv **** exclusion and n*“de (he important discovery that where I .phurch from the ground up 

them, are those of a collusive careAiitu 1” *^ longer be sus- the Vatican gets things wrong-Holland fhrough social and educaiional uclioii. It 

anictilaied game, where insiders niteraM 1*“ profound, and profoundly “"d El Salvador are two instances he exciting than it sounds. But, 

the rules to new hopefuls and stfil more fiJfl ]'«ri»*'nlHtude on cilcs-the explanation lies in relying on ’ to Nichols, "the biggcsl iiislru- 

pointedly. to the rwder "To a nniiii ®her levels alM commands Ihe interest of recond-hand reports about places one has “*^n‘ ^or radical change” Is the women'!, 

clan'’. Trollope wrote of Barrinaton Erte n.i?Jr"**k'^^J* i** narrative and never seen. The interplay between the 'H’® ^'"'fSence of mins from 

"a successful plot U as dear as to s writer '^hai he himself called "domestic Roman point of view and learning cloister is already leading to new 

of plays,” He knew this no leas accuraretv ^ assure him a readership who experiences in distant places Is one of the ‘“••“boraiive ministry" which 

for his own exclusion from Westminster^ nu!fi ^ eoniem rather than form. It is most fascinating aspects of the book: it ™ariglng the nature of ministry itself. 
It Is ironic, but pcrfecllv In chanrter ihai L. ^ controversies about his style; bved before it was written. making It more clearly a matter of service 

Trolkve. whose heroes reseS^Ssi of <tevelopnim «*hcr than power and control. 

Swit more than those of Disraeli, and wimL B ut the slructurallsl question. . "D'oft Thr nnin. .k-,- 


Scott more than those of Disraeli, and 
who loathed that poNtician as the epitome 


- M14 IIUTVI9 

wiH conimue without much affecibu that 
public; which is probnbly just how Trollope 

UmilM ha, .a r 


o( unp„nclp.nd „™„g.d.i„g. vn, cn"™ .o S'hr.n’n'ir^ 

Wuthering highs 


was lived before it was written. 

But the slructurallsl question, . "D'oh 
P^e M Nichols?" can be asked from a 
iptrliual as well as a geographical angle. 
He is not a Roman Catholic, though he Is 
marned lo one. Unlike the committed 


indder, he does not have axes (?7rinrin f “oniontlous co/iWMimrtwtf world populniiun, arc summed up in i 

rc«nlraent,T™k off h' "““S"' """ '"'"8“^ ""'o voinc, Ilk, (Join 

Ingly fair-minded, whether ponderina the ’ ^ councils of the Oiurch. but uflcina soorumi. Is no lunaor whai ll Wi." 

sifftlifirAnrB r,t >k_ . 


. — •••- ■•'ninui ui uuuuiar 

religion and Marian shrines (which he 
admits eludes him) or explaining that an 
annulmeni Is a so much more tranquil 
and healing procedure than a divorce 


way into the councils of tlic Oiurch, but 
they have not yet been taken surloiisly. 


a MV vwiWVi sllkv V* i 

ageing soprano, Is no lunger whal ll wai.' 


significance of he reXni ‘"ken surloiisly. 

"hr'nc? (whTh" mern on 'deafl? 


mcnl on the death of Romero, stressing 
the "sacrilege" rather than the "martyr- 
dom’’. ' 
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admits eludes m J T-sSSri! ' " 1°/ do’u ^iJk in.3 

wnalmeni 1s a so much more tZquIl dom’’ ® «‘her than Ihe "martyr- of K.ininii Catholiciw. htfdr 
■n Ai Al. ** . r^tly sa^, "too little thought has been and healing procedure than a divorce. (aiigelh hiivc no sex) could do wne to 

By Al6tne& H&Yt6r moral climate of the time and , put detachment does not mean tm nns gjv- These dirf^iin«. kbh i ^ acquire a copy of 7/w /*ope’rWr/jifl« It 

part- or the couniiy” where they iived. «‘7; U evidently deeply moved by the be cZd -qff would bo misinformed about Philip B«- 

savagery of R'utAeridg //rigAu may or |f**kflown, unsung Little Sisters of Charles "centre’’ wniiid nni^mal!^*^ ir * whs ti Jusephite, not « JtWl- 

may Ml correspond to sdmething In fiJiily Po«««ld Who live simply among the was ZffdS/ZK ?" T'’**’. ‘b® suggestion did ^ 

• . *• personal psychology, but it cer- poor«t Mth no proselytizing Intent. EveS th? sSSJSof Wv? hid ‘Ik"! never liuvo called a Crf 

tainiy doea corresDond rn h»r his cri e sms.Anii k.. ..j.. o* Faul Vl had adopted n /i.» i.i j .. i.. i» «*l 


n"' .A. to something in Emily roucauia wiio live simply among the was cohffdnn.u, ‘ « „.i . * 

Brontd s. personal psychology, but it ber» poorest with no proselvtlzinB Intent Puan • tu ^ enily predicted in the 1970s, 

Wnlydwa correspond to her*Jurroundings. bis criticisms ar^mute^d by®Ju^‘Ono 6f ■ “Iw “ 

Callous brutality, revenge, even infanticide, of CalhoUc defects la exc^lw role as^Bllhn™ * ‘ 

ftrTO} hanging of unwanted dogs was nor- ‘be Duessa in Spenser's Fairle 

insl m aBMfaeJah At ■ — r Iajjajbbajbb i , im ■ 


■ “RJlhai strange and wUd setting- and ihil f“|j®^“”f*i?®benatlonofHeathcW^^ beautiful, aotnewhnt over- dTom 

dme Ihe rait?had arrived, and*her?Wro it^o^^ *®«®«'^o“*slol^ally turning Into a witch. SleeX Nichols ns "a 

• buge^oras.wijhruindrommlngaTvK 5^ i ‘ Emily " P«P“' kiss lo 

;■ i^bn.to.lrrSif,.-EmnyS^^^^ 

prose^and verse, became gnbearabie-orao ‘be wind. 

without , 


the ... . . — -"—I All - womii never iiivo caiieo a •.ui*--' 

role as BlshZ n>S I Apnri from Ihui, the Recording Ab|«1 

shifted tlie gwernn^nt of ihc*^Sreh '^‘.k '^bore to go aai *1» w 

iM“(Sribed^b“ Ni‘r“i^^"“' idilrei^is ^ wJ 

Sicnping Unty .wnl.lL k”lL 2 


SO hclpriil. 


-d •••: 


' 5Sf.5si;sj“g«r ^ . 

.TMOcetoie^lta^ :: ' 


r y"’' niiifl luu-pago volume 

■ become absorbed in the clannish 

• (oili qiemberaof societies' devotdd to a 
. pUTlieolBr auihor,, 'i-have always bMn 
; Jood d( Mr Nichplls'^; Oinriblte BionlS’s 

- End Bln^i ^ofl pain fill ' 

• ** i*®]! *l.L ’ 001* of perstmal lijvolve. • 


^.‘f^bwn in.ihe Anuta 277 1050 3 
r.V ■ “hrohttleii. : Bfafiwell. was • Bssassss 

0 hou la te r in life) u actual Opliiih addict. 

out the ' eunlinrld mI.. .. * - ±'k - . - 


TWs*H«i°onmaa^?^^ bci In Masson’s way of applying 

Indian reUgibJS the “‘I'y*** 

Veda at least 900 nr nnH P/!Ii* j ® ^ ^ which consists for the most part In 
RralSshM wfls d^^^ ‘Ivc rcconsiructlona of (he 

tradition. NTi^rt ^shcat®^ 

jnd thelegenda^^auSofZ^ ^ bns been 

J Mg .as auen. foUowing Erneat Jones’i “Tlte 


' rira of her 

: ilie ech 
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The drift of the Christian churches 
towards liberalism was a feature of Ihe 
19(kls, and a further descent into radi- 
(^slisni was their most notable characteris- 
tic in the 1970s. This movement was to 
sonie extent prompted, and certainly 
accelerated, by the recognition that Latin 
America and Africa are the two great 
growth areas for Christianity, the first by 
virtue of its high birth-rate, the second 
because Christianity is stili making con- 
verts there. Christian demographers and 
futurologists, studying their projections, 
forecast a time is which those tvro conti- 
nenls would cease to be missionary terri- 
tories and wouJd become, in a sense, the 
heanlindi of Christendom. To go-ahead 
bishops and younger priests It was both 
natural and right that Christianity, 
cbameleon-like, should take on the col- 
oration of these areas and reflect, in Its 
acrlvliies and moral theology, the 
priorities and aspirations of their Christ- 
ian comraunilies, Roman Catholicism was 
naturally most influenced by Latin 
America, where it exercised a quasf- 
monopoly. Hence its preoccupation with 
so-called Liberation Theology, and the 
strident attitudes which many Catholic 
priests and professors have adopted 
towards capitalism, imperialism and other 
forms of "exploitation". In black Africa, 
the Protestant churches have set the tone: 
bence their increasing obsession with all 
ispectsof the race problem. 

Tiiese two regional themes were not 
brought together until August 1976, 
nhen a Conference of Theologians of the 
Third World took place In Dnr es Salaam. 
More recently Edward Norman, the Dean 
w Peterhouse, has been examining them In 
the course of two series of lectures. The 
result is this book, which is not so much a 
conparatlve study as two separate studies 
uoder four heads; church and state (the 
dominant preoccupation), froatier rell^on 
srid sectarianism, and the churches aud 
Jo<^ Issues. The work thus haa symmetry} 
tot In other respects U lacks design and a 
™rying thread of argument. It roads more 
notes towards a thesis than a thesis 
ilielf,. 

la Utin America, Norman accepts Ihe 
which presents the Roman 
uiholto Church as progressing through 
tour phases, In the first, derived from its 
Iberian experience, the cliutdi 
«niitled itself with political society as n 
lA ‘‘Christendom" Ideal. In this 
^ medieval model, the church under- 
lies the powers-that-be nnd lends Itself 
soaal control, receiving In return 
^Mpoly privileges, The pattern was 
^Nenal unUl the first half of the 
eleenih century, nnd has continued to 
places; under Oetdilo Vargas 
L fh® 1930s, under Peril) in 

PaL,^ t ' “'lOer Alvarado Vdasco in 
dnp. Pinobhel's Chile 

^ But. the drive behind it now 
frorh' secular rather than 
irv^T.i f® forces, dnee the churdh If 
suspldous of conservative 
™&mes even at their most Ingradallng, 

Isma/** phase, most marked In the 
o^ the nineteenth centuryj we 
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ferocious church-state baiilei in Mexico 
between the wars, when the assault on 
ciericaliam became total and the church 
had to fight for its very existence-to the 
point, indeed, when it entered a third 
phase, finding an identity of interests with 
the lowest echelons of society, also perse- 
cuted and exploited, and so seeing Itself 
as n "servant church’’. 

This phase broadened out into the 
Giristian Democracy of such figures as 
Eduardo Frei In the Chile of the 1960s. 
based on Jacques Maritain, Latin- 
American Thomism, and the classical 
papal encyclicals, and rejecting both lib- 
eral capitalism and Marxist collectivism. 
In a sense this was another ver- 
sion — though a voluntary one— of the 
Christendom ideal. But it failed lo be- 
come general chiefly because the domin- 
ant secular forces preferred Ihe earlier, 
compulsory venion of Christendom In 
their “National Security States", which 
Ihe church was no longer prepared to 
underwrite. 

Hence when Perdn broke with the 
church to 1954 he adumbrated a 
renverM»te/i/ des alliances which has since 
occurred, for instance, under Stroessner 
in Paraguay, Romero in El Salvador, 
Pinochet in Chile and Videla to Argen- 
tina, to mention only a few cases. In this 
fourth phase, a so-called “pastoral 
church” haa emerged, seeking for popu- 
larity among the masses by identif^ng 
itself with (he secular goals of radical 
politics. Norman dates this process from 
the dedaion of the Catholic universities to 
establish social science courses, which 
"fell at once under the direction of priests 
who were committed social activists", 
such as Roger Vekemans in Chile and 
Camilo Torres to Colombia. He sees the 
inSuence of Ideologues from Louvain 
aod North American c^puses at particu- 
larly importBQl, and quotes one American 
aedviat-priut: "In Lima, a missionary has to 
be to politics. Here, it’s a culture of 
struf^e,” 

As the church distanced Itself from 
Seguridad Naclonal re^mes, so it moved 
closer lo Marxism and revolutionary viol- 
ence. In 1962 Brazilian Catholic activists 
founded the revolutionary Afao Popular 
In Colombia, the activities of men like 
Rone Oorela and Manuel Alzale 
Restrepo became almost indlatingulahabie 
from Marxism. In Havana, the Apostolic 
Nuncio, Cesare Zacchl, add that Castro 
was, from (he ethical viewpoint, a Christ- 
ian. When Salvador Allende was elected 
President of Chile, Cardinal Silva Henri- 
quez assured him that the church sup- 
ported the basic programme of his Unldad 
Popular. Norman dates the turning-point 
ns Ihe Second Conference of Lailn- 
Amerlcnn Bishops at Medellfn to 1968; 
thereafter, radicalism became the prevail- 
ing mode, at any rate among Catholic 
clergy with access to (he headlines. 

The re/iverjemeNt des alliances Is full of 
paradoxes. Tlie conservative clergy and 
Inyfolk, still numerous, now find them- 
selves fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
whai is left of liberal capitalism, and look- 
ing for salvation to North America, homo 
of the once-detested Protestant heretics. 
(Taiholie radicals make common cause 
with movements and regimes whose 
avowed aim is to stamp out Christianity 
nltogether, and which actively persecute it 
whenever they get' the opportunity, while 
B| Ihe same lime they sanctify the violent 
overihraw. of,'; i governmehta.: i publldy^ 
pledged to uphold Christian values and 
guarantee freedom of religion. In the 
nineteeth century, it was the liberal Onti^ 
clf ri c pts who drew the 'distinction .‘be- . 
tween Cbrlsdan idealism, which they 
endorsed, and the churoh, which they 
pronounced corhipt. Now it Is the pala- 
dins of S^uiidad Nadonal whg Say there 
U nothing wrong with Chriatianlty ai. 
such, were it hot for the peiiUehtlal 
dergy Who claim to apeak for it. But the 
truth is that it . Is no longer accurate (q ; 
treat ‘The ebutd)” as a moqollthid unity. 
Bishop! and priests are sharply and 
iDCrepsingiy divided. As many support the 
(radidonal reghjhei as Identify with 
revolution; tbougih It is the second group 
which receives ihoSt attentlon. 

. I * . .t * 

in sbuthern Africa, as Norman notes, 
the dlvIslpnB la Christianity; a» oa cuL- 
tuiul- rather lhan political lines, and this 
Is becau^ there .has never, been: a. 
denominaiional monopoly. .By thq mid* 
Weiilleth century There were over wghty.. 
recognized churches and mission societies . 
to South Afi^ alpne, plus many other 
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By Paul Johnson 

unofficial ones. Churches were divided 
horizontally by colour, as well as verti- 
cally by belief. Men picked the church or 
MCI which fitted their national, racial, 
educational or tribal requirements— in 
short, their culiure-and If not suited 
they inventeo new ones. 

There was a profound cultural division 
between the Dutch Reformed Church and 
its two main fundamentalist offshoots on 
Ihe one hand, and the mainstream 
Catholic and Protestant churches on Ihe 
other. The second group kept their umbil- 
ical links with Europe and thus received 
liberal nourishment, both in biblical 
exegesis ahd In pastoral teaching, as and 
when it became available. Here the Ang- 
licans, reflecting the paramount political 
power, look the lead. *nie Boers had 
intermarried in (he Cape (producing the 
Cape Coloureds) and were ambivalent 
towards the Hottentots, though they 
regarded the Bantu as assimllabie. What 
got their backs up was the activities of Dr 
John Philip, head of Anglican missions 
from 1819, who brought to South Africa 
the fanaticism of Ihe Anti-Slavery move- 
ment and die same posture of paternalist 
support for the blacks which English 
evangelicals were beginning to sdopt to 
the working-classes at home. 

This set the pattern for Europe-based 
interventionism on behalf of the blacks, 
which remains lo this day the chief 
characteristic of southern African Angli- 
canism, though, as Norman points out, 
until the past two decades all the main 
denominations compromised over race, 
segregating schools and even congrega- 
tions, and paying black clergy far less 
than while ones; The year 1948 marked 
the waienhed, because with the National- 
ist victory the Anglicans ceased to 
underwrite in any way the South African 
political establishment, which then 
became Ihe moral responsibility of the 
Dutch churches. The breaking-point came 
with the so-called "church clause" of the 
Native Laws Amendment Bill of 1957, 
which empowered government lo restrict 
the attendance of blocks at public worship 
in white-designated areas. Since then the 
Europe-based Christian churches, or at 
any rate their leading clergy, have been in 
open political opposition. 

The tragedy of the Dutch churches, 
now treated as moral lepers by other 
Christians, Illustrates the dangers, as In 
Latin America, of a church bmming too 
closely Identified with the stale. Until 
1948, when the Nationalisls took power, 
the Dutch churches had seen themselves 
as persecuted oulcasli} the Great TVek of 
1836, as- Norman says, wiu a sectarian 
movemeht, even millenarinn at the edges. 
They wanted “leparale development” for 
themselves, which in fact was in line with 
British missionaty strategy for the Bantu, 
protecting them from corruption by white 
culture, as the Jesuits, in their Para- 
guayan “Reductions”, had sought lo pro- 
tect (he Indians.. The Boers were well 
capable of protecting themselves: but the 
object of their Chifrtian polity was the 
same, to Isolate and so preserve a unique 
cultural entity by restricting multiradal- 
ism. The Dutch churches did not endorse 
white supromacy, or even baesskap. They 
. wanted total separation on a territorial 
basis so that wfiites would do unskilled 
work. 

Indeed, the Dutch .churches had little 
t9.: do. vi.tii tiie.;f9undation of apartheid, 
which was laid ' down . by 'goveniinenis 
which looked for spiritual lns|tirallon to 
Canterbury rather than Geneva: the 1911 
Mines and Works Act which legalized, the 
colour bar; the land legislation of .1913 
and 1^6;' the 1927 Act which fo^de 
sex behveen the races, and ihe 1938 Act 
wlili^ pat Coloured voters on a seitorete . 
rall-.'^elr moral responslbliity only began 
in. 1950' when Dr .Malsfi rejected the 
Dutch church’s policy of genuine separate 
development as "impractical”. That is the 
pidint at which they should luve broken 
with the government, and disaweiated 
themselves frvm any legblation which 
embodM! supremacy rather than separa- 
lldni Blit they did not do So. Instead they 
found. Ihtiniseives saddled with, a hybrid 
ideotogiciil monster - which . cannot be 
effectively, di^ended either by using the 
Bible, dor.Nafriral Uw or,.incfeasini^y. oh 
a 'basil of comnioa 'sense and political'' 
expedlenoy. Tliclr ronsequeni cbatorilpni 
are pai^l (o' behold, .rand (he other 
ChriiUail. denominations^ which Jia^ 
bain 'llipirary and inCpnalatchl untir-vefy 
recently,: are'inBdeTo s^m, by compaH- 
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son, models of rectitude. 

There may, however, be a way out for 
the Dutch churches. Norman hints at 
rather than indicates this escape. Indeed, 
although he has the reputation of a thun- 
dering right-wing Dean he is, in general, 
most reluctant lo draw conclusions from 
his material. So I shall do so for him. 
Alongside the Christian churches of 
European origin in southern Africa, there 
have grown up, in the past seventy or 
eighty years, an astonishing number of 
block Christian sects. They seem to have 
got their first great impetus from Halley's 
Comet in 1910. There were thirty such 
sects in 1913 and about 3,000 In 1970, 
and though they have ceased to prolifer- 
ate their congregations are still expand- 
ing. Bengt Sundkler. who first 'studied 
them systematically, originally believed 
they were a reaction to white supremacy: 
"The root cause is the colour line be- 
tween white and black". Now he and 
other scholars recognize that they are a 
quite independent black response to 
detriballzatton and the alien world of 
urban values: they are growing in Tbn- 
zania and other areas i^re the colour 
bar is not an Issue. 

These Christian Zion sects do not fit 
into any white-liberal scheme of what 
ought to be happening, unless (hn are 
dismissed as mere syncretisms of Christ- 
ianity and traditional tribal culture. In 
fact, as Norman argues, they are 
reasonably close to mainstream Christian- 
ity, in all its variety. If they do not fit in 
with (he liberal Christian scheme, they do 
fit in with the growing black rejection of 
raultlraciallsm: what Steve Biko called 
“White man’s integration— an integration 
based on exploitative values". This li 
likely to be reflected In the new 
phenomenon of "Black Theology”. In 
short, Black Christianity is taking a not- 
dissimilar path to (he Dutch churches, 
when they are true to themselves: protec- 
tion of (heir uniqueness and individuality, 
self-nourishment from their own cultural 
roots, and a rejection of fusion into an 
amorphous mass, which is the only solu- 
tion liberal Chriatianlty has to offer. The 
way out for the Dutch churches is to rec- 
ognize tills parallelism of aims, and Nor- 
man hints that some of their tiieolo^ans 
ere beginning to do so. 

The present Pope Is fond of remarking 
that we learn about man by studying 
God, and about God by studying man. 
Certainly we shall come closer to perceiv-' 
Ing the divine purpose by obser^g the 
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myriad Zion sects of Soweto, in their 
forms of worship, than by following the 
arid and often blatantly dishonest debates 
of Ihe World Council of Churches. 
Equally, the rellglosidad popular, which is 
to be found throughout Latin America, 
brings us closer to true Christianity there 
than do episcopal conferences. With its 
multiplicity of unofficial local saints, 
unauthorized miracle-cults and passionate 
Mariolatry, it is not at all to the taste of 
fashionable lett-wing bishops and libera- 
tion theologians, though both patronize It 
as a '‘religion of the dispossessed” and a 
potential "protest” against “oppresrion”. 
in fact it seems to be totally apolitical, 
like the Zion sects of South Africa, Like 
these African sects, and the black 
Brazilian religions which form an Impor- 
tant link between the two continents, 
popular religion in Latin America is 
characterized not by social consciousness 
but by intense devotion. Tlie stress on 
healing common to all these religions is a 
comment not on society but on nature, 
and on the tragedy of Ihe human condi- 
tion. 

The greatest cull figure of all Is the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, whose activities 
date from 1531. She can be, and indeed 
has been, dressed up as n phenmnenon of 
modern multiracialism. All the same, ibe 
Christian liberals do not really like her. 
In 1969 the left-wing Bishop of Cuer- 
navaca opposed the building of a new 
basilica at Guadalupe on the grounds that 
the money ought to be spent on “social 
projeets”. John Paul II diugreed. Having 
been brought up on the Black Virgin ol 
Czestochowa, he recognized her alter ego 
in Guadalupe for what she is: the express- 
ion of a human need to believe in trans- 
cendental phenomena, which are extraor- 
dinary, glorious, exotic and comforting, 
and which cannot be Imprisoned in a 
matniallst dialectic even when conducted 
by a marxisant prelate who nominally 
believes in God. In January 1979 Pope 
John Paul insisted on visiting (he shrine 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, and placed 
the people of Mexico under Iter protec- 
tion, to the general satisfaction. Dean 
Norman’s' book urves to remind us that, 
great as are (he differences In Christianity 
as practised on these two conttoentfr— or, 
indeed, in Poland for that maMei^falth in 
Christ is in essence a simple matter to 
which Black *I1ieolagy, Liberation Theol- 
ogy, Third World Theology and (may one 
add) the Christology of KQng and' Scliil- 
lebeeckx can make only niat^nal 'contri- 
butions. 
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To set us free 




By D, M. Thomas 

DIANA inJMEGEORGBi 
Blake and Fraud 
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One mensure of Freud's greatness is the 
degree of hostility which his theories con< 
tinue to arouse. To parody W. C. Fields, 
one might say that a man detested by both 
Marxlst-Leniiiiata and militant feminists 
can't be all bad. His intolerance of 
divergent views In the psychoanalytical 
ranks, his dogmatism, his culturally 
determined onti-femliilara. continue to 
come under aasnuit. The Freudian theories 
themselves are viewed with xepticlsm 
even by most annlysls; and, whether they 
are valid or not, they are shown to be not 
entirely original; Freud, that is, synthes- 
ized as much as he created and dlswered. 
The great acientlst, then, condnucs to be 


bnck up for another debunking. 

William Dlake, the great poet of Diana 
George's unusual double-study, stirs no 
because most of his work is 
difneuit, and poetry in any case arouses 
little interest in our culture. Few people, 
among the minority who count ihemseives 
mmlliar with both Freud and Blake, would 
discern an affinity between them. Most, 
indeed, would sec them as being in strong 
contrast. Bui Diana Qeoige, as much by a 
remarkable intuiLive empathy with her 
subJecU as by sound scholarehtp and a 
uarp, scrupulous intellect, lUumincs both 
Freud and Blake by i^ntlfylng their 
resemblances. In her view, Blake antici- 
pated the major tenets of psychoanalysis, 
and sometimes expanded them; he 
needs’’ Freud, however, to make his 


still lingering in the jealous father, an 
aspect of the conflict which Freud neg- 
lected. She sees also an echo of the polar 
tensions of Blake's innocence and experi- 
ence. heaven and hell, in' Freud’s dualities 
of^ unconsdous and conscious, pleasure 
principle and reality principle. 

Her argument is open to the objection 
that Blake's poetry, and especially the 
prophetic books, are a little like the 
/ Ching the reader can take from it more or 
less what he wants. The distinction of her 
book lies less in its argument for particular 
Ihearetical affinities than in its imaginative 
grasp of the poetic truths which often cut 
across the rationale of Freud's theories. 
She interprets Freud in the manner of 
Blake's reading of Milton; “as a poet- 
prophet whose system was more spacious 
than he knew". Thus, Freud consciously 
attempted to demystify the farces govern- 
ing our lives; yet he in fact mythologized 
them, as Eros, Thanatos, etc. He was less 
rational than he believed - and wiser. 

The heart of his wisdom was his deter- 
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freedom. This, his fundamental quality, we 
^m to have forgotten; and Diana 
Oeoige does well to remind us of it. Like 
Blake, he “admired and loved the human 
spirit, and desired to ret it free". That 
can be glimpsed by setting two 
characteristic quotations side by side. 
Freud; “We must begin to love in order 
that we may not fall III, and we must fall ill 


if. in consequence of frustration we an he ”‘he need to 

not love “Blake- l responsibility for things-as- 

who bos tried to exolain Rhir*'. *. wWch makes this 
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who bos tried to explain Blake’s appar- 
enUy callous metaphor might be grateful 
for Freud’s support. We are still loth to 
a^t the liberation Freud and Blake, in 
their different ways, offered: “Most 
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part of her book appear aU the more 
admirably balanced, as well as penuasive. 

Indeed, she shows throughout a capacity 
for hne discriminations and reservations, a 
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Epi Sterne epitomized 


■A , ’ nowever, to make his Pwpie . site writes, “do not have the J“««mont not unworthy of Freud cu . .. 
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Capering around the gallows 


By Michael Mason 
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Here is a passage from Burroughs’s new 
noveli 

The guests are becoming impatient, 
"Pap Pop Pop,” they scream. 

Lights go on in a Kitle alcove and 
there is the double gallows. It’s a 
boiogram and H makes you queasy to 
look at it floating there in stagnant 
rotten air like a solid mira^ you 
could almost drink out of and almost 
smell. The star U a dummy called 
Whitey because he cost as much as the 
white shark in Jaws. A door opens on 
the gallows and Whitcy is lead in by a 
red demon as the clients caper around 
the gallows, standing on tiptoe and 
twisting their heads to one side and 
making clicking sounds with their 
tongues. 

Now Whltey stands with .the noose 
around his neck, pelvis tilted forward, 
cock almost hard, pupils pinpointed. 
The platform falls and be hangs there 
ejaculating and a blaze of light flashes 
out his eyes. 

“A F1as)]erl a Flasheri" The clients 
throw up their arms and wriggle their 
hips forward ecstatically, bathing in 
the flash, pushing each other aside, 
wallowing about in heaps. 

And here is one from The Naked Lunch: 

The guests shush each others nudge 
and giggle. 

Suddenly the Mugwump pushes the 
boy forward into space, free of his 
cock. He steadies the boy with hands 
on the hip bones, reaches up with his 
tiylited hieroglyph hands and snaps 
the boy's neck. A shudder passes 
through the boy's body. His penis 
rises in three great surges pulling his 
peMs up, ejaculates immediately. 

Green sparks explode behind his 
eyes, A sweet tootliache pain shoots 
through his neck down the spine to 
the groin, contracting the body In 
spurns of delight. His whole body 
squeezes out through his cock. A final 
spasm throws a great spurt of sperm 
Bcrou the red screen like a shooting 
stir. 

Well, there are differences, The imagery 
w been updated by references to a 
hologram and a recent Hollywood film. A 
lot of the edge" Is taken off in the new. 
version by making tho victim a dummy 
,L n «« other hangings in Cities of 
«ed Mg/ir, with and without ojacula- 
hofti performed on young men who are 
Tti'" blood). What are we to make of 
repetitiveness of sucli material in Bur- 
teughs; repeated within tho texts, and 
screw them also, over a period which 
oow amounts to more than twenty yean? 

fsreous hanging sequence in Vie 
I VI . was defended by Burroughs 
w nu Inlroductlon in terms which helped 
w book past the law, and provided his 
upporten with a no-doubt welcome line 
of argument; 

Certain passages in this book that 
^ been called pornographic were 
wtten as a tract against Capital 
pinuhment in the manner of 
tenithan Swift's A Modest Proposal. 
*ne» sections are' intended to reveal 
™PiteI punishment as the obscene, 
Jte.rbaric arid disgusting anachronism 
ihaUtis. ■ ® 

cle^,. however, what Du^ 

. i" mind here, and, 
•®^quently, thaf he pulling legs. 

he wan that.A Modest Proposal Is 
j on’capUal puniihmeot (which it 
: thht its style is like that of TTie 

WfMch ; (which '« is. not either)? 

the attempt to. rescue 
for Ltortuy reapeclabillly ' by. 
hlpi'fii a satirist Is hard to 
^.|hri)ugh',co.nvipclniIy, 'V' 

WsUler« that ihe erotic 
Ure .povela, aiuj 

■ are 'generally. 

■ Burioughs 
.ti^l^^^^flne uso oh Wri But 




roughs has rather cleverly observed that 
"whal is sexually exciting to someone is 
essentially a film". He is referring to the 
way in which sexual arousal depends on (or 
at least can get by wlih) a set of cues; 
perhaps different for each individual, but 
capable of stimulating that individual 
however many timea it is replayed, and 
even though "he may be bored with it 
and disgusted with it". The hanging scene 
quoted from Cities of the Red Night is 
explicitly film-related. The novels are full 
of references to, and imitations of, films. 
Burroughs has mentioned that the "cut- 
up" technique of composition permits a 
film-likc arrangement of materials. Two 
of the “frames", the invariant formulae, 
in the sexual film that runs through O'der 
of the Red Night are "pants sticking out 
at the croich/fly" and “silver spots ^lled 
in front of his eyes" (at ejaculation). 

As Burroughs implies, disgust is 
irrelevant to Ihe sexual effect of a motif. 
An erotic context will subdue a disgust 
that might otherwise have arisen. Erotic 
imagery Is a poor weapon for the satirist, 
for ill tendency is to not to sharpen our 
aversion to, but to reconcile us with, what 
is morally or physically repugnant. In fact 
ail three of the kinds of material in Bur- 
roughs which excite desire and subdue 
disgust— sex, physical violence, and 


drugs— are at various points in the novels 
used affirmatively. 

Cities of the Red Night perhaps carries 
Burroughs's utopianism further than do any 
of its predecessors. A change in history is 
fantasized, whereby “pirate communes" (of 
a kind poinecred in reality by Captain 
Mission in Ihe early eighteenth century) 
succeufully establish themselves in Central 
America, and with their fraternal, egalita- 
rian doctrines dislodge the Spanish, and arc 
poised for a global expansion. The com- 
mune leaders arc vigorously active 
homosexuals; their military successes arc 
due to an early invention of the cartridge 
and the explosive shell (suddenly envisaged 
by one of the characters at the climax of an 
act of buggery), and citizens arc kept loyal 
and resilient through an efficient distribu- 
tion of opium Iso much for the execrated 
"junk pyramid" of The Naked Lunch). 

The utopian narrative cannot sustain 
itself, and is shown to collapse back into 
something more macabre, disorderly, and 
recogniably Burroughs. What follows is 
perhaps more “satirical”, but the Juxta- 
position with the earlier chapters, and 
the characteristic libralion between hor- 
ror and relish, produce the true Bur- 
roughs manifold of feeling: that ambival- 
ence of. the libertarian versus Ihe eccen- 
tric and misanthropic. The fantastic his- 


tory narrative of the pirate cummunes is 
overtaken by a developed version of an 
earlier Burroughs theme: the plague 
which has emanated from a destroyed 
prehistoric civilization in the Gobi desert. 
These are the “Cities” of the title; the 
“Red Night" is Ihe catastrophic event 
which destroyed them. The manifestations 
of this pla^e in modem limes, blended 
with certain other obscure biological 
ihreais, are Ihe subject of a subplot to the 
pirate story. The six cities themselves are 
the main setting for Ihe novel's close: a 
thoroughly Burroughs urban fantasy of 
lawlessness and red light districts, in 
which characters previously introduced par- 
ticipate in transmuted, dreamlike versions, 
sions. 

It Is part of the abrupt and disconcert- 
ing sense of design which can crop up in 
a Burroughs novel that the final Journey 
through the cities follows a progression 
which is announced many pages, and 
many hallucinatory episodes, earlier. 
Similarly, the quite orthodox first chapter 
of the book, which seems to have been 
lost sight of, is all at once referred to ten 
pages from the end. In TAe Naked Luiidi 
Burroughs undoubtedly developed a 
remarkable technique (whether by record- 
ing his dreams, using cut-up methods, or 
however) for getting on paper a very spec- 


ial kind of connected but free fantasy. It 
is essentially the repetition of that tech- 
nique which Cities of the Red Nlf^u and 
the other novels have to offer. Bur- 
roughs's books, for all their afflatiu, have 
a way of making the reader sit back end 
ponder, quite coldly: “How was that 
done?" The technique is not that new, 
either. It has very little to do . with 
Jonathan Swift, but much to do with 
another Irishman.Thc present-tense, pan- 
tomimic rendering of the gruesome fan- 
tasy exemplined in the hanging sequ- 
ences-and indeed theirconienl-was first 
explored (and in this instance set in a 
thoroughly designed context) by Joyce in 
the “Circe" episode of Ulysses: 

{He Jerks the rope, the assistants leap 
at the victim’s legs and drag him 
downward, grunting: the croppy boy's 
kmgue protrudes violently.) 

THE CROPPY BOY: 

Horhot ho hray ho rhother's best. 

(He gives up the ghost. A violent erect- 
ion of the hanged sends gouts of 
sperm spouting (JirougA Afe death 
clothes on to the cobb/esfones. Mrs 
Bdlingitam, Mrs Yeiverton Barry and 
the //oriONnifife Mrs Afervyn Talboys 
rush jbm’orrf with their handkerehlefi 
to sop It up.) 
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By Geoffk*ey A. Hosking 

ALEXANDER ZINOVIEVt 
Hie Radiant Future 

T>an8lated from Ihe Russian by Gordon 
Clough. 
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Yawn/ug Hdghts, Alexander Zinoviev’s 
satirical - extravaganza - cum - sociolog- 
ical > treatise, caused quite a stir when it 
was published in the West a few years 
ago. Those readers — and there were more 
than a few— who found it rambling and 
repetitive, for all its brilliance, will turn 
with interest to The Radiant Fliture, 
which' (s both briefer and more conseq- 
uential. 

Zinoviev has quit Ibanak, bis beloved 
and execrated homeland, and returned to 
its looking-glass Image, the grey Brezhnev- 
lan Soviei Union. He spliK liimsclf into 
two personae. On the one hand he is the 
unnamed narrator, a Khrushchev-period 
“liberal'’ and still head of a department 
in his Iniiimie, but now conducting a dis- 
pirited rearguard action against the 
mediocre but determined porveniis who 
alwnys make It in Zinoviev’s world, On 
the other hand, he Is also Anton, once a 
promising young theoretician,' arrested at 
the end of the war for an Irrcvercni poem 
about Stalin, and since his release living 
a shadowy half-life as the narrator’s 
editorial anistant. Anton has not aban- 
doned Ills theoretical ambitions, but after 
his experiences he is no longer placing 
' thim at the service of Marxism-Leniolsm. • 
In fact, like a number of Zinoviev’s 
characters, be la composing an exhaustive 
empirical tract revealing the full Inilh 
about Soviet society. He is not attempting 
to refute Manclim-Lenlolim, since he 
believes that to refute an ideology is 
futile. What he. Is t^lng to dp Instead Is 
to make patient observadbris of Soviet 
society as it really exists, and on that 
basis to construct theories more adequate 
to explain that reality than Marxism-. 
Leuinism can ever be. Passages ftom his 
monograph (naturally Intended for publi- 
cation only In the West) form a substan- 
tial proportion of 7Ae Radiant PiKtire aaA 
constitute its theoretical frampwork. 

The narrator's attitude, to. Anion is 
' divided. On the one hand be is impatient 
with bis inesponsibiHty, his inslatence on 
plain ipeaki^, Ws, failure to cultivate the 
expected social graces or to make fo^l 
obeisBDoe to the current party line. Only 
his own pfotecHon. ha aggrievedly tete, 
has enabled Anton to survive 
he Is also obsessed by Anton, both hy his 
theories, Which have a way of being 
borne out by experience, and by his per- 
sonalliy aiid atlUudes, which find an echo 
somewhere In himself. "I “ J* *‘® ,®“J 

1 were oite single person divided up In a 
^ most absurd way. At all 
somethlng:Anton-iJke in me: Sp he MIm 
A rtton in ihe effort to gel his manuscript 
pribllihed in the Wert. Yet, as the fesder 


discovers towards the end, the two of 
them are already linked in the most intim- 
ate and fateful Soviei way, for all those 
years ago it was the narrator himself who 
betrayed Anton's maverick poem to the 
authorities. With this revelation— and the 
narrator’s loss of job, wife, mistress and 
children— the work ends in a familiar 
Zinovlevan mood of hopelessness. Or 
have the decks simply been cleared of 
illusions, so that the genuine struggle for 
conscience and humane values can begin 
beyond the last page? 

Zinoviev'a greet strength, as in Yawn- 
ing Heights, lies in his ability to capture 
essential features of Soviei society in 
well-chosen, closely observed episodes, or 
in apt satirical images. A recurring struc- 
tural leitmotiv is tte Great Slogan “Long 
Live Communism -- the Radiant Future of 
All Mankind", erected where Ihe Avenue 
of Marxism-Leninism meets ^smonaul 
Square. The spaces between its shining 
stainless steel letters become convenient 
meeting places for lovers, drunks and 
social drop-outs of all kinds. ("The word 
’Radiant’ became a centre for drug- 
trafficking. And the word 'Communism' 
was soon token ovier almost completely 
by hotnosexuals,’’) Thus 22noviev cap- 
tures in a single succinct image .Soviet 
society’s obsession with high-flown words, 
end ill equal and opposite failure to, cope 
with Ihe social needs of its own citizens. 

Yet there remains something incorrigibly 
cerebral about Zinoviev's creaiioni. 
Those scribblers of treatises i|t deep 
inside him, and constantly threaten to 
take him over, in the same way that the 
narrator is subverted 1^ Anton. His feel- 
ing for real people is somehow absiract 
and gerierAIlzed. In YativiAig Heights that 
was in many ways an advantage, as it 
gave hit satirical figures general validity; 
they even had geaerallzed names, and 
functioned overtly on that level, Given 
the more traditional realiii framework of 
The Radiant Fitture, this abKnce of indl- 
.vidn^l flei|i and bjood, Is .disiurblng: it 
lends to get leptaoed by conwluted 
reilocllons on the Interaction of masses in 
society. A telling, comparison in this 
respect Is suggested by Anton, himself; 
Yury Trifonov’s nPvel.37ie House on the 
Embankment (Dom na ftaAcrezANOij, pub- 
lished in ihe Soviet Union in 1976. Betray- 
al' in the academic world Is also the 
subject of this .Work, and,, like ; Tbe 
RoAant PUtiire, It is recounted '(hrPugh 
the eyeslof betrayer himself, liying 
hot to hnderitand the moter'consequ- 
ences of. hli own act. Trifonov concen- 
traies on the psychological and pe.rsoDal 
conflicts of bis chorocters, leaving the 
poisoned intellectual , and polliicai ntetos- 
ph'ere 'of late 1940s Moscow as .a back- 
ground to' be taken more or less 'for 
granledi This technique may well be a 
result of the pressure of censo'rfhip (etid 
lelf-cedsorship), but.his reilraint seeiRB to 
me effective in rendering jhe daily impflci 
,of, totalitarianism more vivid and comp- 
rehensible. ..By. comparison Zinoriev's 
repetitive cobimeotaries 'are ' heavy- 
handed. Anton flmb' Trifo.nov'i under- 
ilaie'meol tq be distortfon, "Ihe. u«na i 


kind of Soviei falsehood, the kind that is 
passed by the censorship". Anion’s 
view — and 1 suspect Zinoviev's also — is 
that “Ihe individual merely reflects the 
conditions of Soviei life". That is a view 
which makes it difficult for him to write a 
novel centring on individuals. 

Perhaps because his feeling for real 
human ^ings is weak, Zinoviev also has 
trouble with the spiritual and religious 
dimension of life. This is all the more 
striking in that he obviously considers it 
very important. Anton holds the major 
weakness of Marxism to be that, for all 
its quBsl-rellgious effect on people, it is 
“anli-spirilual", that is, it fails to answer 
men's need to believe in something belter 
than themselves. He speculates that, one 
day, because of this spiritual vacuum, a 
new religion may arise in Ihe Soviet 
Union. 

Zinoviev himself is obviously a seeker 


too, and his search te Important. He is, 
like Anton, trying to fight his way out of 
ideologically imposed • strqctures of 
thought, and is repeatedly losing his way 
in the resulting intellectual and psycholog- 
ical vacuum. The result would be simply 
tiresome, were it not for his acute powers 
of observation and his satirical genius. As 
it is, his works are cumbersome but 
imposing, monuments to the self- 
emancipation of. the Soviet intellectual. 
For the English-speaking reader willing to 
try and think himself into this perilous 
and fruslraiing voyage of exploration. The 
Radiant Future is an excellent introduc- 
tion to Zinoviev’s work. It does not have 
quite the variety and panache of Yawning 
Heights, but on Ihe other hand does not 
have its longueurs either. Gordon Clough, 
ns before, has made our task easier by 
coping heroically with the tricky, seml- 
Jargonized -Russian. 


The pickled worm 


By Kate Flint 
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Cynthia Forrest, exasperated with teach- 
ing summer school, stares morosely at the 
worm nestling at Ihe bottom of the 
tequila bottle on her kitchen shelf: "She 
thought it would be nice to pickle her 
students: to have rows of canning jars, 
with little shrunken students inside." Few 
people, faced with Cynthia’s horrore, 
could blame this sadistic sentiment: her 
students are obsessed with Peter Fremp- 
lon, frith gold eye ' shadow,* and with 
tracking their teat^er's private life. Not- 
thai one can blame them, eiihef. for find- ', 
ing alternatives to being tested- on the 
First Chapters of Great Books. 

Strong claims could be made for the 
preservative qualities of Ann Beallie's 
enjoyable FalUng in Place'. Using specific 
perlM ' detail, it .neatly, packagea 
laie«1970s EM Coast America, and all its 
contriulB. VaoBlions are or^eatraied 
against BIqndle's summer hits and car- 
radio soft rbdt; cook-onls In tlie park are 
wrtained by the contents of the' 
Styrofoani cooler (hot dogs aod thb.and' 
a. bottle of Chablis) while . Kew York, 
offices keep going on air conditioning dhd ' 
iced coffee. Locations shift between Con- 
necHcut and (be sweaty city. John Knapp, 
family - man; oscillates; between respon- 
slbDltles towards wife and offspring, and 
the emotional security apparently offered 
by his habitually titoned mlstreu, Nina.' 
John Joel, hU'resolutely obese' son,' edm- 
.mufes in for consultations with an expen- 
sive bribodortiist, or as companion to bla 
imaginatively unbalanced friend Parker 
bn visits to the psychialflst. 

*1116 resUveoess that comes from these 


changes In location emphasizes the unease 
suffered by almost all the characters. Ann 
Beattie's prose also cgniribuies |o the 
[reneilcism, shifting somewhat arbitrarily 
from conventionally presented narrative 
Into short Italicized chapters apparently 
designed to represent forms of inner con- 
sciousness, yet never suggesting the pro- 
tagonists are entirely -in control. 

In a novel In which' few choices are 
consdously made. It F the variety of 
plaiisible connections and coincidences 
binding the characten that gives the book 
its shape. Ail the characters share both 
niggling dissaiisfactlona and deeper-root^ 
animosities, and as a result seem unable 
to resist putting pressure on each othe^, 
often of a malicious kind. Cynthia Is 
hounded not Just by her confused sense. 

. of loyalty to her errant, outmoded hippie, 
lover jangle, but . also , py thp magician 
\^o rtiowersiner Iwftji pjnk.'fbani hjbbar,. 
rabbits in a launderette, and* who hangs 
around her apartment ready to woo her 
with .purloided wilting flowers or (in a 
tangled image of American paranoia) 
wlih'a plastip rose shot from a toy. gun. 
Even this lart assault Is. a preferabia 
altemetlvq to: the dead sqniriet w^b thg- 
students place in her desk as subrtitute' 
for her '^rout salad sandwich. Parker, in 
a; calculated sadjslic act^.- pinpricks his 
mother's diaphragm- John Joel and his sis- 
ter . Mgiy . peipetoally taunt , each other, 
turning to their, increasingly (estranged 
pareuts in. hope of wpport.' - 

• it’s tlds last Case of sibling hatred-whlch 
results in the acddeni' that transmutes the 
novel’s undercurrent of low-key 
psycMogical. torture into real disaster. 
Kgapp’s.wlfe, an underplayed .figure (as 
bre all the women opart from Cynthia 
and the largely despised Maty), Is alone 
able to. reach any decision. among the cast 
of drUfers. The remainder of the novel, ‘ 
thanks to Ann Beattie’s unobtrusive and. 
talentccl .manipulslion, fails quietly, 
unenergetically, into place. 
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Getting down Guernsey 


By Eric Korn 


G.B.EDWAROS; 

The Book of Ebeneier Le Pa^ 

With an imroduciion bv John Fowles 
400pp. Hamish Hamllcon.’£7.50. 

0 241 10477 7 

Ebenezer Le Page wu bom near the nonhcm 
lip of Guernsey some lime in the 1880& and 
never ief^ his island; Gerald Edwanls, his 
creaior, was bom there in 1889, but left for 
Bristol University aher Hie First World War 
and never went bach them lo live. He died in 
1976 in a boarding-house in Weymouih, 
where the Island ferries sail from. Though he 
loathed whai lime and iransponation had 
done to Guernsey - rourisin was for him ihc 
moral aailpodes of that high Insulerity he 
romanilcized - ii was not ihe louhsis who 


Is ignoroni. he is smaM!” says an exasper- 
ated girlfriend, and Ebeneaer plainly ireas- 
ures the complimeni. 

Edwards'sgreai success is In the forging of 
a character and a diction idiosyncratic in the 
exireme. bui flexible enough for o variety of 
effects, and so easy on the eanhai we don't 
mind too much what he is saving, or how he 
goes on (though we do a bit). Ebenezer's 
speech is a tidied I’ersion of Guernsey Engl- 
ish. with a few words - too few really of 
the Norman-French patois whose use. like 
that of much chat is small and homely and 


nothing parochial about his sclf-consciuus 
role in sexual warfare, os a letter that Fowles 
quotes bears out: 

All my relationships with women have 
been a fight to the death... .This should 
make clear to you my disorientation from 
Lawrence with whom in other ways I 
has’e much in common, ^.underneath I 
am steel against the feminine will. I do 
not mean the feminine nature. D- H. 
submitted. I think his is the saddq^i 
story. 


Adapting to adopting 


By William Boyd 

GILLtAN TINDALL: 

The China Egg 

1 9Jpp. Hodder and Sioughion. 
0 .140 2.S97M I 


The title story of this atlli'cimii imi'i ,i 
short story ui nil. At ,ippro\lmtiicl\ 
SO.OlHI words, it's the lcni:ih of main 


as ano her of Edwards's precursors, and he Duckworth school. Why ha, it not buc. 


where the Island ferries sail from. Though he . * pictures, f could have done 

loathed what time and transportation had of that. (But I can't believe that 

done to Guernsey - tourism was for him (he ^s^^wmoizle" has been used for long in 
moral aailpodes of that high Insularity he • 

romanticized - it was not the tourists 'who There is lots of local colour, but the 
drove him out. His book - which did the Chapel and the picturesque drunks and the 
rounds of the publlshen in 1974-76 - is thus clogs and the praise of local cuisine (Eben- 
ihe work of a self-exile, magnetically drawn ezer thinks the ormer is unique to the Chan- 

■n anil kiil<l fwv... U!> i .... ... ... ^ 


, 1 ^ . . ,,e .. i 1 , piiiaw roni jviauox ron 

tne book. Es-che pour la Royne ou es-che as another of Edwards's precursors, and hi 
ptrar la nanny-goat?" his friend Jim would cenainly has an array of stubborn, suffer 

-f X. ** *. ? complaisant husbands. There is Jim 

night out; If the answer was "la royne". whose wife won’i alinu- hi. .tt.n.mi« 


published as such, one wonders’ It m,ikes 


ingly complai&ani hu&bands. There is Jim, an odd and unwield v companion co the 
whose wife won't allow his disnipiive sevengenuineifnotveryreniarkuhk-suirie, 


bachelor friends around the piece. There is 
Harold, who isn't penniiied to go to the pic- 
tures with his wife. La Hetty, because he 
would haw to take his hat off and show his 
bald head. And. centrally and most articu- 
lately. there Is cousin Raymond, who has 
problems with his parents, problems with hii 
sexuality, and problems with religion: he 


it is sandwiched between, ft Is snnieiliing of 
a risk as wrcll. for its very size - considenNy 
over half the book - inuaiis (Imi ilii,- 
collection's success or f.<iliirc will rest 
squiirely on its hundred and ten pages. 

In the end this proses to he jtist ns 
well. ‘The China Egg" opens intrigu- 
ingly: "Once a designer wlio w«s working 


..... - • vjiMb. 19 lu 1 IK ...J. ...... nutl nc • I — — s-c- -I r" 

1° "B noineland' like Joyce nel Islands, at which gasirono(nes of the orders, preaches one heterodox sermon "Once a designer who w«s working 

Dublin, like a large molecule against a w-orid may raise a cry of ''Abalone") should unfrocks himself. "A man must soi"* Indian pornog- 

membrane. not make us see the novel as the kind of )*"'» “ live crucified. That is what marriage r®P**‘y’'®*“''®*' T^«n“"nior- unnamed - 

Ebenezer’s book Is ibe roughly chrono- iim my VuWey; though admittedly « for", he remarks, so understandably things 

logical, only incidentally hisiorica] or auto- (one resembles Richard Liewe'- 80 too well between him and lark- 

biogtophlcal recallcctions of on ociogenerian ^^1^ intertidal rumble instead longued Christine, who seduces his best 

bachelor curmudgeon: Edwards himself w.: ingratiating South-Walian lilt. Cer- leaves (he two of them mourning 


biographical recallcctious of on ociogenerian 
bachelor curmudgeon: Edwards himself was 
sixty when he began this, his only novel. 
Edwards shows, in his letters, what John 
Fowles in his introduction calls a "lan seren- 
ity"; Ebenezer is reactionary, scIf-wiJIed. 
mischievous and slubbom. "Is there anybody 
can be more Guernsey? He is counlriried, he 


Learning from lineage 


By Mary Furness 

lamr burns flureyi 

Family AtaClers 

294pp. Michael Joseph. £6.9S. 

0 7181 1979 7 

Famtv Matters is told ihroueh. and is 
primarily about, three women - daughter, 
mother and grandmother. Betsy, the 
daughter, is a Ihlriy-fbur-year-old univer- 
^ty leclurer and until recenUy a virgin. 
Her l^r, Judd, a photographer, now lives 
with hw. As far as Belay h concerned It is 
a reladonsbip that requires constant vlgil- 
ance; his doihes hanging In the closet, his 


-- •wwwasa-««<iMBai uu. “••• aiiw svvm ut siRIII IIKPUIIIJllg 

taifliy he memorializes a time past and a hand-wringing while she goes off to 
place vanished; but he has metropolitan vir- England to become, of all things, a headmis- 
tues and anxieties. tress (Edwards's characters have a splendid 

Edwards, after all. spent his middle years 
in London literary circles, met Tagore. 

Middleton Murry, Frieda Lawmnee. ThTre is u ^ 

iionzon. There is only one happy marriage. 

which happens to Ebenezer's sister Ln 
L , Tubby; and her husband, like Ebenezer's pal 

1 1 tn O rw Pi«‘ World War. 

. Ulll llllCdyC (^*"**“«"* to fail into a heavy-breathing 

^ Housmanesque about the lads that will 
never grow old .1 

"fall*' and who, after twenty years of impact of the Second War is more 

promising to man)’- her, BnaUy let her fo>ul to the Islands. During the Gemun 
down. Finally, though, at the request of uccupnilon there is opponuniim. there is col- 
Frank, her old lover nnd father of Violet, fobbrailon. there is courageous resisiance: at 
Emily ngrees to see her daughter. As she fo® of the war there was real starvation 
bends down ox-er her bed. Violet realizes “"d Hwse with less than the unkilinble ornery 
who it Is and dies, her last wish granted. greatness of spirit of Ebenezer were as 

Emily's duty as a mother and a lover « «he 

having in some obscure way been fulfilled, 'var Ebenezer's account becomes 

she is free to see Frank as he really is: the ‘■ominaied by a querulous distaste for 
admired pairiarch. the successful and 
good-looking old man who dotes on his 
daughter and granddaughter, turns out to 


^aMwaaawu. alias ij Wliai lUOfllHK '• X •/ * 

for'Mie remarks, so understandably things « “n 

jn't go (00 well between him and lark- _'>ii®rn*rional architect", globe-trotting, 

longued Christine, who seduces his best but with lazy, non- 
friend and leaves (he two of them mourning spermntnzoa. It is this last fne- 

'nd hand-wringing while she goes off to 1 °^ provides the motivating impulse 
ngland to become, of all things, a headmis- ^"“blc to conceive, the cou- 

eis (Edwards's characters have a splendid numerous consultations and 

culty for surprising us.) There are enough operations, are unhappily prepar- 
lanels over inheritance and marriage con- resign themselves lo their fate 

Kts to remind us (hat Normandy is on the u friends who 

irizon. There is only one happy marriage. recently flown hack from India witli 
bich happens to Ebenezer's sister Lii “^epied child. Inspired by this c.x- 
ibby; and her husband, like Ebenezer's pal taking advantage of one ol 

n. is killed in the Fini World -War. husband's business trips to Bombay, 
dwards tends to fat] into a heavy-breathing !?* 8 *‘s touch there with the 

ousmanesque about the lads that will p.®*®®*® brother of an old iinix'ersiiy 
vergrowold.l friend of hers, Dr da Souza. He is 

But the impact of the Second War is more SSis"of thr«Vmln “''i 

inl to ih» (cinnitc Hiinna ik. c suspicious Ol (he adoption plan. However. 

eatness of spirit of Ebenezer were as soaking up the atiiios- 

humanizedasthelk. pbere nnd trying to come lo terms with 

the bizarre., worming city. 

After the war Ebenezer's account becomes cu. . 

minaied by a querulous distaste for i wants, but there 

onge. But the old man learns mlwanr, nf ? '® 8 al adoption pap- 


chonge. But the old man learns tolerance of L Z.tr 11'*^" “tlontion pnp- 

vnrious kinds; for Liza Qudripel. whom he “P* 


“ — B "“M wiiu uuies on nis "mua. lui uueripei, wnoni tie an>i .. . . l . 

daughter and granddaughter, tunis out to P“«ued with despair and i^cquaie v]^ hU. be ciicoked. During 

have been as crabbed and hypocritical as fof *®®d®s - she moved to the south ^ ^ Bombay the abrasive 

JuM Emily wishes that years ago "she of «be island, almost ten miles a*ay and whai to mellow some- 

had seen then what a fake he was, stewed ®f teach; for the English, who art iKeic w k " " * her nround. invites her lo 
so deep in hypocrisy ihnt it was bis natural I® be teased; even - and ihlk is the harden - I «®«dily 

element". She is able now to tell him what fof Ihe. occasional Jerseyman'. The hnnb ® ?.* 'n®'*dsbip grows between them. 


ance; his cloihes hanging in the closet, his She is able now to tell him what lb® occasional Jerseyman. The book ends 

ten-speed" in,.the:ha]| and other signs of **'^1'* bim and to "make him of sceptical rosy glow as Ebenezer 

his, presence ■ could disappear at ahy **P make him give his errant for “ suitable heir, rinds one in ii 

momwL “She was a student and a spy, Wanddaughler what he never gave his mis- yo“n 8 P®lw®r os cranky and placc-proud as 
engaged in .cposiant, wa^ espionage, genejoua, uncritical, free and blmsclf. If Edwards had gone on to write the 

puahng out how to ptease him, dl<«alsing ®°orageous love when she needed li". ‘»'o further volumes he planned, the whole 

hf • spads Ihe months it takes for 1*^!?*^ '^blmsy 

a^ iSS. ■?'**** ‘0 “dd Betsy's pregilS^t to TJ ‘“'““’"y' «“"* « 

that ^ hH 111*. Paralleli are dratvn (U^out *o “ portlculiir place, and a 

trirtetf him arid, that he the novel between- these two ewme- P®***®’**®'^’ “'bory and sure-footed skill. 

■"ndlUon'^Sr.S^l'kTh,'; - 

SaSiSHS: Business 

Her mother, violet, has cancer and, lux- “ P"®/* death, but of one's last pa^ , 

urlpusly ensconced in her tether’s hotBc. U tfoutb—the death that confers aduli- Utolr lampa b; 


: st.m,k£s-=J 5 

1 . Her mother. Violet, has cancer and, lux- *®‘b, but of one's last W 

:! urfously ensconced in her tether's house, b denth—the death that confers aduli- 

ii P*^**Wy «d®»rds J^‘‘*";»dyornonandihe biithofher 

}< , deAth. She loob forwaid to it (and the child* force upon her the realization 

y reunkmslrt believes h will bring with her *"?J ***® ^ responsible for her- ' 

f. . ‘^ . .dead and ;i^ucb-laved husband) f*®** angry at "her own lone- 

!• alDIOat rknliimiicli, neL. ■' SUfTenna >nnitWiua». .. 


quimlnating in a passionate kiss (he day 
before her return to Englunil. Back in 
London more documeniuiion nnd official 
sanctions are required. Talking about the 
planned adoption to n friend. Angcln. thu 
narrator is told an nnccduic about 
another womnn who. assuming she was 
sterile, adopted n child, niul (hen 
miraculously become prcgiumt. T'ho nar- 
rator febukes Angela; 


Business as Usual 


Juiost Ikptuious'iy. -She keemed aa 
dreamy as a pregnant woman— ^wiih 


Mffering acqule^iice to things, her own 
fatal adapiabllily". Site cries oiit to her 


j ■ Li wuman— 'wiifi — — ■ one wks oui to ner 

f ®t? chfld." She *"8«fah "It’s not goaf for me to be 

bulks h*n»fiA.I L— ... . .. .. . nni-f nf n II-. L ^ 


Hflaliliijt (jioir lampa ,bv tlnvllizhl. 

• jlie poHoo niv like Diogotip;! 

In nill ory after nn hoiiPHt mun: 

ciif;lnpg and lii{ri^-iuii'p({ aiiviiri. 

one iiioinpiil hPPe-wlil, their niorni ftipon 

llic next, oaleirinlioiialy ftoiie. 


'“«s"wi,ivF.neip.ra tni 8 „ ‘t»ou'.yuu stiuie so bard- 

piw u practically, noihlitg; to go op and boilcoa, ihc deformliy." -Belsy k‘. 

Bei 9 ,,bavlilg, she b^Vci, explored dveiy ®2)“®4 M lier aunt’s "wilful vulnembUity" 

foarfully about .her nst 

ip ^k m the iefe{miim'()uec^ |j^' . ^ fottiiigl down her' hrirfei 
OT (he imall ioWn io Coon^lcut where «>"«’~unllfce Emllv '' 

hqr mOllwL was l»rn. -Ihere, aeeml^^^ ®'l»ose pride is hersalyaiion. . 

i r- hlnwelf back to her; But zUlhouah^ • 

' At IhslBnllit blraniiM akiri- >- -SllC: h' Sirruiiltv ’ 


fwndiea 

: i Pi ofnce, bniik-.-r; 

: i^lie Eriiplre'a ,|iorin(on-,,drPhiu.p(,,„ _ . 

' .Cdiijinue tp expound' 

Hidr peyrM?eallieped 

, W iKe Weak bladkib^^ , 

. A,torreu^^^^ 

111 Herhellicfiti flux- ' 


At thh;polm hhentitm shifte.to Emily, icrapfod she'^sees that "b^.- • • ^ ^ I' 

yhoM tong ipdapewfoncci and baii iween lhem there would never be ariythhiB , fl»»niater Ihtforv. • : , : ,i - 

' Ibughi-ter strenglh'enable Ifor !Q be' eelf. *«il, the na^wesl shakiest bridge-ionfe : 

*|*.wddch Vet^pqartniN of' wowW iiot bold her new wel3t’‘,-She ‘ . kiitod-dtll jti Voiifdr.i. 

jsupprewd and pa^ metooriis or’flfty- “tc ii ^ ; . ; : -O: ’ .. 

■ trtina.a "ftilleti *’55 own life that grandmother' was ' ipoae' ihidfcidiv. 'for a r ^ • ' t ' 




'her Reid 


' 7 , 10 ,, 

chiMIvxs viMipItfs. Annie Jiui L i 

'7. -« 

iti't • . for ii« mvn s.ikc hm k ' 
jliL-v luvpej it nvghi ge, 
juice working." ® 

"Oh dear. I hadn't thought of ihai 

l.ikc pumni: .1 chiiiii eaa inw a 
ken s ncxiing box. ynii menn?" 
lire cciur.il mciiiphor of the u(« 
ciirerccN. 

Four ami a luilf nioiith, later the nj, 

r.iior rctiirMs to |ton,b.iy. alone. locoS; 

ihcvhilil. oiilviu hnd ihai in herabieS 
It luk Ivcti ilijgnoked as mcntallv defro. 
ivc. Dr da .Svniza refuses to let her be 
II. bill promiM-k m arrange a jubiiituie, 
\Miilo iliis IS being arranged he imim 
lier 10 a iamity wedding iit the TurfOdi 
at I’oiina. I'liere. she and Dr da Sosn 
have a lung and iiueiise discussion abcsi 
the lumeiplc-v uf adopting a child ftoaa 
diiferem r.ice and culinre. Da Souza idh 
her tliai. in his opininii. it is wTont, To 
hint it seems ■*« >ori of ernzy pretcnfc. !i 
isn't real. Ii's .igainsi nature;' Piofoundh 
affected by his reasoning, the nartWr 
abandons all plans for adoptiott- ud 
returns foriliwith to Bombay niih Wn. 
where a brief love uffoir ensues. 

The china egg trick - a false eggengesikr- 
ing a real one - turns out to have wortedoa 
the narrator. Back in England she dlKcrm 
she is pregnant by da Souza. Tonyrcfuwia 
accept the child and the narrator len» 
him, returning to Bombay and da Som 
Tlic story ends with her buck in a Bomb 
liutcl room vviiiiiiig f<ir dn Souza lo phoiir: 
"I cunlinuc because 1 must . . . Hnvt 
mkeii my iictioii. pushed the boat aui 
from the diirk shore in hope and dt«il 
and now washed up in this lemporarf 
place. I can only wait nnd wiil hialo 
telephone. And wail ngain . . , Suddtri} 
the telephone rings." 

"The Chinn Egg” is an iffectiiijt 
deeply considered exploration trf ndi! 
dislocution. cultural pretensions and iIk 
contrasts llint exist between a sterile qaI 
ern clvili/niion and 11 fecund andcutott- 
ll is carefully and lueivliy written. « 1 it 
evocative dcseripiloiis of Bombay, and Hi 
images and themes are cleverly ctrei' 
related, llic scenes of Indian life and de 
Indinn eliaraciers (he iinrraior niKts 
reflect biully 011 lier London wodd sod 
society. Tony, her hiisltnnd. is s hi^ 
powered ciplicr; their friends come 
"quietly wealthy fainllles". live in Ken- 
sington and deal "in pictures and niber 
grand iinikpics''. It's no wonder dial ilu 
stink rtiul life of Boinbny und tiie pot- 
licMIed, cynieiil Jn Sou/n scjqi.iu<k'ft 
ap|>ciilingiilteriiailve. 

The cniss ncmeniilies of Ihe nifrah^i 
London world niso crop up In motiofllif 
Ollier KioiicK, wliicli. set beside 
Chinn Egg”, look liglitwciglil. With 
exception of "Tlie Other UhHwbv Cw 
dren" - u convincing moinoir of « 
hood hmintiiig .set in i^ist-war 
l-omlon - these stories could have km 
written hy any coin|>eieni priiciiii®"®^ 
the genre. I-'oiir arc In 11 WognqimW’ 
nioilc. covering in n few pnges d>* *'*(? 
of II life or lives nnd ciuling with an Imik 
or {uithetlc twist. Tliey nre elegflnily 
ten. dciiiils lire ndci]iiuicly nssembicdi^ 
backgrounds knowledgeably filled lit- 
they- (Inn'i nrousc (he sllgliiesi 
cxcilcmcnt. Tliey nre depressing esflo'i«’ 
of 11 certain type of English short 
one that is clitisic, up|K*r-.iniddle;«i» 
siyllsticully moribuml. ' sclf-wnso^l' 
Inicllceiunl nnd frciincntly airiiinfoj”* 
tingling sensitivity or subJoycMfl 
cpiplinnic effect. 


When Lil Hndsden is gnroiied on, 
home from the pub in the ama" ^ 
Const town , of ' Todmarsh. - .** j,; 
shortage of suspects. So appoUfo? }?. „ 
that almost tiny member of her 
any one of her acquaintances. 
murdered her with pleasure. Indwd. 
tim.e ono' suspects .that .Robert ,Bsm „ 
who has recently written on 
tie, jrilght in Mother's Boys (188pp- 
45 : 75 . 0.00 .231 589 p) be imW 'J 
.subject with a murder by a col!««^^ 
iact; he la more prigioal, and most rt ; 
wlirbe deceived, ns are the-Pol'C®» 

: plehalng double take with which iw , 
ends. Satlafaciory as Mother's Boys^ .. , 
CBii't'hclp feeling, when one comp*^. 
Wilh Robert Barnard’s preYiP.“? 

: Cfeath hi a Co/d C/imate, that the ; 

slightly relaxed and is no, Iongcr <]u|t a 

: Stretch. • I 
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To the sound of bells 


By Stephen Medcalf 


JOHNBFTJBMAN: 

Church Poems 
Illustrated by John Piper. 

John Murray. £5.95. 

07195 3784 3 

JOHN BETJBMAN (Edttor)i 
Collins Guide to Parish Churches of Eng- 
Isnd and Wulea including the Isle of Man 
Third Edition. One Volume. 

ColUos. iS.9S. 

000 2161 66 4 

A few months ago there were pubiisbed 
some characteristically acerbic and urgent 
tetters from Evelyn Waugh accusing John 
Betjeman of regarding religion "as a 
source of pleasurable emotions and sensa- 
tions” and calling on him to come out of 
the Church of England, round which, In 
that spirit, he had built his "life and 
leamiog and art". Church Poems and the 
new edition of Parish Churches might be 
regarded as Sir John's equally characteris- 
lic response, oblique, gentle and trium- 
phant. Church Poems conlaias thirty 
poems of which two are new, the rest 
from Poems in the Porch and other 
earlier collections. It is evocatively illus- 
trated by drawings by John 
Piper— although I should be sorry to 
believe that the gaunt inland Victorian 
church of Horsington which heads A Lin- 
colnshire Church really is that Betjemsnic 
equivaienl of the Grail chapel, in Ihe 
green marsh, worn by sea wind. 

Restored with a vengeance, for certain 
About eighleen-eighty-eight. 

Of those in Parish Churches Friskney, or 
perhaps Burgh-Ie-Marsh, sound more fit- 
ting, 

Like any notable poet, Betjeman may 
oe taken Ln two ways: as the maker of a 
haodful or two of absolute poems which mt 
lor technique on a mass of 
crafUmanlLke verse; or us the uttcrer of a 
unique voice which varies in power but 
whldi always, In some degree, for those 
who have been caught by it, pnehonts. 
(Consider Hardy as taken by Leavis and 
respectively). No doubt Church 
Poems (although It contains half a dozen 
that should be counted absolute poems) 
was complied primarily for those to 
'^noni the voice is Irresistible. But it la in 
the end fatal to good reading to separate 
the two kinds of approcintlon. 

If Waugh were right, then the voice 
Ywtd only be concerned with chatting on 
abw churches and the humours of lltoso 
‘™‘ use them. In fact, it is not accidental 
Mr dispenaable thot many of Betjeman’s 
^nu eod by talking about the funciton 
®‘ a church as a place to pray In. . 
ror In Betjemnn’a world, churches are 
os fl louroe of aesthetic sen- 
"tton, They arc Insoparabto from the 
genera] life of. U»e community; "Without 
a church”, he. saya in the preface to 
"I tltlnk a place lacks Its 
^ and Identity”. And (hey are 
Jae^rable from their funetlonj “Harry 
wuiiami... laya that citurclies are banks 
“^on, and R is a^ection that keeps 
string", from the same preface; 
™ TOm the Introduction to Parish 
"the purpose of the. church 
I .. to be a piece where the Faith 
and ihe Sacraments are odmlnla* 

«n]?i Ibese apprehensions was . 

« Ihe; point of Parish Churches. It ia 
it guidebook, nor was 

J *«PPo« thaf any church 
bm^l fpn Ihe districts he kaws, 
tnarbJ^ *§ree with the choice of churches 
ailrartlvJJ'V"* « "exceptionally 

from?),! must glean. 

ahbnv«f!i.^ edition, for the notes on 
gnd'on ’The Purpose of 
wfluiH^^L Irfi put). But he 

one *** ept^ provide 

M-:Pvery oni put to. An 

the wind" , (a 
aow ao^felri ^ Purpose'' aid therefore 
(dj a dust jaeket) 

on hour.. 

Hver h« 5 ' ®' . y^hell had e^dently : 

Thorpe. ; 


added tbe last three, but only those. And it 
the purpose of this book was to proclaim 
hidden treasure, this was wise: of all 
treasure, especially treasure apart of whose 
value la peace, some should always be left to 
come upon later. 

In fact, this new edition shows how 
well the task of leaching people to recog- 
nize hidden treasure has been done. A 
few churches have been omitted-one. 
Jarrow, I think by mere accident in (he 
rearranging of counties to suit the new 
pattern. But many more have been 
added, including a new and most valuable 
section on the churches of the relatively 
guidebookless country of Wales. To make 
room for them, the old leductive descrip- 
tions of atmosphere have been pruned, 
though not abolished, and the accounts 
have become a little more technical. One 
sad feature is that to every church has 
been added a direction for the motorist: 
sad not just for (he train lover ("The 
northbound train traveller from St. Pan- 
crai" of 1958 has become *‘the north- 


ton"? or, extended to the relation of the 
life of the community with all its 
artefacts, than in the pretace to First and 
Last Loves with its ending on the collect 
for charity? 

Betjeman’s articulation of love may not 
seem lo be everybody’s. “Odi et amo", 
he says in the introduction to Parish 
Churches, suma up the general opinion of 
the Church of England among the tew 
who are not apathetic", and although he 
substitutes for this the mono "To God’s 
Glory and the honour of the Church of 
England", still “I hate and 1 love" may 
seem no bad description of "Betjemanic 
irony". 

But then there are objects for which 
intelligent love could only take that form; 
a good many of Ihe environments, for 
example, of which the Church of England 
forms the heart and identity: 

Church of England bells of West- 
gate . . . 

You have one more message yet 


more like one side of Betjeman than 
Hawes's most famous lines of the knight's 
tomb Inscribed; 

For though the daye be never so long 

At last the belles ringeih to evensong? 
And isn't the covert erotidsm of Skel- 
ton's Philip Sparrow rather like another 
side of Betjeman? But above all it is by 
their self-confident insecurity, which 
causes their tone to be continually escap- 
ing the reader, that those poets are 
linked. 

The whole tone is one of many pro- 
ducts of a church which tries lo adjust 
itself to, and yet to consecrate actual 
human society. But Betjeman has further 
qualities which pul him above Corbet and 
Hawes, perhaps above Skelton or Her- 
rick. His own personal voice, plaintive, 
confiding, full of doubt but self-possessed, 
learned, seeming to dare its read- 
ers not to be interested in everyiUng 
that interests him, has an amazing power 
to change our apprehension of the world. 
The power to make us love, a little, such 



Icihii iih’ fin/ Lnr h> Lhom'; 
ilun //)(S JK'ir hnju. iv/i/tii / M’t’, 
A-ii/L' llh' work nnJ woihihin s/jih. 
'[Ik’ii In; ii i<uiinc Ih’um I will ilnnlh' llh\' 


• 1)1 H<'i l)«'i I 


Two Webh blue-black slate memorial lab- 
lets, the one on the left firom Over-Hpiidon, 
D^yshlre, ivfzA a ouotadon from Heriiert's 
pom "Madns\ the one above Jrorn rfte 
Chapin Library, Wllllmistown, Mas- 
sachmtis. TTiev are among /Aewve/iry-ntee 
llbairadons in Lettera Slate Cut: WorKshop 
Practice and ihe Making of Letlera, due oui 
on April 2^vm Lund Humphries (36ppplus 
llhutraritms. £7.RS paperback. 0 AS55J 
429 2). 


Thorpe, ’ 
Burgh St.: 


bound motorist driving lip (he M.!" who 
gains "a poor improsslon of Bedford- 
shire’’) but fbr Ihe reader, because in (he 
first edition each place seemed to stand 
unique, The pilgrimage centre of Its little 
uaiveiM, whereas now Launceston is just 
8 place reached by driving, “20 m NW of 
PlymouA on A.388". But this is a quib- 
ble, and the testimony to the popularity 
gain^ for churt^ crawling since. 1958 is 
heartwarming. 

Since ' that - year, Parish Churchy fiai ' 
been a guiding light through a very dark 
age Indeed for parish churchei. In which a 
number of fine ones • have perished, 
because their function was not valued. 
Thul age is not over: at least two, even of 
those included in this latest edldon of 
Parish Oturdtes -and asterisked to star 
their beauty, have been ruined. St 
’Thomas, Ardwlck Green North, has been 
gutted by Greater Manohester’i. Council 
dnd filled with offices; St Luke, 
t^ieetbaid HiU Road, utteriy destroyed 
(except, .admittedly, tor the “good, street 
railing’’) by the dioceire of Mandieiter. 
Light, oeitainly, is dawiilog, and partly 
because of Betjeman. Tbe most popular 
English theological book of the last, two 

yeori, . Canon ■ Vanstonc’s Love's 
Bndta^vr, Lora's Expense says that a 
church building "is; felt to be neithw a 
necessity nor a fiaciiity but an offering. 
.Love.'<bBi!|bcen. Bxpertded upon It...". 
Has love’s expenditure of tiine, care and • 
ctyft beeti put to .better than in "Veb 

les'turii^'. ...towards the restoradort.of' 
the Ctfbrch 0 ^ St,. Katherine ChJselhamp:.- 


"Pllmsolls, plimsolls in the summer 
Oh goloshes in the well" 

Comic: yea, and when ihe same bells 
recall thecblldren 
Some with wire around their glasses 
Some with wire across their teeth 
Writhing frames for running noses 
. And the drooping lip beneath 
even a. little 8 lckenli\g; but true. Human- 
ly finds '.ft very .dlfflcult to accept an' 

- attltodo . whieh : Is . heitber 1 passionately 
adoring nor passionately dlrillusioned nor 
weary of both: and Betjeman’s poems are 
often ^ed Ironic or eccentric when they 
ere merely (as Oiarles Williams said of a 
not iJtpgetber dlsstmllai: poet, Swfft) 
."actnality.clrcumfiised by poetry".' . . 

. But -the tradition ' to ' which Betjeman 
belongs is too kindly to. be Swift's.- It is 
cartalnly, nevertheless," Chiiroh of .Bag- 
land: and wjiere It goes'back .to li a mat- . 
ter that i^ht concern . Evelyn Waugh, 
since it touches on the- question of eon- . 
Unulty^hether ' the Church of England' 
or. the Oiuich of Rome better represents 
die English ChUrcb of the' Middle Ages. 
Geptle, ladrical, odd, lustful, irfous, seep- 
deal, humorous, aware of bdng (he style 
of little man, yet 'self-confident, deeply 
attached to'Uiat inspect' of the Cbiirch of 
England “with its singular old rubrics oind 
surplices at All Hallowidde" (Carlylores 
d^erately.far ouuide tbfs'tradldoji asTt 
is posslUe io.be) where uerament and 
rolk-cui|om overlap, the line teems to . me 
to id beck throii^ Henlek end .Corbet to 
SkdtM. and.Haww. Is there aiiyibing 






environments as Wwlgale is obviousi 1 
knew a man who was rapidly descending 
into melancholia it lodging in grin and 
. forsaken Cardigan Street in Oxford, und]' 
be came across the lost ilnw of “St Bania- 
bos, Oxford”; 

Not poets but clergymen hastened to 

' meet 

Hiy redden’d remorseleanesa, Car-'- 
dtgan Street. 

Bui the conquest of. new o^s pf lan^ 
guage ii as .reimrkaplq, Httt. '.’teiAinie-. 
lesshess Is Ifhpfdsrive,' I ' Suppose; ' 
because of the sheer aurprise of It, only 
just within the bounds of Justice, yet cer- 
tainly within them; In the rather jhwiiiir 

The chandeliers would twidkle gtdd: . 

As pre-Traoiariao seiinons roll'd 

Doctrinal, sound and dry. 

I suppose It Is tbe placing of the one 
obrioiisly praising • word . of -- (brae, 

' "sound", ..betweeo the. nonilaUy deadly 
"dodrinal’i and "dry’’ that enables the 
whole llde to take its place in a context ol. 
^sribdate nostalgjn and even devotion, 
and Itself to express those feelings. 
Cotou^wo^dB, . too, . be has done a lot 
with— the '.'redden’d’’ of the suosei on 
those nlnetsehth-centuiy bricks ia one 
example, biit a better is "pale": "countiy 
churches old and pale"; a Herefordshire' 
rood screen "textured pole, erey irith 
time". . 

.. Su^ delicacy with words ipakes ii not. 
unredsortable to cQmppre fietjenian vliii; 
ope ‘of the greatwt of poets, of .whose: 
baiance and Cye for det^lTbo first. word 
used is again ."irony’’: Ohaucef, to whom . 


after all most traditions In English poetry 
do go back. To believe in tire Chrisdan 
God; lo be nevertheless obsessed with 
time and death, yel lo love life in its 
complexity: to have a sharp eye for de- 
tail, especially topical, and a gift for create 
ing clioraciere at once eccentric and univ- 
ersal; to be a deft maker of poetry of all 
kinds, and yet to be most naturally 
assodaied with humorous verse; to culti- 
vate a poet’s persona, but with the Impli- 
cation that such a persona is only impor- 
tant ii it amuses; to make no absolute 
boundary of decorum between humorous 
and solemn: these are all qualities at once 
Betjemanic and medieval (the eceleeiasti- 
cai nature of so many of Betjeman's 
satiric objects of course helps her^Mrs 
Battlecock’s window in which she stands 
in "Bthtol and Clifton" b surely a low 
Anglican version of Lady Meed's wfodow in 
Piers Plowman). But they Are most partlcu- 
brly Chsucerian. b It possible to come 
closer to the tone of the lines. 

Nas never pyk walwed In galauntine 
As 1 in love am walwed and ywounde 
which have puzzled commentators, than 
to imagine a topical simile from a Bet- 
jemanJe love poem? To sueh rimilea the 
question— serious or not serious?— is 
almost inapplicable: they are Just the 
products of men who see things vdth a 
singular realism, from a series of odd ang- 
les. 

Betjeman implies that understanding of 
the Middle Ages comes to him rarely and 
dimly "on a hot summer Sunday morning 
in the countiy when I hove been reading 
Chaucer to the sound of bells pouring 
through the trees’’. But then has a day 
passed when Betjeman has not been lis- 
tening to the sound of belb, which, like 
Froude, he thinks the last echo of the 
Middle Ages? Tliey echo through his 
poetry. I suppose be likes them because 
they are at once ephemeral and perma- 
nent, something lo be'compaied to whet 
he loves similarly, the waves of the sea or 
a riven 

... It seems a miracle 

That leaf and flower should never even 

stir 

In such great waves of medieval 
sound . . . 

• As clear as the weed-waving broolc and 
as eVeply flowing. 
Thby ring Ihanks -for him, and doom, 
birth and married and death. They 
embody his feeling for the Church: 
Imprisoned in a cage of sound 
Even (he trivial seems profound— 
an institution which through Its oddity 
claims to perpetuate “taking of tbe man- 
hood into Ood". Above all, as he (old us 
with the title of his autobiography, they 
aummon: 

So grows the tinny tenor faint or loud 
And all things dmvv towards St. 

Bnodoc. 

So often fietjenian seems to become 
the' humorous self-deprecating Bngliwh 
.Proust, whether in socbl observation, the 
oddity of hte- sexual persona (waan’t 
Proust’s first expressed thought . about 
Albertioe that she must be the mistress of 
a professional bicycibt?) or that quaai- 
mystical sense .of time and something 
beyond lime. It Is the belb ahove.ail that 
create this sensed sounding ‘differeotly . at 
different, iltqes and angles, but always the 
samp. B,tejeitaan*a latest verse, teaicely h 
. Ftoen. . rathdr ah -.’Tmprimempiit''.' likts ozie.- 
6f Bee'rDOhm’S''otl 'tdtiM'''BMa''frcKn''''tiLe ' 
Reverend James . .Hurdb’s '*Village 
Uirate*', tells us Iheisame thing of Magda- 
len beUp: '"Wheh I' was twelve, as deep 
, they were to me/As'now' (h^ sound when 
I ' am severity-thrpe" - mat the '• same 
"loud ezhUaratlng ifoal,7Note -dyini all 
awav, Ddw fialnUy heaid" by H^b in the 
178(u, Fbr tbls.effocti Beijei^n 'frana- 
forma Hurdb's lines, which are full of 
boyish exuberance In tbe original' (Hqrdia. 
was about twentyrfiye when be jhibUshed 
them), into a' Nunc Oimhtls.' Thqt undeS 
Ifoes! ihe deslrpd effect: whicK is further 
ehlaiged. by the setting of the lines in 
■Churw Poems as si pendant to “CAuich of 
.Bngbnd, Thoughb occibloned by heai^ • 
ing the belb of Magdalen Tbwet from the 
Botapio Oa^en, .Oxfokd ; bn ' St. 
Magdalen's boy.” There the belb, as in 
"Hoiise of Rest", sununon to Bucharfsl, 
and the end of it all b ... ' 

I thank the bells of Magdalen Tower. 

The "heart and. identity’' of Betjeinan's 
poems, as of the' Christian reli^on which 
he professes, Is tliankaglvliig. 
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ALEXANDER 

ZINOVIEV 


The Radiant 
Future 

Translatecffrom the Russian 
by Gordon Clough 

Alexander Zinoviev’s new novel 
ie a satirical parable for our time, 
written by a man recognised as 
one of the Soviet Union's leading 
philosophers, who in The 
Yawning Heights courageously 
publicised his scorn for the 
system, and is now an exile. 

'Zinoviev is proof that not even 
totalitarianism can entirely 
expunge the human propensity to 
laugh at the wrong moment.' 

CLIVE JAMES, 

New York Review of Boohs 
0370802198 £7 >60 


ORIANA 

FALLACI 


A MAN 

Translated from the Italian 
by y^ilUam Weaver 

A Man is a compelling portrait 
of the Greek Resistance hero 
Alexander Panagoulie who was 
condemned to death for 
attempting to murder tile 
dictator, George Papadopouloa. 
It ie described by Oriaua Fallam 
horaelf as 'a book about the 
loneliness of the individual who 
refuses to bocatidogued. 
sohematised, categorized by 
fhshions, ideologies, societies, 
power ... a book about the hero 
who fights alone for freedom and 
ibr truth...' 

'Ad important and invaluable 
book, both OB a piece of history 
and for the vividly detailed 
mechanics of political oppression 
and how one man wrestled with 
it.' Publishers Wsehiy 

0370303867 £6t60 


Norah Lofts 
The 

OidPriery 

0370 ^911 ^'96 


Rhona Martin 
Mango Walk 

0870308666 £6>60 ‘ 


james Leigh ^ 
The 

Ea^Yfetork 

0fiWiM!)8783- £5^ . ' 


comnaentary 


No man’s homecoming 


By Alan Jenkins 


taml^ Voices elementi ol puzzle and ineonsisten* 

BBC Radio 3 and Lytielton Theatre ll,e circumambient sexual ambiguous- 

• neis. the oervaaive overtones of menace 

aod perveraion — there are no prizei for 

« ^ „ Aotidna these io any play by Pinter. But 

Somevdiere-^nthBcnormouscJly ayoung 

man ttdnks of his mother, who languishes of 

somewhere on the south coast and thinks of ||oui)|e.talk 


Withers (**1 was a right titbit, she said. I was 
like a piece of plum dufT), Lady Withers 
("She ask^ me to call her Lally"), the 
alarming Jane and unspeakable menfolk. 



or . • 

S;,"- 



•• V'" 






herson. These Ihou^is, formulated but not 
transmitted (their content tells us as much), 


Pinter's verbal touch, at its surest on the 


irMlUllllllCU ^LllCir LvJlICnL ICII9 U5U llliu;ii;i 1 Sia^vi a •^iwsii 

mother and son address to each other in an boundary between politeness and derange- 
unspecified Diode, its ambiguities exploited ment, the genteel and the thuggish, and his 
to Ac full between uoapoken monologue marvellousearfortheself-revealingphrase, 
and unwritten letter. There is no suggestion for the detail or cadence (hat ren^w acute 
of contact made, response secured, but only embairaasmeot or conJurM a world of social 
an overwhelming sense of solitary, echo- posturing, Is put to deft effect-"! had never 
lessspeaking. Harold Pinter's latest work is seen so many buns. One quick glance told 
a play for two voices - and, at the end, a were perched on cakcsiands all 

thirdvoice.thatoftheyoungmBn'sfalher- • ■ *” 

and for those voices' tones of voice. The Thefather'slastwordsfromthegreve.'T 
young man lella himself entertaining, even have so much to say to you. What I have to 
exciting stories of his new "family", while say to you will never be said", do not 
the abandoned, widowed mother lives in contain within themselves the possibility of 
her memories of the old. the hoped-for communion. They entertain 

Twl«broadca.tonRmiio3,.nfl,.ccBS- S' ojlj of Imvoobto 

fully trun.|X«d to lb. .uge for ■ drama- S'h T'l- ^ 

ti»d Olatf^ “r.mlia." at the Lvtialtnn MJ unbraakabl. allritta. laavltab y, given 






V/ 


tiled platform “reading" at the Lyttelton 

thentrS (where the acmrs sit In cn^ chairs ‘heae family vbic« 

before a bleak no-background) the play is f 

an exquisitely funny and^langem piece of auipnilna. hi la^uage so 

theatS whether far dlsembodSd vdees on *nd 

the airwaves or far figures reduced by h|i best n«)raente ^ so menwrable. that it 
minimal llghiing to near-sllhoueites on like the price ^ h^^^ 

aCTeen8.Muchofitrccalls"claBiIc"Plnter- -no»torbp.servi«to*‘rMlUm' ora‘‘vlew 
thtvnWrotneHomtcomlsgorNoMen's ' but for fidelity fa a 

Land - but lefioed almost to disappearing *®**/°i '’f " ‘ 

(we do not actually see, or hSr. a^ted to Samuel Beckett. 

grotesquesinthU play). Michael Kitchen as equivalent of perfect 

the young man, Peggy Ashcroft as his ' 
mother, and Mark Dignam as the father, 

gave faultleas performances; on radio they J.1FH ^ ^ _ 1 • 

The scientific spark divine 

way of surenesa or nuanco. . .. .. ........ 

' phofagnphe, organized by the History of 

Inirtidly (he boy Is adf-jusllfylngly. H« T Mnrriaiivii- Pi«nnlr Depenment at MaochMier Univer- 

jauntily defensive about his move away 0* ■tvmrumun l,.ruiiK lify^ cornea closer still— though still not 

from the nest; the mother aaguuhed, ~ close enougb— to explaining Harrison's 

ploindvc, fondling memories as lo^dy as ^ ^ _ peculiarly rodoent genius, 

site once dried the boy's hair, "so gently Order of the Days Thomai Harrlaoa 

with ray soft towel". Gradually, almost Architecture of .the Greek Revtral „ , 

imperceptibly a ihlfl in emphasis ooxirs, Whitworth Art OaUery, Mapchesler. thriSJroval of pSni n«mrn. 
the totw and burden of the utterames — ’ ^ 

TngTmKS^ w"*"" Harrifan ji fut becoming a cuU therefore a Greek Revivalist « second 

fl^re among atchliectiinl hlitorian: a hand, learning hli mouldings laboriously 

foU'jry. *hy, province genius, immured via the follu of Siuartand RwS? 

ramdynandtords, the content- w the North West 0 ! Bngtand, yet the Pertiaps because his scholarshlu wei vie. 

plates with joy the pf^ of a return and «,hor of some of the ^t remvkabfe ariousT hr felt iST cSZ^ t 

N^aasslcal designs In the history ol aichSoIoglca! iwuraev hb 

tobechargedvrithuncerleiniyorierror;qo European architecture. During Us Neo-Gas^ism never ^'ks to the ll^val of 
family can be without its private dreads, its lifetime he was ignored by the fadilon- 
history of pain and miserable struggles for able world, but admired by cosnojce/itf; ^ 

dominatioii or independence. In Famliy Uid Elgin called him "the most clatiical w«.., .11 ... 

Vofear these are complicated by a departure and sdentlflc architect of hli dav"' r r surviving designs sum up Hnrrl- 

fromhomeandihemscoveryofaneWivery CoeketeU noted in bia diari 'MiaTitinn nS?* brand of Neo-Qassiclsm. 

present, ready to come home to roost, nion's reimtadon dwindled, hnd «ndn^ ta’5!n 

though conveyed indirecUy, both through to dwindle until the redlscoverTof hU ?«fl* 1 , ? “ mediaeval 

JS** of ^ daxAnp In the later I9fi0s. sSee then JSSair mtnT®?" ^ f 1 

touehlngfterrible picture that emerges of academic hterest has grown apace An of a mathemaUclan, 

the boy's "real fanUly", and through the exhibiUon was mounted We Q^rosw^^^ .*h**“**^T. 

more startling and comic diElacaledness of Museum. Chetter, io 1977. And this !at- *”*o**®j> of doalgn, 

hi. «pn« 6r.r.„,„i„ „ „„„„ «, dUpU, of W boO^.’.'S, 

A A .*' 1 ' • . Porti« and drcular Ulmiiy, this li a bulld- 

S Shf*1TIPC- ■ contentious recent history. 

9 9UIUlCd After prolonged dispute, it has now been 

I I. - _ ... ... rescued from demolition but itOI awolii a 

W ^ 0 .®'?;^5«ay by , new use. The third is jChester Castle 

Bv TgIH Phillins ' ‘ (WW22),- a key bunding in the Ws- 

^ lUm Ir^lips . Qr^ , ettibliions, of ipeetijist petits- Cory of Neo-aaidcism. "Here" wrote c. 

■ T— ^ H. Oockerett, “a great hand b Visible," 
Joaenh Canell ' ,r*®H*oC^W*eeroomafler'roomof,aay, 1116 cofieied vault of the Shire Hall 

Vrtil^pel GaUery' hS (1791-1801) springs eEfortlessly abovTlu 




Frederick Sandyt: '“Proud Afeir/e" (18921, from mi exhibition ofrarely-seeN VIeuriu 
works of M at the Riverside Studios, Hammersmith, until April 26. rhetiwibrmM 
from collections in and around London, and tnetu^ a group of Leighton draviaip 
never shown bdore. Among the other ariise are Millais, Bumc’Jones, Willim Monk 
and Alma-Tadema. 


rtc«.o.,.,y™uhpi„u».wf.h.h,,sir»^^^^ 

drum home of adulthood. But the artist who claimed (oi have thought at i^smt (182701) at CheiteV 
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Maurice Sendak is with the immortals. As 
long as children took at picture books, 
When the Wild Things Art will be among 
ihek treaiured possessions— to be shud- 
dered at, to be savoured, to be scribbled 
oe, fa be handled uniil'thc book falls to 
pieees. Smtwwelpeter, the AOte books 
with their Tenniei illustrations, The Tale 
af Peter Rabbit, PlnoeHtlo illustrated by 
Aililio Musrino, The Story of Babar the 
Utde Elephant and Just a handful of 
oUiers bdong to the same illustrious 
compsuy, If the children are lucky, their 
psrenis will be encouraged by their recep- 
tion of VHU* Thlnp fa buy them In the 
iOght Kitchen as welHhe central work in 
Sesdak's picture book trilogy, a little 
mlraele of inventiveness and dreughta- 
aUQihjp, hill of delicioua detail recalling 
the decor of the 1930s, which was the 
tine of the artist's own childhood. Freu- 
disQ symbol-hunters, alas, have been 
known to Interpret /n the Night Kitchen 
u a masturbation fantasy and banish it 
irem the nursery in favour of some 
healthy oedipal taie like Jack and the 
Beanihilk. 

Sendsk'i books provide visual education 
oi a very special kind. He is equally sens- 
itive to the interrelation of details in each 
iDdividual pkiure, the place of the picture 
on the page, and the relation of all the pic- 
tures to one another and to the text. To 
[ccDgnize this we need only look at A 
Hole h to Dig, a book whose text was 
nipplied 1^ nursery-school and kindergar- 
un children, arranged by Ruth Krauss, 
ud Uluiirsted by Sendak. All is decora- 
tive delight, from the cover drawings with 
their miSing and Jumping figures, the 
eadpapen with their baiartced srrange- 
omi of dancers, the dreamy vignette 
nth diter and little broiher under the 
olgfat-skv, over the single and double 
P*Y Uluitradons in which, interesting 
ihingi tempt constant exploration wilhoiil 
rter disturbing the delicato bnlance of 
^ «nd fteure, the "hole" theme luni- 
hjg up in differ, eni spots nil over the 
pifae, until we come to the final page, 
with ill ceiebraUon of the act of readirtg 
tnd the Joy of handling books. Or look 
ipin M When the Wild Things An; hora 
she of each picture hclpa to 
^relop and delermlne moodi the itlustrn- 
gradually expand as Max sets out on 
™ faalQsy voyage, until we roncli the 
My famous central poges in which oven 
« text fe crowded out by the wild things’ 
"mrapus". 

After Uial the picluras con- 
sgain' as Max, now purged of his 
™gs,b drawn bock Into his own room by 
^ ^ ^®ve. Or look at the 

in which Sendnk collaborated with 
M blend Rsndell Jarrell— his niiiobiog- 


The artist as orchestrator 

By S. S. Prawer 

ogflhe, „„ .h, ia,.ou. of fh. 

ell as the pictures. They made i: ' 


raphica) illustration pf Jarrell’s The Ani- 
mal Family, where poet and illustrator 
worked together on the lay-out of the 
text ns well as the pictures. They made 
the text into a tight little island of print 
surrounded by wide margins representing 
the world outside, and turned the square 
shape of the whole book into the 
eponymous family's little house. Or. 
lastly, look again at the ever-popular Nut- 
diell Library, whose decorative alipcase, 
with its fastidious arrangement of draw- 
Itigs which afa at once humorous and 
moving, speaks irresialibly of the delights 
offered by books in general and, in par- 
ticular, those offered by the little books 
to be found within. 

This is not the end, however, of the 
pictorial education children may derive 
from early contact with Sendak's work. 
He is always paying pictorial homage, 
either to the popular culture of his child- 
hood (Mickey Mouse, Laurel and Hardy, 
King Kong, Busby Berkeley. Winsor 
McCay) or to the painters and illustrators 
he came to know ns an art-student, a 
developing artist, and a book-collector. 
We find his illustrations speaking the lan- 
guage of Chagall and Corot, of Daumier 
and Rowlanthon, of DBrer, of Ludwig 
Grimm and other nineteenth-century 
illustrators, of Walter Crane and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. These are deliberate acts 
of homage, and the different modes are 
fully integrated into Sendak's own highly 
personal art. Without being mere imita- 
tions, the iUusirationa intnfauce children 
to a wide variety of historical styles which 
they can recognize when they stray into 
an art-gallery or when they come upon 
volumes enshrining the work of some of 
the older illustrators and graphic artists 
that have helped to shape the language of 
Maurice Sendak's picture books. 

The work of an artist of this calibre 
deserves a full-length study and in Selma 
Lanes it has found an able interpreter 
and sympathetic advocate. If anything, 
she la a little too ^mpathetlc, so that her 
study turns out to be more of a hagio- 
graphy tlian a work of crillclun. Such 
advene commtat as the ventures to make 
is usually bnsed on Sendak's own vigor- 
ous self-criticism, which she seeks to 
soften rather than reinforce. There are 
places too where e less committed critic 
than Mrs Lanes might have ventured 
some adverse crllicism: one fentaiv- 
sequence, for inilancc, reproduced with- 
out comment as an example of Sendek's 
growing Involvement with music, seems to 
mo to trivialize the Beethoven quaiici on 
which it is ostensibly based. 

Ohe bt the many virtues of Selma 
Lanes's book is that it pays a good deni 
of niiemlon to llie roots of Sendak’s art 
In hla own childhood. She shows, for 
inalanee, with fasolnatihg detail, the part 
that family pholographa have played in 
successive picture books; and she rightly 
siresses the importance that hJs Jewish- 
ness, hli upbringing in a consciously Jew- 
ish, though not religiously orthodox, 
household has hid for his btieneciual, 






Ida playing her wonder horn. A preliminary sketch Jbr Outside Over There fnm 
The Art of Maurice Sendak reviewed here. 


spiritual and emotional formation. It is 
therefore astonishing that she fails 10 
include in her study a single illustration 
(torn the two early books in which 
Sendak sought to convey the spirit of 
Jewish religious holidays: Good Shabbos, 
everybody (1951) and Happy Hanukah, 
Everybody (19SS). She does, however, 
give us some very fine examples of his 
lllunretions for stories by luac Baihevis 
Singer, in which Sendak sought to talie a 
memorial to members of his family who 
did not survive the great massacre of 
1939-1945. "All those dead Jews in my 
family", he uId, "those . who died In 
Hitler's holocaust, or after lives of hard- 
ship and deprivation, had always been 
vbiy close, and important to me." Some 
observers have even defected subHmbiaJ 
references to the holocaust in In the Nl^U 
Kitchen, a work whioh ia particularly, full 
of private references aod allusions, and of 
which Sendak himself said that II "came 
from the very middle of me". 

May (here not bo some tension, then, 
between Hie conicbus Jewlshneu which 
comes out In the very vocabulary of bis 
convertallDns, and Sendak’s obsession 
with German nri and literature? Scimn 
Lanes fells us tliai when Doris Orgel gave 
him Brehtano’k The Tale of GocM, Hln- 
kef and Ceckriefa to read, "Sendak itVed 
It Iramedlafely". Was he not disturbed by : 
the way Breniono’s programmailc anti- 
Judaism Intruded even into this charming 
tale? Did be read a verslpn la wMch this 
element was eiimlnaied? Or it there 
perhaps some connection between his 


uneasy awareness of the anti-Jewiih ele- 
ment In Brentano's life and work, and his 
failure to illustrate Cockel, Hinkel and 
Cackefela to lus own satisfaction? Future 
blographen of Sendak will no doubt raise 
these questions more explicitly than 
Selma Lanes has fell able fa do. 

Anolhet question that still needs to be 
answered concerns the artlst’a place in 
American popular culture. Mrs Lanes 
tells us much about Sendak's involvement 
with movies of the 1930s; an fovolvement 
which (aa her distorting summary of ,Tod 
Browning’s complex and disturbing Devil 
Doll would seem, to suggnl) she does not 
share. Bui should not an adequate 
assesvnont of Sendak’s art ask bow. the 
children at the centre of his books com- 
pare— aoclologically and iti other ways 
— wllb ibe naughty bo^ that play ao 
propilnant a part ia Americaa popular' 
mythology and . Iconography? Where die- 
Wild Things Are has a boy-hero wai 
hungry and angry to bed by an offended 
parent, after which his room changes Into 
open country and ha wafts ' out ' Into- 
adventures among monsters whom, he 
tames into hb service, only to be tempted 
back inlQ his, own room (restored (o its 
.normal ahape and appearance) by the 
smell of hot food and cake. Is not this bd 
exact reversal of the usual pattern of Lit- 
tle Nemo In Slumberland, where the 
fanlBSy-voyage ia caused -by over-eating, 
where the threatening spaces and pres- 
eqees are not tamed, and where the 
return to normality at the end involves 
relieved confrontation with a scolding 


parent woken by the boy's cries for help? 
How does Sendak’s use of Brooklyn 
Imagery and themes compare with the 
robust ethnic Lower Bast Side humour of, 
say, Milt Gross’s Nice Baby! Does not 
the "Sendak lion", whose infermitient 
presence Mrs Lanes rightly delights in, 
have more in common with W. W. 
Denslow's Cowardly Uon then her dia- 
missive reference 10 L. Frank Baum 
would seem to suggest? Do not even 
Sendak's many p^taits of his beloved 
Jennie have a good deal in common with 
Denilow's Toto? Here is a rlcb field of 
investigation which still awaits adequate 
teeatenent 

There are other gaps too which Selma 
Lane's pioneering work leaves others to 
fill. What of the formative influence of 
Far Eastern an on Sendak, as on so ronny 
earlier illustrators of children's books? 
His vignette for the dedicatlon-psge of 
Meindert DeJong’s The Wheel on the , 
School would seem an obvious example 
which is here neither illustrated nor dis- 
cussed. And why are we not given a 
single specimen of the sepia illuslratlons 
of Blake's Sorsgs of Innocence which Sem- 
dak produced at a turning-point in his 
career? Copyright difficulties may be 
involved here; but if so, we might at lenal 
have been offered a- description, together 
with fame critical reflections on tbe re- 
lation between these pictures and Blake’s 
own. Occasionally readers will feel that 
they would have liked more information 
about, and analyses of, the lechniquei 
and devices Sendak has used over the 
yean to give his imaginings their graphic 
form. Vfhat. for instance, is the "sophlsti- 
ealed process" of colour-separation which 
Selma Lanes mentions on page S3? And 
sccashmally, too, one sighs for more ade- 
quate eroas-referenciog between (ext and 
Hlustrations. Per example, we are told Of 
an early note-book containing Kminalty 
Important akeichea of Brooklyn ehil- 
drea— Includiug the otiglrtal "Roife", the 
heroine of that fevouriie of all young 
•readeis of Picture FufOna, The Sign on 
kashas Door, as well as of tbe television 
film Retdly ' Ro^e, stoiriiqg the Hutthell 
Kids. We wareh ftrf- these sketches in 
vain usilj some excellent e£ainplei tulh 
up, unhenlded, Jo’ the marglti iri a later 
page. 

The rest ioust be all praise. The;^Btory- 
of Sendak’s Ufa, Criendabips and dawlop- 
’ ing aft is unfolded with informed sym- 
pathy and exempiBry tact. We are told 
enougli to'iioderstaad the deeply penonal 
nature of hiB nrt without, being led to 
. intrude unaeceHarlly into more private 
areas of the artlat'i life. The Ulustrafions 
have clearly been chosen with Loving 
care; they are supplemented by a well- 
written (ext which tells us some things to 
look for while leaving us to moke- many 
discoveries of our own. The size pf each 
picture, is alv^ys meticulously stated, as 
are (he materials used in its product- 
lon-^en and Ink, wash, watercolour and 
so on. Particular pleasure can be derived 
foom many Juxtiporitions of early sketch 
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and rini»hed drawing or print. There are 
Nplendid dose-ups of pictorial detail, too, 
enabtlng us to see, with unwonted darity, 
such things as the nervous strokes so 
characteristic of Sendak's cross-hatching 
and shading. The publishers and the 
(Japanese) printers have done the book 
proud; colour and black-and-white illus- 
iratiuiu are equally clear, true and 
unsniudged throughout, and we find 
ourselves offered additional delights like 
the pop-up picture of UiUc Red Riding 
Hood and the wolf in grandma's clothing 
(suggested, I would guess, by Tomi 
lingerer's gct-well card after Sendak’s 
heart-attack), or the mock-up of an early 
version of Wfd Things which enables ns 
to turn over pages that ore seven inches 
long and only three quarters of an inch 
vride. Here Is richness indeed— page after 
page of visual delicacies, from the elegant 
and amusing silhouettes of Sendak's 
German period to the boldly coloured 
Now York skyline transformed into 
kildten cartons, canisters and implements, 
traversed hy Oliver Hardy triplets Id 
cook's regalia, and surveyed by Mickey 
from the aeroplane he has fashioned out 
of the dougli Into which (like Dusch's 
Max and Moriir) he had earlier been 
kneaded. 

Among the many rewards Selma 
Lancs's study offers its adult renders is a 
closer understanding of the relationship 
between text and picture in modern chil- 
dren's books. Sendak's work may now be 
seen to fall luto three broad divisions: 
"illustrated books (1)", where the graphic 
nrltst supplies pictures for an existent 
text, which he may or may not have 
talked over with the author: "illustrated 
books (2)", in which the same artist sup- 
plies words and illustrations but in which 


the main weight of the meaning is carried 
by one or other of the (wo elements in 
symbiosis (Sendak includes Kenny's Win- 
dow, Very Far Away, The Sign on Rosie's 
Door and the Nutshell Library in this 
category): and “picture books", defined 
by Selma Lanes as 

a special mix of text and art, in which 
the pictures are vitally needed to fill in 
what the words leave unsaid; the 
words, in turn, are indispensable for 
moving the narrative forward during 
whatever tune — or space— gaps exist be- 
tween iiliistrations. In n picture bonk, 
neither text nor pictures by themselves 
can tell the story. They comprise an 
equal and totally interdependent part- 
nership. 

Into this last category go Wild Things, 
Night Kitchen, nnd the more recent Our- 
side Oi-er There which this reviewer has 
not yet had a chance to see. Within these 
broad overall divisions different sub- 
categories can once again be dis- 
tinguished: one may, for instance, con- 
trast “no-nonsense illustrations" dcpictiag 
scenes that play a pan in a literary text- 
witb ‘’illuminations” or "interpretations". 
These last are well exemplified 1^ Sen- 
dak's haunting pictuics for the Oilmmi' 
lilies; each picture seeks to encapsulate 
Ihe psychological tensions and resolutions 
at the centre of the tale concerned, rather 
than iUuiirate one single incident from ll. 
To describe such rdailonships Sendak 
likes to UM musical analogues. He com- 
pares certain illustrations to poems made 
into songs, where Ihe music supplies 
shades, nuances, and even, on occasions, 
additional meanings. We find him speak- 
ing, ni one point, of "setting words to pic- 
tures". At other times he compares the 
illustrator to a conductor interpreting a 


score, or to an accompanist who supports 
a singer and shows him to his best advan- 
tage. He seems Ip have lost interest, 
however, in Illustrations which he 
describes as “a kind of background music, 
in ihe.right style, in tune with the words", 
What most attracts him nowadays, his 
biographer tells us, is the kind of "picture 
book"’ brilliantly exemplified by Where 
the Wild Things Are and In the Night 
Kitchen, in which text and picture are so 
interdependent that one is unthinkable 
without (he other. 

Sendak's work is nourished by a deep 
tap-root into his own childhood experi- 
ence, and it shows an honesty which has 
not always endeared him to those who 
select children’s book for libraries or the 
nursery. He recognizes and depicts the 
Tebellhnis rages of childhood as well as 
early sexuality; his full frontal nudes of 
babies and young children have offended 
some, his acknowledgment that dogs 
defecate and urinate has alienated others; 
and there are always those who dedare 
some of his illustrations too frightening 
for children. 1 have found that Wild 
Things, far from reinforcing children’s 
fears, helps them to face and deal with 
them— Max, after all, becomes king of 
the wild things, is pu rged of his ra ge, an d 
returns after an enjoyable “rumpus" to 
love, comfort and security in his waking 
experience. Some of the Grimm illustra- 
tions are indeed disturbingly strange; but 
they do not hold the kind of terrofa that 
Arthur Rackham'i grotesques so often 
inspire. Selma Lanes’! study cannot but 
reinforce an impression unprejudiced 
observers will derive ffom any perusal of 
Sendak's books: of his uncompromising 
hoaeily, his personal commitment, his 
clear lecollectlon of his own childhood, 
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his vivid imagination, all in the service of 
a superb visual sense as well as an idc.il 
of craftsmanship that is uil too rare in the 
twentieth century. “That's the wonderful 
thing about being an artist”, we hear him 
say; “you can use the niatermi of your 
life over and over, and always make of it 
something new. In that way, it’s never 
dead (or you.” Or again: “I remember 
things other people don't recall: the 
sounds and feelings and images— the 
emotional quality— of particular moments 
*in childhood." Out of these materials, liis 
studies of older masters, nnd his total 
commilmeni to his own developing art, 
Sendak has foshioned works designed to 
help children "come to grips with the 
reality of their lives", face and exorcize 
their anger, their boredom, (heir fear, 
their Jealousy, their frustration, while also 
opening their eyes to Ihe many visuol 
delights the world has to offer them. 

One of the best-known early pictures for 
and about children comes from Blake's 
‘The Goiex of Pnradise. U shows a child 
setting fool on a ladder that reaches up to 
Ihe moon, crying “1 wnntl I wnnil" while 
its ’parents, huddled closely toguihur, 
stand wondering by. In .Sendak's Kenny's 
Window (1956) we find a characteristic 
variant of this Image: Kenny sits all alone 
at the foot of his bed, the blanket clinging 
to his pyjamas, oiid looks at the full 
moon through one of those open windows 
which play so prominent a pan in this 
artist's drawings. “Do you always want 
what you think you want?", a written 
caption asks. These wondering, reflective, 
old-world children are Sendak's special- 
ity; he has many pictures of them, often 
with dosed eyes, looking Inwards, or with 
downcast lids, happily and totally 
absorbed in a book. But Sendak also 
knows many vJirietles of children's play, 
and he shows us aggressive children that 
make faces, slick out their longue, or 
chase the dog. 

Selma Lanes points out how important 
a part the delights of eating play in hts 
work, and prints his ecumenical picture, 
in the Nuahell Library, of a Christmas 

Building a life 

By Sarah Hayes 


tree impmbubly decorated with ih., 
Jewish panacea, bowls of chicken aT 
His is ii veriicious as well as skiUed 3 
svntiUiun i>f .1 gmmit of experience sm 
ranges over omtciitcd calm, wooderatn, 
amusemern. playfulness, worry 1^3 
aggrcssi.,n. He is as truthful, in hii 
us make; his text nnd his picture uw 
Lilsify what he knows and feels at as 
nduli, what he knew and fell as a chfll 
.Such art cun help more kcnsiiive childitQ 
to master ihcir fears and manage tbrif 
lives heller than the sugared pap theli 
unsuspecting parents so often foi« on 
them. 

To read .Selma Lanes's book, sod 
to study its illustrations, is therefore a 
most saliilnry exercise for anyone faced 
with the responsibility of guiding youiu 
children towards Iwwks that will bele 
them find and accept their esseotlai 
selves. 

"Being defenceless", Sendak has said, 
“is a primary element In childhood." 
Bonks like Ills offer a variety of defeacM: 
ihiit of exorcizing common fears by fini 
raising nnd then allaying them, that of 
blending menoce with laughter aad 
make-believe, that of make-believe which 
never obscures the reullties of the humu 
or animal world from which it takes off, 
that of the kind of vitality and joy we 
find In ihe “Ruale" hooks and fllm, ihii 
of aesthetic delight which distaocu tenor 
and blends it with beauty, that of t 
clearly focused and intensely communi- 
cated private vision which can yel be 
recognized as akin to the vision of muy 
other children in ihe Western world. It 
would be sad if these visually r^H^ul 
chronicles of fantasies, (he bewllderneat, 
the suffering, the aggression, the oom- 
promises and the fun of mlddle-cliu 
childhood sheltered from absolute want 
were (he only books our children had to 
look at; but even that would be far better 
than a children's library in which-by 
accident or design — the works of Maurice 
Sendak did not appear at all. Our «U1- 
dten's world would be a poorer place 
without him. 
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Modern children do not have much time for 
Ihe clossics - the language is too fforid 
perhaps or the action loo Slow for prcapni- 
day tastes. With some books, however, (he. 
magic lingers on, as witnessed by (be popu- 
l^ly of films and television versions of 
FkancN Hodgson Burnett, Louisa Alcolt, 
E. Nesblt and othen. More than pan of 
their success must be attributed to the 
bold tonianiicism of these authors 
themes. The Victorians were not afraid of 
sentitnenf, of wlsli .fulfllmenl, of coinci- 
dence and happy ondlngi, Oesplic tlio 
saccharine and the didnctlc qualUles, 
there was a whole-heartcdneu about 
theb writing that is seldom encountered 
today; real life la too subtle and too 
uncertain. 

It Is a pleasure, therefore, to find a new 
writer tackling classic (hemes with honesty 
and enlhuslaim. Ooodnighi Mr Tom com- 
bines the Secret Garden story of an unloved 
^ild blostomlng Into life with ihe Held! 
ifiotlf of adult bitterness melted by q child's 
affecllon. This splendid first novel is 
unashamedly and giotiously senlimenlal .. 
and it cahitot fail'to be Ibvbd, by readers of 
all ages. . . 

outbreak of war in 
1939 Willie- fiirech Is evacuated from the . 
Mst End. He arrives .off.the train sewn Into. 
Jls Underwear for the winter, carrying a bolt’ 
jw pwnjshmom and q note from his mother ' 
to say ha is a wicked boy, Uhderiiourished. 
covered Ih .brui8d;;.and cowed by the enor- 
tojty ofihis tViliie strikes Tom Oakley 
a.popr ^ci.men, quite iiiillke the tear- ' 
wvay he mighji have expected!. Mtatef Tom 
Whwlfiisian unlikely billei.- an elderley 
tontr. ytho hav-heVer emerged from ’the ‘ 
?^|l^6.;iyhfe |ln. chjldbin.lt. ; He knows 
'nplhlngof chudren^jbiit has enough human- ' ■ 
. Jy to realize that WiiiteVlIfe.up iT|l now has 
.one domlnttied by le^^r and failnro,;- 
W come. 

bu'iW up 8 hte aiid- 

arc the 

niir filbthes.-ih'e -i! 


- arc os lovingly and tellingly described u- 
Mary Lonnnx's skipping rope and seeds. 

I luwcvcr, just at ilic moment (he lunipln 
(he throat titreiiicns to choke the reader.. 
Willie Is recalled to London by Ills mother ft 
single parent) who is ill. The “Illness", it 
turns out, has produced a “present (lus 
Jesus" " a fretful new baby wliosc mouth is 
taped up so she can be u surprise fortvnik. 
Little is suid uf Willie's return to Londoa, 
enough to imply that Mum h liowunhit^ed. 
She cannot cope with her own AwWe 
standards thni demund n vengeful puriian- 
Isin from Willie and nho acctimodalc her 
own sly prnslliniinn. Worried by the 
absence of letters, Mr Tom comes to I-ub; 
don and breaks into Willie's DcpifonlhofM 
to find him chained to ti copper pipe clutch- 
ing the body of his dead baby sister. The 
iraunintized Willie In rescued by Tom fmm 
Itospital nnd Its ilircm of children's lteiw> 
nnd bniltil psychlmrists. Gradually 'M 
nnrniulity of ciuimry life wltli cure, heslib. 
friends, euiifldcnvc nml obsence of fc"< 
reasserts Itself. 

Tliut Isnoieompictcly thecnd.forthhi** 
long book (3U(l pages) nnd WllHc still haste 
accept the shattering blow of the deetb®" 
hii best friend, and a good deal of 
up into the Imigoin , . . if one had a crltidw 
of (his fine book, ll is that Its graph ufop* 
and downs is loo ncttlly drown - ns If the law ■ 
downbeoi hod been suggested by a 
meaning editor and the author had then (ei> 
obliged to pul in a balancing (rather uncaot' 
furltiblc)cpilogue. 

In deference to Michelle Mngorian'spW* 
tern, let Iho upbeat win: the telling m this 
moving story is cfforilcss in its slirtF®'J , 
and lack of pretension. The character**^ 
drawn with sympathy and economy, h™ 

' Ihe village and its uninvited ugly ducki^ 
develop colours aliglitiy brlghwr 
the reader can only be grateful 
author had the courage to use so brilH*" , 
(ind beautiful a palette. \ 

Two classic children’s pop up books ha''* 
recently been published in new «d!hons oy 
Bniest fienn. '7WcA nr Tfeat 
ft 510 00110: 6) Is a reproducilon front wr 
Far Brave jartder (1899) by Lothar M«* 
g^ndqrfer, artisf and toymalter and dwi^ 
<ul$hed creator, bf rrtoving picture 
each picture isaccompanied by hpP>^P.['L 
verses;;. ' ‘ Hie Mdgle ' Boat 
0;610 0til(J4 : W) by ’Vota Sejdmann-Frcufl 
(who Was .thft nlobe'of Sigmund FWud ^ 
whbiq'reai narhe was Martha), a 
‘ums« and stories, was first published o’? , 
half S'centfi^ ago./ . ” . ' 
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Walking the bounds 


A difficult age 


Bv Judith Elkin 

buna WYNNE JONfcii 
Tha HomsHard Boundera 
Macmillan £4.95. 
n 333 30979 0 

The Homeward Bounders is a fantasy 
novel with elements of science fiction, in 
which Dlans Wynne Jones develops the 
idea of war gaming by playing with live 
characters in an infinite number of dlffer- 
eat worlds. As in her previous novels, her 
ipparenlly inexhaustible imagination 
takes mat^y moods and themes. The 
book contains terror, humour, adventure, 
everyday problems of suivival and refer- 
eflces to mythical characiera. 

The story begins in our own world In 
1S79 when durteen-year-old Jamie sium- 
Mei unknowingly into forbidden territory 
aad wUnesses ‘Them" (faceless grey- 
cloaked figures) playing a mysterious 
pme involving minute worlds, huge dice 
and complicated machines. This Is the 
"Real Place" from which They control 
ttbat goes on in different worlds, having 


previously absorbed the reality of those 
worlds. The details of this are only 
revealed later, but Jamie has already seen 
too much and must be "discarded" to the 
"Bounds" between the worlds. There are, 
of course, certain rules: he may not 
"enter play" in any world and every time 
a move ends in hft field of play, he will 
be transferred remorselessly on to 
another field of play. He is allowed to 
return home— if he can find home— and 
only then can he re-enter play. He has 
become a “Homeward Bounder". The 
full horror of the implications of this, is 
only gradually revealed to the render, as 
Jamie relates his experiences in a pleas- 
antly chatty, intimate style which subtly 
emphasizes his terror, loneliness and his 
longing for home. 

Jamie passes through a hundred worlds, 
some welcoming, others hostile, before 
returning home but it is one hundred 
years later and he Is still a thirtecn-ycar- 
old. He has met numerous vividly drawn 
characters: Helen with the magical Hand 
of Uquar, Jorli, the demon-hunter, the 
mythical Titan chained endlessly to his 
rock, Ahasucrus, the Wandering Jew and 
The Plying Dutchman. 


It is a complex story with many differ- 
ent threads running through it. The early ^ 

allusions to characters and situations In By jCDIUtCir JVlOOCiy 

the latter part of the story may well be 

missed on a first reading. The recurrence lqis duncaN: 

of the anchor symbol, references to 

mythology and the emphasis on Hope, are „ Tf „ „ ox 

important elements In the understanding of 

the story. “Hope is an anchor" Ahasucrus v -41 / 

states prophetically; “If you cast hope aside 
... all evil is cast out with it”. KEN HORNSBVi 


It is only when Jamie is totally bereft Behind Ihe Ears 
of hope (hat he unwittingly frees the Dobson. £3.95. 

Titan and begins to understand ft >5^ 72202 9 
Ahasucrus' prophecy and the states of the 

SiJwt "You're sixteen now-iweei shleen^lhe 

now be won, the worlds can berome real ^^en lovely things begin to hap- 

T ir'* pen", muses the heroine of Lois Duncan's 

*h«nnlng story. Summer of Fear. But 
^1 secure the continuing survival of the Jhe nor Jimmy, the sixteen-year- 

old' hero of Ken Hornsby's book Wer 
It Is not an easy book to read and ?**'"** 
many of Ihe Ideas may be difficult for all 8®** sweetly, 
but the most dedicated reader to grasp. Miss Duncan has written a most attiac- 
But for that reader, the story is strangely tlve book. The plot centres around an 
compelling— rather like a monster Jigsaw Albuquerque family; brisk, talented, 
puzzle in which the reader can become approachable, photographer mother; 


On the astral plain 


By Gillian Cross 

ROSEMARY HARRIS) 

Ttfxerefths Stari 
Faber. £5.95. 

0 571 11607 8 

FiDiBiy has ^ven many writers scope to 
deal wiih basic human itniggles in a more 
direel way than realism permits. But, 
because of hs lack of limits, it carries far 
graaier dangers and temptations than 
realism aver can. 

In Tower of the Slen, Rosemary Harris 
falls victim to some of the temptations. 
Ibe book concludes the story, begun in A 
Qevi for OtioH, of the domination of 
WtsttiQ Europe by Ibt Free Association 
of Kindred States and Nations— the 
totalltirjan Freaks. In (he earlier book, 
ilir groups of teenagers who resisted the 
in^ecs In Britain and Germany met 
with a sSuable defeat, some of. them 
being killed and some captured. lo the 
sequel, the remains of the resistance roily, 


drawing on the powers of Charlemagne's 
Crown and hli Talisman, which holds o 
piece of the True Cross. Guided by voices 
from the stars, which are channelled 
through the psychic Alastair, they take 
these symbolic relics to opposite ends of a 
ley line, one at Glastonbury and the other 
In the City in the Sea, which the Freaks 
have built to house their slaves. Once the 
Tblliman has been brought, through great 
danger, to Olailonbury, the Freaks and 
their man-made Island collapse into ruins. 

Exciting and well told though the story 
Is, it lacks real depth. The Freaks play g 
more direct part in the second book than 
in the earlier one, but remain crudely- 
defined enemies, their lack of solidity 
being epitomized by their ruling 
Praesidlum, made up of masked members 
whose individual identity is irrelevant. 
This reduces the story to a simpliuia 
struggle between good and evil, in which 
the main virtue is courage. Dm the forces 
of good are supported by the super- 
natural powers of the stars, while the 
forces of evil have only high technology 
lo draw upon. With Ihe scales so 
unevenly weighted, courage becomes less 


totally and intensely absorbed. 


praiseworthy and the final victory seems 
too easy. It Is signlficanl that, si the end 
of the book, lime turns backwards, wiping 
out not only the pains and costs of the 
struggle, but also the development which 
the characters have undergone. 

Nevertheless, In spile of these limita- 
tions, both books are well worth reading 
for the richness and diversity of the 
characters, from Charlie, the cheeky 
younger girl who carries the TaUsman, to 
the austere Walther, leader of the Ger- 
man resistance, who must seem to col- 
laborate with the Freaks. All are totally 
credible, and the skill with which Rosem- 
ary Harris manages a large cast of charac- 
ters split into scattered groups reinforcea 
her claim to be an important children's 
writer. It is, indeed, the stature of Ihe 
characters which makes the soft eore of 
the story so obvious. Without that, the 
book would be a competent but uUU 
malely Insignificant piece of science fan- 
tasy. Because (he autlior has reached 
beyond that, for something of greater 
importance, she has failed and the failure 
is dIsBppoinlIng. But It b abo exciting, 

because Ii suggests whet she may achieve. 


handsome, amiable, relaxed father; elder 
brother Peter; younger brother Bobby; 
and narrator and heroine, Rachel. Rchel 
is jolly, uncomplicated and happy In every 
way, with her family, with her girl-friend, 
and with her next-door-neighbour boy 
friend. But her mother's sister and 
brothe^in-lBW are killed in a car crash,' 
and their daughter, Julia, comes to live in 
Rachel's home. Except for Rachel and 
RBchel’s dog, Trickle, everyone in ths 
family becomes fond of Julia. Rachel's 
■boy friend too falls headlong In love with 
Julia. Only Rachel finds Julia devious and 


trayed an innocent and (rusting warmth, 
whteh makes the ftunily's reluctance to 
recognize evil understandable and its exis- 
tence among them the more eerie. The 
developneot of (he narrative is steady, 
and tension Is maintained admirably. Suit- 
ably baffling clues ace dropped ihiot^out 
end puUed together deftly in the final 
resolution of the rayalery. Charactera are 
rounded, believable and, with the excep- 
tion of the dastardly Julia, lovable. 

Very different Is Mr Hornsby’s stapstldc 
hero, Mthough he loo b finding sixteen an 
uncomfortsble age. He is taking slumbliiig 
steps tou^s his first sexual experience. It 
is often thought lhat this theme should be 
handled with delicacy and tenderness; 
however, there is the alternative view that 
if the subject is rushed at with all the vig- 
our of a bull charging a toreador, (here 
will be DO room or time Cor embarrass- 
ment. The author of Wet Behind the Ears 
has chosen the latter course. Jimmy Rad- 
;cllffe lends to gel red blotches when he is 
mortified and, poor Jad, bo often is, For he 
is exceptionally acddeni-prone; lavatory 
seots break, cats leap at him whh claws 
stretched to their maximum, potholes 
deep with puddles materialize beneath bis 
feet. And to add to his problems, he is try- 
ing to lose his virginity although he 
doesn't have anyone particular in mind. 
Such is hb general degree of incompe- 
tence that when he finally manages, as 
the text says with uncharacteristic coy- 
ness, “to pats out of the grey and mystify- 
ing fields of boyhood", &e rabid bogglM 
at what sort of a hash he b going to make 
of it. However, Mr Hornsby, for once, is 
too kind to his hero to permit him lo be 
consistent at this supreme moment. 

It is something of a shame that in his 


calculating, and she gradually unmasks preoccupation with Jimmy, Mr Hornsby 


her as a witch and a murderess. 

The stow revelation of Julia's propen- 
sities raises thb tale above incoaiequcnt' 


has failed to develop the personalities of 
any other character. Tvro other boys 
appear in the book, but both . ore 


iai narration. With mounting urgency stereotypes: the unthinking bully and the 


Rachel tries to convince her family and 
friends of what is happening, only to find 
herself dbnlssed, rejected and punbhed 
ss jealous and resentful. Real poignancy b 
evoked as Rachel's love and concern (or 
her family lead her headlong into arousing 
their disapproval. Miss Duncan has por- 


score-counting Don Juan. Three girls too 
drift through the plot, but they are virtu- 
ally indbiinguiabable: the reader shares 
with Jimmy, and maybe with Mr Hornsby, 
complete incomprehenaion about why 
they behave oa they do. A cheerfully 
amoral tale thb, with Ultle wisdom. 


A FINE ANGER 


Threats from within 


iPlEItT WBTALLi 
^ bcsraciewi 

Cbatto and Windus £ 5 . 50 . 

070112556 X 

Ro^ri Westall k an angry writer: angry 
•'ll*! the present, wHh the pnst, with the 
«x. His chnrncters nte choked, 
Mta fecllnp iboy cannot express. Hb set- 
lutp hove ■ Hordyosque rankness and 
ntlevolenec, Anger is the Weatall fuol, 
"I «• power, Hko that of (he medieval 
mill In this new book, can prove to 
we cause of its doitruciton. 

Searterows b saved from dlsap- 
^•nitg down its own emotional vortex by 
0 things, both recdgnlzable Weitail 
i terrifyingly ncute under-- 
^“tng of teenage boyi, and the proa- 
from the past which 
" ™io relief the terrors of the mind. 

' a . progression up and 
!^d Ihe .EngItah social scale, 77 ia 
** Sunday suf^ement , 
Slinoa B^n, en route ,io Wolilng- 

ribit *^ 2 ?[**’ — term at i hor- 

. . recogniuWe) prop ichoofr 

he b doing, be haff kjlls 
iiiin?) fleih-creeplng 

■‘o™. TIU Held 1 , 1 k., 
• growing up and glands, but 

devlb which vent their futy 

SliTtfm'f^ "fWOolit, Joe -b everything 
^■*her-Wii;notr.;Tprai 9 ,'cor- 

■ *^fectionate. . But. : It , b -hb 

evin kl?' that Siiftoh resenb 

laboiij^ i Bllempti at 

' ' dead W ***• 

'' uniform Id, sit by, the 


scarecrows which gradually make iheir 
way from the mill across the turnip field 
to Joe’s house. Simon Identifies them as 
particlpanla In a pre-war tragedy of pas- 
sion lhat ended in murder and closed the 
mill for ever. The events of the past ate 
going to be ra-enacied unless Simon can 
break the power of 'the mill . . . ■ 

The mill, at limes silent and secretive 
' in its biller knowledge, at times pounding 
itself -to pieces with pent-up fury, pre- 
cisely expresses Simon's state of mino» 
Yet Woslan li too good a writer lo ollow 
his Imagery to Intrude; or lo overstate hIS 
parnllels. How people talk and rebte to 
each other, lo Ibelr families and lo them- 
selves b what hb work b really about. 


And despite ib caroesi intern, bis story Is 
exciting, agonizing, tender aqd terrifying 
by turns, and never falls lo grip. 

One gripe Temalqs:. when b Westall 
going lo produce a likable femele? His 
women, are depleted es quesi-boya, 
thumb-sucking filrte or neurotic sex 
objects. Although narrated in the third 
person. The Scarecrows portrays an ado- 
lescent consciousness with consequent 
preoccupitbn with the physical and spe- 
cifically sexual, end thb is perhaps an 
excuse for the monstrous female threat. It 
does, nevertheless moke for a disturbing 
irabalance In this gnd other noveb. 

Sarah Hayce. 


A Critical 
Introduction 
to thi 
work of 


Captive wisdom 


!^i^gSBg^SSBBgggBg5 a?^ff?^ /^ii\jij.i|/8ocond bpftiiya.' The' (Wo boya 
VNriB HOLMt ' fQnn a rcluciant and instructive partner- 

rbe Hostage ^ . ship. The gang b'eveniually supplanted by 

rrenslated by Patrida Crampton ruthless / inierpational . ierrorisia 

Methuen. £4:50. (formgneisl), so. we are. shown the three 

0 416 8B540 3 ’ stages of modern intolerance. 

nieentircbookbwritien.froinChrisi- 

1 suppose ff I vrere one of the kidnappeirs Qp|,B,i5 vievrpoint,’ giving an unbroken 

Id this book, I would have to deyalbe It as of hb observations and acijons. 

.. OklU^itno nsKndci-eriUaue: .. .. . ... .|J _1 .:.|J — Ll 


NEILMIMR 


'The most complete introduction to the work of Alnn' 
Gamer ever to be published will lead both lhe]>t{hen)l 
reader and the student to a greater u nderstanding of one 
of the most exciting and original au thors writing today.- 

Neil Philip traces Garner's deveiopmen t frombls 
straighl-fow^ard magic (ar\ta&y Tfit; WeirtistOMC of . 
SnstHgemen to his most recent work, iniduding' the 

1-1 f DV-I.....: II 1 __ !_ 1 | ._ . . II 


free io say that I cppldn’l put it d^n. ^ just fof -a iuomenl. 

■There haV© beeb a number of booM aMUt • ijgjng.go vrouderful”, grumbles hh com- 
kidnapped cbiWrw in recent- y«ai^ out ngnlon, -and we sympathize.. Bvw (or 
this, ope b Unusually iDtelllgent and. free perhaps particularly)' a Prhne Mlnbftf'j 
froin cheap violence; It’s a book a teacher unlikely lb be quite so wise at the 

might read witbaUlird form, since there's. ^ of' thirteen. Events prove hlin right, 
much in it to dbeusL . but it's also a. story n^rtfialess', Uotierneath the abiforbing . 

that would hold any tonc-reador’s ett^- j^rreilve' nins a stiadUy p^loped uigu- 

tiou. rnentagaiiriileft-.Mngfanadchih. It'la iiaj 

SOD of the Dtinfsli Prime a complex argument, and Ihe views.of the 


dnalysiswil) be invaluable. Of majbiilmportente to ' 
studehtswill be the extensive bibllograpnycbverJhe' 
criticism, essays, lectures, background HteratpTe and 
I .Garher's.iinpublished works.' 


00-195043-6 £5.. 95 


ColtinsatBoiogna Hef/iVo. G : '.;:'$ift:rrit/jyd.2^27 
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Inducements to read 


Encouraging stories 


By Elaine Moss 

The campaign against the use of educa- 
tional publishers’ reading scheme pamp- 
hlets in schools has prompied trade pub- 
lishers to initiate series (Beginner Books, 1 
Can Read, Breakthrough) that offer the 
child an opportunity to discover that read- 
ing can be fun and ought at all times to 
make sense; and that high quality art work 
well placed on the page Is a trustworthy 
support for the reader's Inspired guess at a 
difficult word. 


The Methuen Picture-Story Bcoks have 
plenty oC text and full colour pictures, yet 
look cheaper than the other tuo series, 
partly because in Grace Hallworth's The 
Cernival Klu the end-papersand half-title, 
(left blank elsewhere In the series) have 


By Anne Carter 

Books designed to encourage reading are 
as much a feature of our age as moral and 
religious tracts were of tlie Victorian. To 


been used for assorted purposes in an ill- create a series of litem, aimed at an audi- 
planned way. Tiie Cnrinvaf Kitf Is a cnee whose sophistication outstrips its 
warm-hearted West Indian story about reading age, without descending either to 
Arty whose Gramma makes him the most spoon-feeding or mere lifeless didacticism, 
wonderful kite for the canvival. Does Arty is something of a Uiumph. This, with some 
win the prize? In the patois so skilfully minor blemishes. Methuen seem to have 
used by the author one can nsk, rhetor!- achieved with their Pied Pipers: a senes as 
cally, “What you think, eh?" Ian Fennell's to format and Intention but. wlUim those 
Roboliom tht Robot is a riotous romp limits, about as varied as they could be. 
about a robot who did exactly what his Save Our School by Gillian Cross, 
aristocratic owner told him to do-"Make 

beds:" for instance. ''///. 


But trade publishers, of coune, know about a robot who did exac 
even less than teachers about how children aristocratic owner told him i 
learn to read. So, for their new series, they beds:" for instance. 

either turn to professional educators for 

help (Heinemann Basy-io-Read), search GLADYS WILLIAMS: 
among backlisi tnaterfal for stories of a The Myrieflous Journey 
length that will fit their series (Evans 0 2J7 45532 3 
“Pippin") or fall into the trap of grading jan£t LYNCH-WATSON: 
material according to chat hypotlietical Good Luck, Kelverton United 
thing called reading-stage (Methuen 0 237 43531 5 
Picture-Stories). PETCR RICHARDS: 

Of the series currently under review, ' 

Helremann*s Eaay-io-Read is the mosl ® 45529 3 

succe«dul. Mary Hoffman, consultant to JOHN CASS; ^ ^ 

the aeries, is both on educationist and a Tne Cfii'.r Adverttures with Car Tnieves 
novelist and her dual Influence Is appar- £ 137 7 

em. Lively authors and artists have been Evans. £2.95 eacli. 
brought together to tell satisfying stories EILEEN BROWNE: 
in simple yet evocative language (far 
removed from that of the plodding prim- ® 92990 5 

ers) and colourful pictures. Eileen BRIAN BALL: 

Brownc*sMckf ("cups leb off tables when Owmlj tmd the Fiyfng Saireer 
Nicki was near them; clothes got dirty 0 ^34 92830 5 
when Nicki was in them") triumphs over ATIE VAN DER ME 

her more formal friends when a televirion Penny and the Piglets 
producer comes along. In Brian Ball's 0 434 97100 6 
Dennis and the Flying Saucer Dennis lias AIDAN CHAMBERS; 
fun impressing friends with his visitor from fox Tricks 
outer space-until the visitor becomes too 0 434 931632 
real even to Dennis and has to be dlsmii- Heinemano. £2.95 each, 
sed. Otto the pig in the van der Meers* GRACE HALLWORTH; 

Penny and the Fleets gives Urth to a litter, ne Camiy^ Kite 
much to young Penny's dellglit, her Illustrate by Patrice Altken 
grandmother's surprise: a hilarious read. 0 416 87880 6 
The Fox Tricks in Aidan CSiambers’ well- lAN FENNEL: 
paced tetellisgs of three Aeiop^ "Fablea'' Kobottorn the Rob'ot 
have splendid illusiratlons. These four Ulusirated by David Higham 
books are adventurous, dependable, wel- 0 416 89660 X 
come. Methuen. £1.95 each. 


Save Our School by Gillian Cross, 


RON and ATIE VAN DER MEER: 


AIDAN CHAMBERS; 


Illustrated by Patrice Altken 
0 416 87880 6 
IAN FENNEL: 


0 416 89660 X 
Methuen. £1.95 each. 





A sketch of Sendak's niece Barbara as 
Ahnda the Lovely Lady Singer. From 
The Art of Maurice Sendak reviewed an 
page 337. 


Sammy's Super T-Shirt by H. Mncl.eod 
Robertson, A Donkey Called Pilonui by 
Nina Warner Hooke and Fb/iy Ru.’kfm^.r 
by Robert Lee arc ull likely i>t appciil to 
very different readers hut each is, in ii.s 
own way, enjoyable and, whni Is mure. In 
three cases, very funny. 

Save Our School describes the efforts of 
a graceless trio, led by an infant 
Napoleon brilliantly named Bnrny Gnh- 
bo, to pievenf the threatened closure of 
the Bennett Junior School, a "horrid 
place" until made desirable by its immi- 
nent surcease, A variety of ludicrous 
schemes, culminating in a perilous "sit- 
in'' only lead them into trouble but suc- 
cess comes, of course, from an unex- 
pected direction. Racy, frequently vulgar 
and abounding in character, Barny, Spag 
and aipper— two boys and a girl— are as 
real and recognizable as (he streets 
among which they live. 

The world of Sammy'.s .Super T-Shirt is 
similar, only removed by a bus ride to un 
outer subetb, a place of chemical works, a 
river and decaying vicarages. The best 
adjective to describe llie bonk is “action- 
packed", deriving no doubt from the fact 
that this was originally a film script. From 
the moment when Sammy, who is .small, 
pink and ambitious to be the fastest boy in 
the world, accidentally lays hands on (he 
doctored T-shirt which can help him 
achieve his ambition, the pace never lets 
up. He and his -friend and trainer Mar- 
vin — Sammy's opposite, being long, black 
and idl»— hotly pursued by a pair of 
hilariously stereotyped villains, demon- 
strate yet again how a pair of twelve- 
year-olds, wholly bewildered by what is 
going on, can still manage to outwit the 
greedy bullies of the adult “world. No 
masterpiece of literature but, once going, 
not a book to put down. 

Robert Lee's Fishy Business is a slightly 
iqore adult joke and not, perhaps, entirely 
successful. Tlie undersea Raymond Chan- 


Bridging the gap 


‘The ^ Pippin books have exciUng The FVench publishers Oallimard and (he 
ffluliloolMr lettering on their splendid Swiss illustrator Etienne Delesscri have 
cowr»-4iut WfWc all is black and white been awarded the “Best Illustrated Book of 
which can be dreary (as II Is In Good (he Year" prize which wiU be presented at 
Lmc* Kelverton United and MKhou's Race the Bologna Chi Wwa’s Book FUt on April 

MoonUght Publishing are introducing 


By Ann Thwaite 


Sometimes It seems, In a children’s book 


intentioned books which can fail to help 
the young reader feel that his newly- 
mastered skill is worth exercising. Hamish 
Hamilton’s Antelopes and Gazelles have 
been around a long time, and few of 
them make eager hands reach out to 


yorid exhiiiraied by more and more lav- open them. But if wo don't want a nation 
ish and amusing picture hooks, that there of ten-year-olds reading nothing but 
IS no longer any need for what used to be Asteris, Tinlin. Gentleman Jim and Clior- 


of William Slobba, master of line drawing Deleasert's creation Yok-Yok to British called ''bridge books"— (hose short novels lie Brown, it still seems essential to 
^ ” chUdteo,on March 30 when they are to targe type and aUghily comtolled voc- encourage them early on to face up lo the 

JMa Cast sTiw Cal sAdveniura with Car publlsbing (he English series. The flnt six . abulary designed to appeal to children demands of paxes of ulid nrint 
TAtarerpion than acceptable, whilst Helen tiUea am 77ie 0/aciUiinI (0 907144 16 0), (be they five or nine years old) first read- , . 

— .... fi i__ L .y . ... Julia MocRae's Blackbirds are ccruinly 


Backhouse's ulpecb Una drawingk of Cioy^ He Frog (C 907144 17 9), 77ie Nighi (0 
dragonflies, pond-weeds, bring a com- 907144 18 7), 7Tie /fuM/r (0 907144 19 5), 
plementary dbtinciion to Mrs Qalty’s de- The Caterpillar (0 907144 20 9) and The 
U^tful story The Mysterbm Jourhay, Pip- Moglelan (0 907144 21 7). They are 99p, 
(no la eo lineyen series.. ; each. ' 


Ing on their own. Morh and more chll- 


LOOK OUT IT’S LITTLE ED! 

Written by Tom Tully Illustrated by Lesley S. J. Smith 

Uttle Ed finds himself up to the evebrows in chaos as another batch of would-be articles for 
Int BoHer Street Bugle meet with disaster. — and laughter. Ed*s ever popular horoscope' 
feature causes problems, Cyril witn^ses a crime and wishbs he hadn't and Ed manages to 
turn a Boole F&ir ipto a shrieking meiee of winkles and crabsl Line drawirtp. /4ges 9-/2. 

U.SO net approx, 

MISS PRISCIJLLA SCARES ?EM STIFF 

WrittenbyJennirerZabel lIli^tralMby OtrfatopherMasteis 


, publlab;^ In. 1548 and now^ay^iiahle ina slightly larger foridai, this is ihe-Story'of 

I a.carl gnd some little bags of, coal which he delivers 

■ ' f#-c 0 lour pictureibooki for children aged 


•betwe^n2'aod4:,'-''.''r., 

Vv Wiitteb'flndn^ by Phoebe and Selby Worlhingion 


TEDDY BE AH POSTMAN 

Wriilcn andJUliutnjifed by^B^^ hntl Selby ;Wprt|ihigton 


dren arc not only /earning to read with ««n«dve than their predecesaora. 

picture book! but coutinuiiig to read with . * f|** PuWshers con keep up the 
ptoure books. Thw often «n of Vflll be 

encouraging eltemutive to thoN well- rejoicing. Tho wider pages, 

uujustifled lines and (he iisc of (he open 
end '*g" certainly make them look 
much eerier to read. 'Ihe Uluslratione are 
portlculariy good. But even more lmpo^ 
tant, of course, the writera hovo real 
atories to (ell, There Is something for 
everyone In this first lot— o rural story 
whh a pony and lambs, an urban school 
story with a longed-for dog, a funny yorn 
dh of would-be articles for Crooked Crab nnd in ragamuf- 

S ever popular horoscope' . • a story of escape from a 

ladn’t and Ed manages to forest are in India. 

Line drawiflp, /Iges ^/2. it U good to have at iMt another Jaile 

£3,50 net approx, ■ Qardam story for young children. Bridget 

and William has not got the eccentricity 
and flavour of A Few Fe/r beys, but it ta 
recogoizably by the same writer— a strong 
n» :.•! rimplc winlcr slofy sct fo thc Yorkihlrc 

5 dales. Bernard Ashley's trie. Dimer 

So Ladies. T^i’t Qnu\t, has tho very amelia 

'ffttHlhS-dyRKe'. Vh^': 'their. ;i- “ '' and 'sodddB of the ptlniary school. Jason 
Jur UjusUaUons, Ages 4^7; ’ '• . ta.biomed for tricing Donna Paget's blrih- 
. ' '£3.SQ'netffp)7/^. . 'dv cards and determines (^ clear his 

• ' ; i - . n*ra«i or r«her to stop the Head Teacher 
50R>plshdpg to, hl» Mum about him. Delia 
r '' Huddy’s Te/a'o/ r/ie QvoAed CVirh tells 

oriilai, this is ihe-Story'of • , has Bis 

IS of coal ivBirH h«> - ^ holiday In fifteen years. There's a 

w SiM™ ■ ■J* "w ,iraditl 0 Bar(.allii>g; 

v.boolc! for chtIdKn eged . Ib^-seven-seas) and.- the . contemporary 

: £4;9S.ne(V ^ ireallBes of packet, puddings and oil rigs. 
i‘ ' . . ..In^nwJaW/WrtRiSiinBo^^ 

'■ . : '■ k-.strai^tforwgrd story of Roml's cycle' 

. . ' .^!<^9^.Bonte'.tluougfa.'h forest on flie. It is 

a shopAhd a van and wKo Cwli^enougli even, if there beyer seems 

ies^ Teddv tleaf Bakny ooBK ' 

not Iwj^i the. Story with toh 'mii'Gh local 
' detail; .'■ir;. 

. ?''''^1^®rt‘,6re^',.^iiple 'of -^pd -stories! in.-' 


£!;;9Sne(^ 


■ i;i ■ ’ Frederick 


dlcr world tif Rock Salnmn. a PrivaieFri 
.iiul Ills siii:ill ussisiam. Sanderson 
criy ihmight out. with Hutchei Fisk , 
Dmne called Angel .Swceillps aod a mk. 
sler, Rii-m Burracuda, not to neati* 
rolice liis|<ucior Hcrculc Poisson, bm the 
plot concerning the ilivn of the 
Cliiink nnd the ihrctUeiicd takeover ri 
Atkiniis by I'ishfingur and his great white 
sharks is loose to the point of dUlotegn- 
lion mill (he Ininuiur frequently a hit 
Ninu Warner Mookd's aims an 
idlngcihcr mim; IruJiiional. A Dotduj 
(ii/lftl /'iifmuti vs ii simple, strolghlfcrwani 
story of n Sjuinish enuntry family aodiht 
littlu while hurrti who is their compaoi^ 
pci, workmate and transport. Whea Juan, 
the father, dies, U is Paloma who maktili 
possible for his widow to make a Hvh| 
growing ineluns and when Palooa k 
Itimcd it is u major disaster for ihui all. 
But when the linkers steal Palooia bn 
usefulness is already over and it is only the 
desperate concern of the children. Mi». 
old. Pilar and Juana, that makei hat 
rescue n matter of the utmost u^n^. 
Despite its somewhat pedestrian proie 
style, this is an attractive story withaoiu 
good backgrounds and unexpectedly luh 
tic characterization. 

GILLIAN CROSS: 

5nve Our School 
Methuen. £3.50. 

0 416 89800 9 
H. MACLEOD ROBERTSON: 

Mmmy's Super T-Shirt 
Methuen. £3.50. 

0 416 88070 3 
ROBERT LEE: 

Fishy Business 
Methuen. £3.50. 

0 416 20660 3 
NINA WARNER HOOKE: 

A Donkey Called Paloma 
Methuen. £3.50. 

0 416 89980 3 


bear, The story consists of (heir vanrf 
attempts to get rid of the creature. AM 
so good is the writing that even chihho 
wlio long for enormous bears and casaci 
understand the horror roused in il« 
Nicholsons' taatefol breasts will mu« » 
read on and see wliat happens. At » 
hope so. The Hlustratlona really a« w 
and there seems lo bo a lot of print tcip 
through. (Incidentally, a small 
could be wriiien on the social 
(ions of given names. Let no one drqw* 
Ms Storr's churocicrs because they tw 
called Sarah, Edwnrd, Harriet mkI ««■ 
tin.) The Rug that Greiv by Addle G«*i 
hits originol ranlnsy as well as 
ory renlisni and attractive 
Priscilla Lnmont. But both Je.iny 
The Year One otui Dragon Earth by 
Ruffel have a wenry air of diftl vu- w 
could never lure anyone away from pa* 
tore books. 

JANE CiAHlMM: 

Bridget and Wlllliun ‘ 

Illustrated by Janet RtiwUns 
0 H6203 012 9 

BERNARD ASHLEY: 

Dinner Ladles Don 't Coiutt 
Illustrated by Janet Duchesne 
0 86203 017 X 

DELIA HUDDY; 

Vie Tale of the Crooked Crab 

Illustrated by Linda Blrrfi 
■ 0 86203 022 6 

RUSKINBOND: 

' Vames ta the Forest 
lUusirated by Valerie Uitlew 9 od 
0 86203 027 7 ' 

Julia MacRu Books. £2.73 each. 

Catherine STORR: 

77ie Bugbear 

Illustrated by Elaine McGregor Tufnay 
0 .241 10549 8 , . 

ADBLE OERAS: 

Vie Rug that Grew 

lllustratea. by Priscilla Lamont _ 

HaniisIi.Hamllton: Gazelle Book*- ' 
0 241 10533 1 
JENNY ^EO: 

Vie Year Oiie . 

'QluMnttd by. Susan Sansome 
Hamish' Hamilton: Antelope 
£2,25. 

p'24l ltf550;l . • 

ANN.RUFPfeLL; : 

Dra^ &rili „ 

'lifoairatcd by Nicole Ooc^win ' . 
Hamish Hamilton: Ga«ae BooM; 
0,241 ^0532 3 



CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The real thing 


rOSEMARV SETCLIFFi 
The Sword and the Circle 
plustretcd by Shirley Fdts. 

Bodley Head. £4.95. 

0 370 30387 3 

Very occssionaily, the opening sentence 
of a book works a small miracle on the 
reader. It is as If a shutter sprang open 
momentarily, to reveal (he essence and 
truth of the entire book within a single 
visionary second. Tliere is nothing 
obviously spectacular about the first sen- 
tence of The Sword and the Circle but the 
oisgie is there and with it the certainly 
(hsi riches lie ahead. 

Many followers of Rosemary Sutcliff 
must have walled and hoped for her lo 
' bring her own partlcnlar dtatlnciion lo a 
retelJing <d the legends of King Arthur 
su'd the Knights of the Round Table. 
Uiere are other available versions, of 
coune, some of them admirable, and she 
herself has already entered the field 
bdefly-lfl 1971 with Tristan and Iseult 
sod In 1979 with The Light Beyond the 
Forest, but 7%e Sword and the Circle 
nandi far above any collection known to 
na, and should be seized on by anybody 
pre^ng books for children upwards of 
lea years old. 

With her usual scrupulous regard for 
tmlhentielty, Rosemary Sutcliff has rooted 
the stories deep in hiitory-in the Dark 
Ages of Britain, when behind a dense 
taagle of friklore, myth and legend there 
may well have existed the Roman-British 
war leader known to us today as King 
Arthur. The stories about him are so 
rasni/old that selection is the first prob- 
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lem. Predictably, • Rosemary Suicliffs 
choice is unerring', though she draws on a 
variety of sources for her material (some 
much earlier than Malory) and though 
link?, between stories are sometimes tenu- 
ous, yet one emerges as from a single totally 
involving piece of theairr. 

For some, Rosemary SutclifTs writing 
may perhaps be over-rich (though much 
less so than twenty years ago). It has the 
stotely measure of aeventeenlh-ceniury 
English prose, the sharp pathos of an old 
ballad and an echo of Hotner In Its beant- 
ifuliy tuned imagery, and yet it can be as 
homely and unpretentious as an old 
kitchen table. This way of writing has 
, evolved over the years into a style unmis- 
takably lier own-so much so that it could 
be said to be too pervasive, like an over- 
heavy perfume, masking the individuality 
of each separate book. For mosl readers. 
.1 suspect, It provides the perfect vehicle 
for each of the stories she has lo tell, and 
If In this collection the romantic influence 
of Malory is strong, Rosemary Sutcliff 
rises above it, a minstrel In her own right. 

Of her many gifts as a writer for all 
ages, perhaps two are especially lo be 
valued: the ftrst. that of involving the 
reader with a character at a human and 
emotional. level while still preserving the 
hlitoricai perspective; the second, that of 
gauging tte pace of a book to iueh per- 
fection. The tension is never allowed to 
slacken and yet there is lime to laugh at b 
pompous aas of a knight being unhorsed 
backwards, time to ponder the sad truth 
that even in the Dark Ages a man could 
be torn apart because he loved his best 
friend's wife. It is for qualities like these that 
Rosemary SutcilfPs name will be remem- 
bered and revered long after others have 
been forgotten. Ann Evans 


Versions of Gawain 


AMtUWRENCBi ‘ 

The Hawk of May I 

Macmillan. £4,95. 

Dlustraied by Shirtey Felts ; 

0 333 26396 1 | 

Ibe old tslci are still the mosl powerful .1 
ooei, and any story that draws on I 
Arthurisn legends as well as that oasis i 
siDong Middle-English studies, Sir i 
Gswe/fl nirf die GreCn Krilghl, should i 
B/nsys gain an advantage. Ann Lawrence, i 
too. Is u Buthor with an excellent track i 
accord In sbsorbing folk-tales into ptnyful, i 
■tmiilve prose, but despite all this, her ' 
luast novel 77ie Hawk of May is a < 
dhappolnimont. No one, for exanipib, 
tould expect her to reproduce anything 
like the rolling, oUiteraiive rhytSims ere- i 
.*Kd (he original Oawaln poet. But 
what we gel Initead is a confUEed pastiche . 
tbsi nmeiimea seems to owe leas to Mnl- 
Ihsn to Malory Towers, Enid Blyton’s 
*cliool novels of former yenrs. 

Bven so, this is no sustoined attempt to 
tKfeAis Arihurinn myth in the spirit, say, 
oT^lcal mld-iwentlotK cuntury popular ' 
^Itag for children, with Gawain bmetg- 
u Ginger to King Arthur’s Olgglei. 

'll least might hnvo mode some 
wi^erclsl lenie, given' the continued 
Ugh sales of ossified besl-seiiors from the 
P“li and even,, perhaps, a point worth 
Q'ririog In terms ^ social sotlre. But time 
Bgsln, even facile readability is sac- 

Moral beasts 

TkeHinHBgofShadroth 

0-7226 568 8 2 ' 

ta a circumstance in which the fam- 
^ problem of .reviewing chitdren’a 
'‘2»-that the reylevref. U not usually a. 
vaaWtei,. 'IWs is when a book 

, ^hojod riadioi. -lim.' returned to me 

Inmedieots iRclude , 
a aew aeoaraphyl an 

; in) Mileb,’ of: Which ?J»e 

, jff^ ua eguae of le^; tbe eorb^ty of 
• lP.“n»y» ahead. mei». stories , 

■ putae quickotti, 

fr- ^dirtefa : lufreader. ;Tbe 
W --"fi dJwqVfheravtewerit broble 
i ■' kncoi&lS^r^' ^^ <iph . Intense and 

i'" Which; (he (nari 


rlfictd to uninspired descriptions of wood- 
land scenery, “rich and melodious" bird- 
song. or dawn breaking over (he hills, all 
in a manner almost designed to drive any 
yawning young reader siroighl towards a 
television set. Pity, too, any teacher or 
parent at home faced with having to 
explain some of the tangled family rela- 
.liortshipa and past history that constantly 
Inirudo Into the text, or else with the task ' 
of reading aloud at n moment's notice 
clotted sentences like “Blasted trunks 
Blood shrouded In old man’s beard, which 
turned them Into ahaggy towers." Tho 
accompanying . illustralions by Shirley 
Pells offer n few. compensations mean- 
while, but hardly enough for such a hard 
da/s rend! ' 

Despite all tills, some of the magic of 
the old story works. Suspense builds up 
as the day of reckoning arrives with the 
famous riddle unanswered, and there is 
still sRtisfiictioD In seeing the aptly named 
Grim son of Oorm receive Ilia flnol 
come-uppnneo. Dm compared with T. H. 
White’s 77ie Stwrd In the Stone, or with 
novels by Alan Garner and William 
Mayno llioi re-work Arthurian legend 
Into modern contoxia, Vte Hawk of May 
ta a nou-alorter. At a limn when new 
aulhon are finding it ao hard to get pub- 
llsliara,. caiabllahed writers must surely be 
seen to be worth their salt, perhaps as 
never before. Ann Lawrence has written 
well in the pail, but her present offering - 
Hke King Arthur himself - would be better 
for never having etdsted in the first place. 

Nicholas Tucker 


gentle cals, (he kUIing of which Is forbid- 
den l^,.Brieient law.’ The chieri,.dBflanre Of 
that law has to do perhaps vrtth rive blsek 
charm be has taken to wearing round his 
neck, with iu two gleaming red spots, like 
eyes. 

Tai is the hero - a youngster with Ihc 
Gift, able to see. into the future. Those 
with the Gift paint their vWopa on bark- 
ololh, and be finds himself psmUng a. 
brooding black shadow wilhrlts evil red. 
eyes. When he won’t kill a Feiii he's. 
Boused of cowardice. Deeply dlsgi^, 
be pieces together some notion of the 
monster: a fiHaUy chlljlng shadow, 
loore ahd nidre siibstanllal >: a Visible 
reflaeUon ol the, cruelly a^ violence 

within all. ofus’’. : ' 

• So, It's 0 moral beast, then; the .'whole 
stow is a -morlillty.: but without ever ceas- 
ing to be a itdry. There ar6„saUsfacto7 
twfois - sploridIddeitoereMoPS 

ttinneta - a marvellous escape by wmw; 
where tlie triohsler has now power r Md the 
final stnigSlc rises to one clbak only to, 

• reveal aiSthdr Jieybnd it. .atory is 
.re£ent to end — 

rememher».‘of 


-■■•••A 





Kestrel Books... 
off to a sreat start 
in 1981 . 


An outstanding First novol: 

GOODNIGHT MISTER TOM *' 

Michelle Magorian 

A scunnine novel about a small boy sent from 
a dqvriveohome in the city to live with an old 
man in the countrv and finding there happi- 
ness he has never known before. 



S ix super new titles in a widely 
acclaimed series: 

HAPPY FAMILIES 

Allan /^berg ■ " / 

Mr Tick the Teacher 

Mr Buzz the Beeman 

Mr and Mis Hay the Horse 
Mrs Lather's Laundry 
Master Money the I^llionaire 
Miss Brick rite Builder's Baby 
Illustrated by Faith Jaques 
Colin McNaughton and Andre Antsnitz 
£2.50 each Kestrel harcfback 
80p each Puffin paperback 


'•■n. 




Two liighly original poetry collections: 

STRICTLY PRIVATE 
Edited by Roger McGou^ 

A marvellously lively attdunusual anthology 
of contemporary poems, designed primarily 
for teenage readers. 

£4.95 

OVER THE BRIDGE 
Edited by John Loveday 
A hne collection of orironal verse for children, 
specially commissiuned from some of the best 
British poets writing today. 

£4.25 Kestrel harduck 95p Puffin paperback 



Special Information Books: 

CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 
Thomas Bergman, Alvar Swensson,Joltn Lind, 
““ Elizabeth Rinman 
’ FINGERS THAT SEE .. 

Thomas Bergman. 

Particularly apt for The Ycarof the Disabled, 
these twolartt format photographic books 
deal senstrivny and realistically with important 
aspects of childhood experience. 

£4;25each 


and the Most Amazing Children’s Book of the 1980's: 

THE MOST AMAZING HIDE-AND-SEEK 
COUNTINGBOOK 
\IVs Robert Crowthet 

y y After the phenomenal success of Tire Most ' 

' . '* AmofiiigHide-atid-Seek Alphabet Book, 

■ _ which sold over 100,000 copies within pne ' 

year ofpublicatioiv Robert Crowther has 

turned lus design sldlJs to a counting book, 

■ full of ingenious mechanics and daz^ing 

“ surprises. 

£4.50 


• • *a« ••**•'***** 




ALL COLOUR PICTURE BOOKS FROM GRANADA 


Written by Michael piinery and . 

illustrated with superb (and accurate) 'The Second Book of the Adventures of a 

paintings by Michael Atkinson Miated-up Mongrel told by Jilly Cooper 

A rxJTir n’Q Rrtnif rtF and illustrated by Tim jaques 

tSrr^LffiSAND LlTtE MABEL’S GREAT 
FLOWERS ESCAPE 

.'A CHILD'S BOOK OF. : 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS , of Coldia Kennels. £J.9J 

: ■ SIDNEY’S^HQUSE . . 

all young <^ildi:eh-'n£2.9.S each hi^dhack is a very small one but the Builders want to 

■ PROMISE AND THE , 

./..- ■. .^monster.:; . ■ i. 

^buf to iBSCuc thepobr rnonster 

, ^v b«cntopnstef^ . ; . ; Childs ! 


GEANADA 


G^adR Oiildreiik's Books 
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Pictures for the very young 


By Joy Chant 


JOHN HURFORDi 
nvdgehog 

Splndlewood. £4.80. 

0 907349 00 5 

iwMl VANG OLSRNi 

Tb« Ftir ChBiIreii. 

CoUns. £2.93. 

0 nn itn-KM i 

ACTW BROQEJI tnd IGUSELA KALOWi 

The Heppf Digon 
Methuen. £3.90. 

0 416 21QS0 3 

I^ULinE WATSON: 

The Happy Coal 
Kealrel. £3.25. 

0 7226 S723 4 

INGA MOOREi 

AkiU*e Bt| Swha 

Oxford Uidvenily Pkh. £3 95 

0 19 S3425Q 9 

HAZEL EDWAROSi ~ 

Thw*! ■ lOppopoUiBiis on our roof caHni calie 
Hoddu and SUMuhton. £3.95 ” 

0 340 257806 

PE't'EK SPIERj 

Uk* ■ frtab Coal of lUnt 
World's Work. £3.99. 

0 437 76315 6 

MIRHA OMSDURGi 

Where Does the Sun Go at N||hl? 
lUustnied by J. Aniogo and J. Dewey, Julia 
MseCroe Booki, £3.75. ’ 

a862GQQ587 

ROOERT CROWniER: 

IteMofl Anuxini HU»ud>5eek Counling Book 
KeMtel. £4.9.3, 

0 7226 5598 3 

To Stan wlih a familiar complaint: in 
Fnd^hog we have a book of pictures too 
sophisticated for tlie very young, attached 
to a story of such banality that It has no 
cAatice of another audience. Which is a 
pity, because tlie pictures are very beauti< 
ful, and deserve a belter fate. The 
coloured pages are complex, formal, rich, 
and the black-and-white designs are even 
lovelier; John I-lurford [i especially good 
at flowers and birds. I did not like the 
thin. Jug-eared giant - quite out of 
style - and some pictures, notably, (he glam 
sndll, ate a Ui unnerving <but of course 
the book is not for diildren). The tide is 
the son of Joke best kept la the family. 
Nor can 1 recommend ne Dtr ChUdmt. It 
has an iniriguing Scandinavian selling, of a 
bouse with a snowy beacb beyond the ver- 
andah, and some aliractive pictures, but 
the earnest text tells no story, only follows 
a process, The “molher-and-baby'' theme 
u bolter, and more folly; and 

there is some sentlmentnl humanizing 
*PP“«nce of the kittens' 
rather who Is disturbing - battered, 
wild, imdeeniably stray, last seen howling , 
ai^ Uopdy after a fight. The book has i 

plcioiial error-wo are told “Mama Pussy" 

. tW9 «ght nippies, which according to the 
^mjMylng picture must he five on one' 
lh^4 on the other. Jhe Happv 
Dragon is not good either. Bland picture 
accompany a mild and silly story; and sriio 
. wants a plnmp, unscaly, wingless, vea- 
etanan dragon anyway? . 

The Walking Coat may foil to be a great 
mce^ becaosB of ilf drab colour and 
("hunlldB" coat, 
n|d). But it is a llke- 
SS, *9Mgh the itktpf^ca'icblng 

Jf** makli^ p^e stiire'ls mm 
lim. In AkiiTs^BIg Swbn Akdl is a yqung 
;mouae who attempts ibswim the Chamief 
and who with the help, of mackerel and 
stt^ll gets to France and bacL It is quite 


well tofd, with clear bright pictures; so it is to put the cans 
hard to say why I cannot get enthusiastic, colossal oozing 

• Jl® »n the last twt 

' and the Channel Is loo great, too plain a ins. watchins 
play for sympathy. These arc not furry whiJe stunned 
mice but thin, tense rodents with large lid- street of the cle 
leu eyes. Like them, the story lacks verve. 

I was prepared not to like There’s a Hip- My favourii. 
popounius on our roof, eating cake, but J almost wordle 
did. This is an engaging monologue by a Jokes like LooA 
small girl who comforts her sad and cross iilusiraies a tes 
moments with thoughts of her private >S«h Go at Nl, 
hippopotamus who can do as he pleases - Ariane Dewey i 
eat akc, watch television all night, ride his Question and ai 
bicycle anywhere: and who loves her, even goes at night, w 
when she has earned a smack from Daddy, dreams of; and 
enough to graze his knee when she grazes l«s but appet 
"*”■ account atienilv 

Peter Spier has long been a favourite of / The* whr 
mine. Nothing like a fresh coat of paint jq anneal 

does not have the rich detail that U so offers ?hem1d 
absorbing a feature of many of his books, /„« 1 1:1.-^ k,,. 
but it has his lively freshness, here put to ihe sieenine ani 
the service of a slapstick humour"^ that EcS lf h 
really opens the generation gap. A book ' ® 
to make adults writhe: and an awful warn- To end with a 
Ing to pareniB who drive away without ing hide-and-seel 
walling to see Ihe baby-sitter arrive, and libraries or scHor 
M deurve all they get. The judgment that child to possess, 
falls on these is a dreadful one. The chil- pushing and pul 
dren hear their mother say that the house hidden items to 1 
needs pninling (outside - it 1$ wooden) so not find it easy t< 
once they have done their chores they root the adults, if exp 
out dozens of old cans from cellar and like Che page witi 
gnrage, and proceed to paint it. A minimal but it is all en 
text, followii^ their absorption in the prises - what em 
work and their pleasure in contemplating what I expected, 
their parents* delight, accompanies pic- to a rising chor 
lures showing the growtli of the most leaves are tumr 
®PP®"“g mess you have ever seen. HaU worms, fifty slug! 
|he Joke is that they are such good dill- to the last page 
dren, so eager to help, so careful to dean "100 small creati 
up (that cat should not be allowed to lick bow. It says lOQ 
her technicolour coat) remembering even lime I counted IG 

Unsuspected charms 


I 10 put the cans ready for the dustman - inn 
mlossBl oozing pyramid on the lawn. And 
in the last two spreads they stand beam- 
ing. watching for their parents' return, 
while stunned neighbours gather on (he 
street of the elegant suburb to stare . . . 

My favourite Aruego books are his 
almost wordless ones, extended visual 
Jokes like Look what / enn do! but he also 
iilusiraies a text well, in Where Does the 
Sun Go at Night? he collaborates with' 
Ariane Dewey on a version of a folk song. 
Question and answer reveal where the sun 
goes at night, wlio his grandma is. what he 
dreams of; and a group of Aruego *s grace- 
less but appealing animals follow the 
account attentively, Imitating him at every 
step. (What does a goat dream of? Old tin 
cans.) The whole book is exactly calcu- 
lated to appeal 10 young children, and it 
offers them a chance to share in the lell- 
liig. I liked best seeing the firm oullincs of 
the sleeping animals grow Jagged under 
the impact of the alarm clock. 

To end with a warning; 77{e a/na;- 

ing hide-and-seek counting book is not for 
libraries or schools - but it is a book for 0 
child to possess. And very good fun 1 had, 
pushing and pulling tabs to discover Ihe 
hidden items to be counted - children may 
not find it easy to get the book away from 
the adults, if experience here is a guide. I 
like the page with the breaking wave beat, 
but it is all enjoyable, with some sur- 
prises - what emerges from the eggs is not 
what I expected. TTiere is a fine climax, as 
to a rising chorus of "Eeughr autumn ' 
leaves are turned over to reveal forty 
worms, fifty slugs, sixty beetles. . . and so 
to the last page where (he whole cast of 
“100 small creatures'' stand up to take a 
bow. It says 100, and it works out. Ust 
lime I counted 102 .. . I'll keep trying. 
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By Elaine Moss 


JILL MtlBPHYi 
Peace At Lost 
Macmillan. C.95. 

0 333 30642 2 

PROBBB and 8ELBY WORIUINOTON1 

Teddy Bear Baker 
Frederick Warne. £2.95 
Q 7232 2339 4 

Teddy Bear Baker and Peace At Last Look 
strangely out of place in Ihe plethora of 
sophisticated art-picture books (Bayley, 
Ajideison), sodally progressive famil y 
portraits (the van der Meers) and 
psychological explorations (Sendak and 
followeis) that are typical of the 1980s 
SKhel 

• What, one asks oneself, can be said 
ateui stidi. simple, basic, unpretentious 
oCEeniigs? Eyen the youngest child will 
1*0 difficulty in foltowing the story, 
absorbing Ihe detail in the pictures, mak- 
each book bla own In that special way 
that almost excludes (be adult. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that neiiber book has 
received due critical atteiuion: such com- 
fori^le, unfuhionabtB books needed no 
InterroediaTy. Ppriiapsjt is e'mbarraKing 
wen to Include then among the ■N ntiliat- 
1^ iniemationally beamed art work? But 
Jili Murphy's Peace At Lost and Phoebe 


Md Selby Worthington's Teddy Bear 
Baker do deserve mention, special men- 
! tion. Unashamedly British, totally child- 
oriented, earerully written and meticul- 
ously lUusiratcd they make a restrained 
Did for a return of Innocence to early 
childhood’s picture books. 

Peace At Last tells the story of Father 
Bear who cannot get to sleep anywhere 
"Baby Bear. .. was lying in bed pretead- 
aeroplane... 

NYAAOW . . .NYAAOW. Garage, 
kitchen, garden-all have their night noises. 
But with dawn comes "peace at last" - and 
the alarm belli Jill Murphy'k large framed 
colour pictures of the bears ore full of 
pod old-fashioned domesUc humour, end 
her black-and-white Ulustratloiis that 
nungle with the sallsfying text add their 
own delectable touches, , . 

TJe Worthingtons* Teddy Bear Baker 
(puwished thirty years after their 
Teddy Bear Coalman) follows, rather less 
MiourfuUy, their own successful pi^ttern 
A wmklog bear, this Ume a baker, has a 
sht^ see picture) and a van (see picture): 
he baku "bread and pies and special torts 
and cakes" (see pictures). The paintings 
riww eveiy process of his work from raak- 
nig dough CTHUMP. THUMP THUMP) 

. to counting pennies ("one, two, three: 
stories quietly, absorb 
eWdren not' in a hectic series of wild 
adyenhices but in the iasciaating detaUs of 
a single pursuit. . . V 
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Mr Miller and the Dog 
Dent. £3.50. 
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PAT HUTCHINS! 

The TUe of TTiooiaa Mead 
Bodley Head. £3.25. 

0 370 30357 1 

JOYCB and JAMES DUNBAR: 

Jugg 

Scolar Press. £4.95. 
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Mr Miller the Dog illustrates Ihe Idea that 
people grow to look more and more like 
their pels. In this case the pet, a dog cal- 
led Murphy, also increasingly resembles 
hh owner, Mr Miller, so that by the end 
of the book they are virtually India- 
tinguuhable hybrids. Mr MUler, ti night 
watchman, envies Murphy hls lazy stay- 
at-home life, while Murphy is bored stift 
and wishes he could go out and do a job 
liko Mr Miller.' After a few years they 
change places and in the etfd it is Mr Mil- 
ler who fetehes Muqshy's slippers, chews 
the bone and lies curled up and content 
in the basket at the fool of Murphy's bed. 
A simple idea turned into a simple story 
*or young children; The text li brief but 
sufficient; the drasrings nre economical 
and llghtly'coloured. To the adult reader, 
the tale Is sinister (and there Is an 
obvious husband-wlfe parallel), but to 
diildren it is Just a good Joke for Mr Mil- 
ler and Murphy are plump, cosy and, 
above all, secure. 

The Tale of Thotnas Mead is also a book 
created around a single idea. It is a 
eautlonaiy verse about a boy who refuses 
to learo to read. *' 'i wish .you would!' his 
teacher sighpdT' Why , should I?' Thomas 
^d- replied." Failing to read a 
JDANOEH ilrorkmen overhead" sign 
Thomw walks Into a ladder - the ffral of a 
, accidents each caused by hit 

Inability to read, and ailminatlng in - liis 
being arrested for jaywalking. ‘"Ball me 


out, Pal’ Tliomus cried/When you on 
read' his ma replied.** Under 1I1I5 

powerful stimulus and with the help of a 

! splendid pair of gaolbirds in striped com- 
binalions, he quickly master his ABC, 
and only two pictures later the labia aw 
turned on his parents when he is xa 
tu^ed up in bed reading Wai'and Peace] 
•Thomas! Put that book away! ‘I vmi 
■ you would' his mother slghs./But Tbonw 
sleepily replles,/*Why should I?"’. Pai 
Hutchins's strong, clear and lively illiutn- 
lions lake up the greater part of the qaw 
and the couplets of verse, one or tvw per 
page, are satisfyingly repetitious (mixliof 
. Ihe dialogue reappears In balloons ia ibe 
pictures) and run smoothly, Allhou|h 
some of its American -terms may need 
be explained, this is a book which wOl be 
most enjoyed by those who caa reed A 
for themselves. 

Ji^g is altogether more -ambidow, sod 1 
very much longer, being predominantly 
text with occasional (rather nervous) lioe 
drawings, A small boy (known as JngJ 
draws a Jug with orms and end ealb 
it Jugg. While Ihe boy is out of tlie room. 
Jugg climbs out of the drawing book sad 
embarks on a series of adventures sroimd 
the house and garden. Me meets a (ooib- 
mug with a false grin and a testa for 
Public Impressions, then the evil Pluniert 
boss of Ihe System (the plumbing), who» 
ultimate threat Is that he will put bh 
"finger on (he button". Then -there is sn 
army of ferocious weeds, some gmedy 
hothouse plants (which he kills with um 
much water), a (cBm'‘oF spidon (to 
whom lie forms a trade union), 0 drawer 
' full of disordered cutlery and many morei 
it ia suggested that Jugg Is searching to 
his own identity, but this Is not a miS- 
cienlly coherent thread on which to bing , 
ilie incidents in the story, and Jugg comes 
to no confident conclusion before he li 
mysteriously realored to the page of tl» 
drawing book. In so for ns this Is intemJtd 
as B work of snliro. It has several fforih- 
while Ideas, but (lie social parallel Is 
satlsfoclorily ausialncd. In part, at lesri, , 
this fflusl bo because n Jug is not nn esiy . 
hero to manlpulnle. Indeed, Ihe opiy 
memorabte character Is the venomous 
Plunger who is depicted in the illi^* . 
lions with- n bulbous and endearin^y 
squashy face and no trace of a finger to 
hls button. 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


The state of the art-market 


By Julia Briggs 


The receuion in publishing is beginning to 
uke its (oil, both of deparimenis and of 
ffbok finns, and it might have been hoped 
ihit as B positive side-effect of this depress- 
ing sicuation publishers would be forced 
to be mote srieciive in tbeir choice of 
ffhst to accept. ITie children's picture 
book market has, for some lime, been 
Htnrated with badly-drawn, budly-writicn 
i.’olumcs, mostly selling ot ahout four 
pounds each, which can be doing no poss- 
ible good to anyone, least of all their 
yoDQg readers, who might Just as well stick 
10 such long-eslahllshed favourites as 
Bsbar or Orlando. Unfortunately that is 
uk how business works, it seem.s. Books 
oust be processed io order to keep afloat 
ud pay the bills, and the desperate need 
to maintain turnover has resulted in stead- 
ily falling standards. Of the books 
Rviewed here, none rises above the aver- 
age, most would have been small loss to 
tsyone had they sunk without trace, A 
case ia point is Bel Mooney's Usa’s Yel- 
low Boat. The pictures are Crude and ugly, 
fdib smudgy fingermarks; the story Is 
tndiely commonplace. As a private 
preseat for a particular child it may well 
hive been a charming gesture, but nothing 
about it can justify marketing it for a 
widx audience, as both publisher and 
suifaor ought to have realized. 

Best of the collection is a new edition of 
Oscar Wilde's The Happy Prince, with 
ekgani and charmingly designed iltustra- 
tloos by Jean Ciaverie. Children often 
weep over this story, bvtf for the adult 
reader It h too much like Andersen and 
tugsr-water, its altruistic socialism located 
It a convenienl distance from any real 


experience. 1 nm not sure whether chil- 
dren care greatly for Hansel and Greiel 
particularly in the authentic Grimm ver^ 
‘**® abandon their 

children in the woods so purposefully and 
persistently. An American artist, Susan 
Jeffers, has illustrated this tale with a 
senes of delicately tinted, highly decora- 
tive pages and there is a strong sense of 
atmosphere achieved through the imagina- 
tive Use of design, 

TItese two books arc from Germany and 
America respectively, and there has 
clearly been a recent tendency to buy in 
books from abroad as a cheaper and 
perhaps a more satisfactory option than 
commissioning them from English artists. 
Very different from the fantasy worlds 
created by Jean Oaverie or Susan Jeffers 
are Ihe simple, functional watercolours of 
the Danish artist Svend Otto S, though no 
less effective in their own way. Jon's Big 
Day Is Ihe story of an exciting yet quite 
believable adventure that occurs while the 
sheep are being gathered in. As a story, it 
makes few concessions to the fictional 
mode, just as its drawings make few con- 
cessions to the contemporary taste for styl- 
ization, relying on accuracy of observation 
instead. The changing sky and the various 
domestic animals in movement are impre- 
ssively recorded. An example of how noi. 
to draw animals is provided by Etienne 
Delcssert’s 77ie Endless Party, a version of 
the Noah’s Ark story which seems to have 
been influenced i^ Brian Wildsmith. 
Unlike Wildsmith, though, Delessert has 
looked hard only at his animals' faces, los- 
ing Interest in them below the neck. There 
seem to be no rules governing the illustra- 
tions beyond a commitment to Incorporate 
as much abstract pattern as possible, and 
there are no rules for the story either. 
Most of the time the animals coexist hap- 
pily and implausibly, playing games, with 
no necessity to eat -least of all one another. 


More positively disturbing artwork is to 
be found in Monika Lainigruber's Lei's 
Make a Play, whose pages arc decorated 
with inharmonious combinations of scarlet, 
vermilion, puce and emerald green. This is a 
■book with a good idea that has not been 
thoroughly thought out. a group of chil- 
dren prepare a play bused on the Grimms* 
story "Briar Rose", which is related in 11 
style suitable for young readers to adapt to 
dramatic form. The children proceed to 
allocate production tasks and roles in the 
play, but several of the most obvious 
difficult ies arc simply passed over in silence; 
for example "John and Elizabeth found 
planks to make a state ... it was time for 
the first rehearsal". Planks unfortunately 
do not make a stage of their own accord, 
and to provide a platform strong enough for 
several children to move around on at once 
is hardly the work of a moment. It is a detail 
that might have been belter left out, if the 
effect of such barely fictionalized instruc- 
tions is not to be merely frustrating, 
Wi'sh-fulfllment of rather a different 
kind is the subject of Anita Xhafer's The 
Powder Box Lady, in which Kate, having 
broken the tacky figurine of the title, after a 
dream visit to the Land of Lost and Broken, 
finds this object magically restored to its 
former undamaged condition next morning. 
The drawings, heavy and redolent of the 
i^Os, as is the interior decor, are accompa- 
nied by an exceptionally ugly lype-facesel 
out in lines that appear to be unjustified. 
Scarcely less unattractive is The Would-be- 
Witch of Williamsiown which, like The 
Powder Box Lady, is Imported from Au- 
stralia. The eponymous Mrs Pollywobble 
brings to life a repellent monster drawn by 
her neighbour Sam, which Insists on eating 
snail sandwiches until it occurs to Sam to 
rub out his drawing, a consummation 
devoutly to have been wished for the 
illustrations. These are brightly coloured, 
vulgar, confusingly set out, and faintly 


Looking at animals 


By Kicld Moxon Browne 
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Brian WildSmltirs Illustrations for 
books, Orst appeared nearly 
many people thought 
bSJS small ohllriron to 

ES !i himself has always 

Md that children nre omitled to be 
wifo good and exciting pic- 
Jo not have to “uudor- 
Torfaun- emollonal Impact, 

lie suggosi that even tor- 

S®™ anything difficult- 

(^ed between thre^, 
^^p*****^ no more than mild 


approval for a group of new picture books 
by Wildsmith. The books rely for their 
impact almost excluuvely on the pictures. 
Visually, every page including the covers 
is a delight, but there is an absense of 
dramatic content and characlerization to 
compiement the pictures and fire the 
imagination. 

Wiidsmiih has given full scope to his 
preoccupation with animals, which Is the 
sole subject-matter of all five titles. Ani- 
mal Games shows different animals play- 
ing children's games, but without any hint 
of humanized behaviour ("chimpanzees 
make swings", "cranes throw itonos in the 
air and catch ithem", "kittens play with 
balls"). Animal Trida is similar, but here 
the imsginallon runs free. We see a llama , 
with a dozen assorted anlmali perched on 
its back, a pelican carrying a hip- 
popotamus in its beak and a moose with 
birds nesting all over its horns. All the 
animals ore at Ihe higher end of the WJld- 
smlih scaio of realism, Tlio effect of a 
group of squirrels and other furry animal; 
looking dignified and . inscruilble while 
doing an acrobatic balancing act is 
immediately fonny to any child. The fact 
that the humour derives from purely pic- . 
(orlal.wlt may be an unnt>preclaled bonus. 

In Animal Shapes various creatures are 
depicted first realislically, and ihen, in the 


nauseating - furred tongues and boneless 
'fingers wriggle disturbingly towards the 
arbitrary circles and squares into which (he 
pictures are broken up. 

Across the Atlantic, standards of illust- 
ration are noticeably higher. James 
Stevenson, the prolific cartoonist, relates 
the story of Howard, a duck left behind by 
the others (shades of John Burningham's 
Borkn?) who passes a New York winter in 
a derelict theatre in the company of a frog 
and throe mice, Hls sketchy watercolours 
arc evocative if somewhat slick. More to 
my taste arc the drawings of (hot gifted 
pair Alice and Martin Provensen, though 
their latest book, Walter Dean Myers's 
The Golden Serpent, Is unexpected in sev- 
eral ways. The story Is set In India and has 
the quriity of a folk-tale, but what it 
relates is a philanthropic if slightly point- 
less trick. The Provensens* illustrations 
underline the crowded' yet harsh vision of 
the story, the uncompromising rocks of 
the guru contrasting with the whorls and 
arabesques of the eastern architecture. As 
a book it certainly attests these artists' 
admirable reluctance to repeat themselves, 
but somehow It does not quite provide suf- 
ficient opportunity for their characteristic 
excellences. 

Errol Lloyd's Hint on Time a British 
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publication, has the wholly commendable 
iaiention of depicting the lively hustle and 
bustle of a mixed multiracial society, such 
as BO many districts of London now afford, 
with all the variety of dress and shop 
design that implies. He has a quick eye for 
detail and an immensely worm and posi- 
tive response to the urban scene - these are 
valuable, c\'en exceptional, qualities 
among children's authors. Indeed this is 
the only book here discussed chat concerns 
itself with the kind of life that tiie majority 
of its readers will actually live. Unfortu- 
nately technical skills fail him somewhat, 
and the nunnerous busy figures are drawn 
with an unconvincing stiffness that makes 
them look posed, rather than in movement 
as intended. The cars look like cars, but 
the people look like dolls. Nevertheless Us 
heart is in the right place, which 1s more 
than one can say for (he pointlessly whim- 
sical and parochial humour of Braith- 
waiie's Original Brass Band. Here card- 
board musicians characterized by Identical 
button eyes and triangular walrus mous- 
taches sail off into outer space, where 
globular monsters force them to give a 
cacophonous concert from which they 
escape by sliding ejown a music scale back 
to Earth. No wonder publishers are in 
such dire straits. 
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same position, broken down Into two- 
dlmenrional blocks of colour, emphasizing 
the animal's colour planes. Animal 
Homes, aimed at slightly older picture 
book readers, contains fairly detailed 
information about not^o-common ani- 
mals, such as the armadillo, kingfisher and 
koala and (heir habitat. In the flluslralioiiis . 
Wildsmith displays hls full register, the. 
depiction of the animals ranging from Ihe 
realistic yak to Ihe fantastic snail, 
rainbow-coloured and beautifully deco- ' 
rated. The suiroundingi are also more 
elaboratb-lhe purple, blue and green 
swirls of tree-tark or a great bustling 
beavers* lodge, almost bursting out of the 
double-page spread. 

Seasons, also for slightly older children, 
Has easily the most powerful impact of the 
poiip, with many exciting pictures- harvpst 
mire, all quivering whiskers, scrambling up 
some wonderfully scarlet-and-Gre-cbloured 
ears of corn; the autumn wind (a comet-like 
manifestation with a chubby foce) stirring 
up leaves in a forest of burning colours: 
hundreds and hundreds of birds of every 
shape and colour flocking together to fly. to 
warmer counties; wq* pink-cheeked 
hedgehogs Safe and snug In their winter 
sleep. The text is informative if rather dry; 
Ihe pictures are quite. unforgettable. 
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Into what Ifwas 
AnAwhaf was it. 

His smile sa)rs Now 
But his eyes say When? 
Never ar^o 
Willi baianclngmeri. 


• M ' !. 


John Mole 


FABER 




I •• ■ -.I' 


A Friendship of Equals 

GINA WILSON . . ■ 

The author of Corn Roveptuing again explores' 

■ (he theme of friendship in the ^pe of dJfrtcuHIes, 
, between two girls from veiy different ' 
backgroudds who are .determined to rernain ' - 
friends despite family opposllion on one side. ' 
and physical handicap on Ihe other. M<;^£4.S0 


Christopher Upt^ . . .i, 

■ SUSAN PI51ICE, . ^ 

[ Set In a yvbrid of struggling writers and 

double^ents, this tense drama of blackmail . 

■ ''and espionage In Ellzabellian England raltf a ■ 

< Issues oi loyaify and betrayal, and plts ldehls pi, 

■ IreuraMSiidhonoiiragainsllhepow^l/ 

■ , instinct of self-preservation. Aprff£4,73 ' • ' . 


Sarah’s Nest 

:-HARRV(3ILBOT 

. .WhenSarahwasfourteenhermotherwailkedout, ' 

, leaving daughter and husband to fend tof ihemselvea, 
A new, school and'new friends helped l^rah to feel. : 
f lesS.bereh.Md theitudyofanonts'nest b^tuilo ' 
a^rb jier ifonsdous mind, 'fhen came the accident 

- while Sarah’s bpdy lay in .conia she herself wa| in ' 

ihe Nesi, thinking ^hd feeling as an antj yet rielainliig . 
enough human tritetligehre to fecognire ihe.fearfur' 
danger that threatened the ante wlih disaster. £4.50 - 

■■■ 

Mr / , . 

Stoiy.and pfctuitsby ^ . 

(^ourfiil pictures packed With liilniite defoil illuslrale 
Mr Plum's Jouii)ey id tha Middle East Ip create a 


Aprasmj 


The Square Gang 

BARRVMrrCALFE 

Vnien Ritchie came from Austral ia to London . 
everything seemed strange, but he soOn settled 
down in the Battersea sqiiare.and ma^ friends 
with |he local kids. NobodVhad much money but 
they made their own ainus^hts, aftd though a 
' murder in the FlelghbbUrhoQd briefly llu^teiihdl 
racial harmoPK all Ihe.gang worpieagGt* to help 
when troubles came'to Rainbn and Cdlumblne. • 
-j(?ne£4.g5- • v. ' : • 

■iJndl^r the NorOi 

PMins byTED HUGHES - - i'-V = . 

Wate^colourebyt^NARDBi^KiN • . 

' T|ie poems and (ricturqs combine to evoke ihe . . 
lond^lie near the Arctic Ord^ and in particular 
life birds and animals that li^relheib, 'under Ih6 
North Slar’.A/w/fi.'i.a'i ' . 
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Handing on the message 


By Alan Brownjohn 

JOHN L. FOSTER (Edllor)! 

A Seconil Poetry Book 
llluilratcd by Paddy Mounter, Joseph 
Wrifihl, Martin While and Alan Oiricss. 
Oxford University Press. £3.50. 

0 19 918137 3 

ROGER McGOUGH (Edllor)i 
Strictly Private 
Illustrated by Qraham Dean. 

Kestrel. £4.95. 

0 7226 5694 7 

JOHN LOVBDAY (Editor}! 

Over the Brid^ 

Uluslrated by Michael Foreman. 

Kestrel. i».2S. 

0 7226 5742 0 


The request to write someiliing suitable 
for children is now the most frequent 
kind of commission a poet receives. Once 
he might have read his letter of invitation 
and then settled down at his typewriter in 
the (foolish) belief that this would be a 
delightfully easy task. Not any more. 
Poets have Icami that the constraints 
Imposed by this sort of enterprise are 
severe, and chastening. How do you keep 
your diction and your argument lucid 
enough without talking down? How do 
you relax without descending to a creak' 
irtg flvuncularity of lone? How do you 
heed Auden's stem admonition - "there 
are no good poems which are only for 
children" - white writing with an awareness 
that the young readers of your poem are 
looking over your shoulder? Sometimes 
the results of asking poets to write for the 
young are embarrassing, and the poets 
know they are; which may not stop these 
verses appearing in the anthologies, 
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Dinner Ladies Don’t Count 
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PYRAMID POWER 
Ann Ruffell 

A teenage boy becoines involved with 
supernatural powers in this exciting atoiy 
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Ages 12+ £5.23 

Coming sooh , . . 

DODGEM 
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because their authors hope that the world 
of "children's books" is sufficiently 
enclosed and unheeded not to tnotler. 
The long line of very good and fairly 
good poets waiting to enter heaven would 
be relieved by the passed-down message 
that writing children's poetry was "all 
right". 

For all that, the poets are getting better 
at it, largely from practice. Tlic hardest 
task, however.-is still that of the antholog* 
1st who hopes to find or commission a set 
of poems appropriate to the seven-to- 
eleven age group which are lively. 
Imaginative, up-to-date and good. Awful 
errors are committed In trying to write 
for teenagers, but few so cyass as the 
blunders perpetrated in straining to write 
light verse for Juniors. John Foster's 
anthologies for young children at least 
make a virtue of the dangers. Roughly 
one third of the very generous selection 
in A Second Poetry Book are newly writ- 
I ten for (his volume; some are weak 
I (weaker in some cases than other inclu- 
sions by the same poet which were iioi 
done in response to a request): but an 
exuberant lay-out and the employment of 
no less than four contrasting illustrators 
carry the reader on rapidly past the fail- 
ures to the successes. 

Yet such a method, using large, eye- 
'catching pictures which can distract atten- 
tion bom (he slightei poems or even flat- 
ter them, seems to acknowledge that the 
content might not be of the best. The 
dilld'Centred approach here (many poems 
about the freaks, frights and frustrations 
which adults believe children to be preoc- 
cupied with: "The gniesome ghoul, the 
grisly ghoul") certainly produces fewer 
poems of the highest imdginalive quality 
than one might hope. Of the newly- 
wriiien poems, Ted Walker's “The New 
Yur" and Alan Bold's "The Matfeas- 
aoec" ate among the best; and Gregory 
Harrison's “Leg^ng the Tunnel" ^ves 
Martin White admirable scope Cor lllust- 
nrion, In a book of generally vigorous 
and entertaining design: 

You were alone 

In a pipe of itariess lu^t; 

Only the slap and chuckle of water on 
the sides 

As the boatman lay 
Shouldering back 
On the cabin ramp 


And walked the ceiling like it fly 
With hob-iinilcd hoots. 

If you arc selling out to cliullcngc the 
rci|der as well us to cnieriiiin. you siipii- 
late with Audcit - John Lovuduy has 
done in Over the Brulgc- ihtii the poems 
must be "enjoyed by si>mc young rcadvi.s 
of ten or eleven years nnd yci likely to he 
included in books for ndulis". Tliib is nn 
BSliiie approach for the working poet; he 
knows that If he can bring it off, the 
poem will be one he enn luter use in n 
volume for adults. The results in Over the 
Bridge nre enomiously encouraging, 
although no one is going to flick from 
page to page in scarclt of cusuul diver- 
sion. After the cheerfulness of l\ls 
coloured dust jacket Michael Foreman 
maintains a uniform severity of mood in 
his black-and-white illustrniions. and (lie 
overall tone of tlie hook is seriuus and 
mature; starting with Philip Callow's 
"Walking Song"; 

Enter the poor struggle 
Of birdsong 

Weakly cheering the dawn. 

Enter the first liglit 
Like a feeble lamp 
Through the orange blind. 

Will poets required to write in an "adult" 
way for children as often as not write 
gravely? Certainly most of the poems in 
John Loveday's anthology are grave in 
spirit, and some are alarnting, but in a 
way quite different from the merely 
ghoulish: James Simmons’s widower in a 
moving little poem, “Olive and Davy", is 
no cartoon grotesque: 

The winter she died 
he brought sweets and sherry 
to my brother's bridge evenings 
and got mildly merry. 

We hardly broached his bottle: 
but always next time 
he brought the same parcel, 
courteous and kind. 

Suddenly, it seemed, he grew 
impatient for death 

There is nothing wrong with this serious 
atmosphere; as long as it is abated by 
poems es good, and as diversely serious as 
those this editor has collected from many 
distinguished poets, and tested on prim- 
ary school children. Over the Bridge li n 
small triumph of enligliiened commission- 
ing, and any adult anthology would bo 


sircngihcncd by poems like Veita 
Somiivll s "Over the Wall" 52 

1 .uk tlic qweMluns. but he ti u. 

And nil the summer's dav he ntedn't 

But simply Jump, a jointed tiddl^ 

A perfect alpha minus in green ink. ' 
In Strictly Prix-ate, Roger McOouji 
grafts n numttcr of entirely new p«m 
niiU) n hroad choice from work 
published, and somciimcs weii-kwiiR 
The Iniok Is for older chiidrea, md 
Itiimclies n Itappy iconoclaitlc uud 
which iiiigiii lieier the staider growwa 
purchasers; "Keep uui of this book If Mg 
like dissecting dusty old verre”. IkH 
slioulil not be deterred: it has beao co» 
piled with n fine ingenuity of ideetka 
and iirroiigcmcnt and its 176 d 
poems lire very substantial value. Rogo 
McGough has found poems rooted is 
everyday experience and flawerlng ki tlx 
fitntasy which lies just round the conur; 
ns ill Put Jourdnn's “Launderette"; 
I'cnderiy 1 dried them in the t^iia 
and took them hoioe. 
warm like new bread, 
leaving (lie others to watch ihdi 

slowly murdered into whiteness 
for new surgical beds. 

His sense of how to JuxtapoM the hpi 
with (he serious so as not to harm both k 
almost infallible. Elizabeth Jenslap'i 
"Absence" (“ . . . there cam^Ao eiflh- 
quake tremor: fountains, birds iid 
grast/Were shaken by my ihinidB] oi 
your name") is followed, with no is-, 
appropriateness, by Kit Wright's "Mj 
Version": 

I hear that since you left me 
Things go from bad to worse, 

That the Good Lard, quite rightly, 
Has set a signal curse 
On you, your house and lover. 

(1 learn, moreover, he 
Proves twice as screwed-up, sfllfoh 
And sodden, dear, as trie.) 

This Is a richly varied collccikin, sti 
Graliam Dean's drawings are a losod b 
how illustration may amply ssiiii iki 
purpose of un onihelogy without beq 
obvious or obtrusive. 


The perfect storyteller 


By Anne Har vey 


; ChUdripn’s : • ;■■■■' 


Eleanor Farjeop never forgot the child she 
once was, end never stopped enjoying the 
SCI of writing. Her Anal piece of work, an 
Introduction to .6 sele^on ' Of Bdward 
Thomas’s poems for young readers was 
contpleled the day before her eighty-fourth 
birthday, four months before she died. The 
advice she offered to would-be children's 
writen In (he I930i she certainly followed 
herself: 

j Don't “write down" to children; don't 
try to be on their leyel; don't think (here 
'is a special way of addressing diildreii, a 
special lohq (hey wilt respond to. Don’t 
write on. the still waters where the great 
shifW'have eriived; lai^h (he b«t ships ' 
yoii'oan bn. running water .... Don't be 
afraid of words and things that you. 
-think the children canM yet gra^. 

In tliia year of the centenary of her birth 
two of her collections m back in print, 
rdpesemlhg some .of her' most" original 
Wtn^, The 'LMe Bobkrodm Is h?r .owh'' 
choice' from tales told over many years, 
and takes its title from that real bookroom 

• .wty.jibobKrMm:'- '.«^dows"'.inBB'.' 

pfttmd, thfo^i^whotre 'panes the 
•hramer sun' i|hick a! dingy shaft where 
gold specks dapeed and sjilhimcred, 
Ql^rKd raa^c eksemen^ for me', thtouah 




■ LTv-.r-' nno. ner. torce 

. ....... ... . . ... ... 

i; : '•.: NpY'20',.'-: j •••' i ^'wgs (b':;ptbvide'. 

■■ .For details of advertising in these sKe^^ 
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kitchen nlSi-.wW 


“Connemara Donkey" which tells of 
Panny O'Toole whose Dad came from 
Connemaro wlwre' there were donkeys 
whatever tough old Albert Briggs sold. My 
own favourite Is “And 1 Dance Mine Own 
Child", the sad-sweet story of (on•yoa^old 
Oriaelda, and her Oroat Grandmother 
Curfew, a hundred years older, who is (ho 
fimv-grcM-neat-great giamUaughtor of 
Thomas DMker. A bow with hu writing 
in It Is where Bella (he doll sits (“It prtipi 
her up beautiful") and It turns out to bo 
worth a lot of money: so that.Oramnia 
need not go to the Almshouse nnd' 
Griseida can go on tinging Dekkeris olil 
song written for • that other long-ugo 
Patient Ortssel, “Hush, hush, hush . . ./ 
And I dance mine own child. . . ." 'I'lth 
■ageless book, to he appreciated on many 
levels won the Carnegie, Hans Anderson 
' and Lewis Cwroll' awards In the i9S0s. 

Another reprint from 1931 ' mnkcj 
delightfill reading aloud, ond children over 
seven will enjoy for themselves iho imllT 
vldual piec^ that make up T/re Old 
Sum's Stocking Bo^et. As with many of 
her 'GoUecdons Eleanor Farjeon liked a 
>: handle to .hang the 'Items on— one recalls 
earlier Alphabets of London, Sussex and 
Magic; Perkin the Pedlar: and Marlin Pip- 
EiPv tale-teller of Daisy 

.'Flmd.'ttira.'A^ie'O^ she used 

.Ihe-flavfce iilittRly but Old' Nurse 

tells bedtime stories to Doris, Ronald, 
Roland and Mary Matilda while she danfs. 
Old Nuree has been around a bit and 
ngrscd.such charges as Kii^ Neptune, the 
^anish Infanta “who . had to be best at 
everything", and tiny tlpp thp. Lapp v/lno 
iWMp.TOalj-ihal hli Mother couldn't And 
|tt^g' dowii-IO-eBiih b'urabur oer- 
';.yades ihls'tdqki'’' • ;; . • • T i 

V;_tidw^. At^hione: was the illustrator 
Who ^cd her'ipdrfectly In both, these 
and with Whom' !she is often 'assd-' 
elated; He prbqoimced her stories "lo.pui 
they alraoSt; 


Pre-Raphaelite response to the Daw 
re-telUngs (i930) suits them weU, uj 
Helen Sewell's striking medieval 
Ten Saints and the romantically- 

quality of C.E. Brock’s pictures fore" W 
Martin Pipftin in the Apple Orchar^t^y 
A later version of this has the 
pnstoral (ouch of Richard Kennetu- 
ond Jolw Mwtoir Sale Uluslrated 
Pippin In the Daisy Held (1937) and W 
haunting fly-uwoy children dance iwwp 
the piiges of Cherrystones (1942), 
berry Btuh (1945) und Vte Starry ^ 
(1949). Clare Ulghton, Peggy Fortmiww 
Joan Jefferson Fnrjeon (her broJW J** 
dtiuglilcr) niaii stand out, ns well *•. 
Shopnrd whoso cletir lively rlrawlnjg*^ 
compiciiicnl 7Vic Sihvr Curlew (155 J 
Vie (Ihtts Slipper (1955). _ 

Eleanor F!irjc»in's critics would I* 

In xnggCNting that at times site 
ihnn her liral to appear, Sje ** 
always awnro of her tendency P®Jf ^ 
words too lightly, too sweetly, w® 
resisted editing. But her beat Is IV . 
than one at first realizes, and ww . 
combined her light-4teaned w wn 
brother Herbert's more, caustic tow" 
result was piquant. It Would 
devotees of their Kings end 
this treasured book back on the 
her? yoil can brush hp bn loV®***™ ^ 

like -Edward the Secondfts 

reckoned/One of the feeblest of * 
Kings’’,. - 

When (he hiss of (he centenW . 

down llVwDl be asked ^ ihr • 

range of modem children's: ^ 

going to last?" 1 think, yes« ^ ^ 
orijglnaUiy of her hef 

qualfly of her characters, and 

liM. U. An« with (he 


L- 7 ' en .mat'ishe- 

-Md ;dravh, rich ilfoS^ kao!!:,. 

kitchen nigld ,Who iSSipri^ 


OnVa pen or btiah' 

.dencedifo her tune ^ 

yoBrti'^ny'illustjfaiors-.Bd^^ 
"Uidlr :(a|en(s .to'.'Blehnor F^eQn’g' imreh-i 
•lipn.^rnie;:a]iribSt cirttbtwlike. .*qik. 'of 
Olui- se| ^th4" tone ■ for'. Jjej 
.Toj^/wBcrti 

etidiKLiSy 




the kitchen niMtl .Wte iBSiprin^i':® V'CUtV 

f-'.iir f.;-..-..; 'c. .-I ::.-','-v-ic. .■.•.ojf.y.'.'-i.-.t,-*,.:,.. •, •.• ,T. 


huge personality is One with the ^ 
Compariog her to the Old 
Ardizzone saJd she was '*tho .Pfy^? ?vtai M 
and the perfect Poetess. Could 
.be.iiei:?" ;. 

Nursery Bhytiies JllJiS . 

strafed by Macdmiald ; OIU . 
■£1.95.0.7156 07.307 

The Utife -- SpokrooH^. 
fidWard ' Ardlzzone ' OxflW ^ ... ^ 

;,P«asy£2;80. 0 19 277 09?3^2 .- 

hie :Ofd Nurse’s .Sipdfir^ ' 

irtniied by^fwafd Aidinjw SST ‘ - 

4mftyW^£2-25.olp;i^l»?*^ 
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Deeds and doings 


By Brian Baumfield 

lit Stupid Tiger and other talcs 
Tfswlwed from the Bengali of Upen- 
dnJdrhore Raychandhuri. 
nhjttmedby WUliam Rushton 
Deuisch. £4.95. 

0 233 97256 0 

rDZENA WOODi 

yu Palace of the Moon and other tales 
(n(D Czcchoslovakls 
Uuslrsted by Kryslyna Tuiska 
Andre Deutseb. £4.9S. 

0 m 97206 4 

Fdklore end fairy isles form a substantinl 
put (d a great oral tiadilion. From time 
Innieraorisl deeds and “doings" have 
been recounted, exaggerated end’ 
(nhioced, always finding a new and ready 
juUeoee. 'The value of such story-telling 
Utfinihe imaginative response it evokes, 
(lif iceoes and images it produces in the 
aind, and rite comfort of a ritual well 
kirn^- 

Such stories were not necessarily 
detigned for children. Polk tales reflect 
de characteristics of the lend from which 
they originate. They may incorporate 
reUpous beliefs and ritual, ancient cus- 
lofflsand Incanlaotiona. If the basic story 
b a good one, It wiU survive. Children 
dtDisjid certain qualities in their reading 
milter - the younger they are the more, 
dnel must be the plot, the more sharply 
dtfloed the characters. The demarcation 
lines d fact and fantasy should be clearly 
(ftiblished - hence the lime honoured 

Gold fever 


By Cara Chanteau 

PsULBrEGELi 

The Curse of tlu Werowolf 
Tiuiilated iqf Patricio Crampion 
Dhstrated by Frank Rogca 
eiidcle.£5.2S. 

021690992 9 


Ihe« b nothing quite like o hoard of 
otgic gold to gel D good foiryiale under 
Md whoma wiwle trunk load of the 
tlw is deposited ot Dr Crock's Inborntory 
j^mpanied by a mysterious pica for help 
BW the Duke Wlldwolf, who cinims to be 
*[^g from gold fever, iliore is no 
wrti lhai there Is n promising story In tlic 
wag Dr Qock, the Impaiiem seeker 
wr knowledge, determined on a scientific 
"gMtIon for everything, sots out on his 
of mer^' with Itls enihusinitic ler- 
'•t. TOO ft named with Bunyan-Ifko clnr- 
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beginning and ending of the fairytale:- 
"Once upon n time ... and they all lived 
happily ever after." 

The two genres - folk and fair - can. 
then, be ftmdamemally different in struc- 
ture and treatment, and nowhere more 
than in these two books. The former 
normally have minimal plots, and are 
usually told by servants, often with 
limited vocabulary. They incorporate the 
beliefs and traditions of a particular 
culture and environment, and whilst basi- 
cnily simple, can have nn underlying 
ntoral, or cynical lesson which may be 
lost on a young child. 

The Stupid Tiger and other Tales has 
been translated by William Radice from 
the original Bengal. He is scholarly, and 
in his retelling of these tales shows some 
of (he richneas of the literature, which 
presents a very different picture from our 
European pattern. The stories are all 
about animals endowed with human 
characteristics so the perennially cunning 
Jackal bamboozles the stupid lioer and in 
her turn the wise old woman oulwlta the 
jackal ... Always the wily defeat the 
strong and the bully gels his comeup- 
pance. In West Bengal the original stories 
are as much classics In their own right as 
Aesop's fables are to Western read- 
ers - simple, concise and with an easily 
recognizable moral. 

The language of the stories Is, on the 
whole, straightforward (although yams, 
Brahmins, and brinjai plants are not so 
easily understood). They are nearly all 
very short - a fact which may commend 
them to the itoiyleller. (It is rather more 
difficult to decide to which age group 
they would most appeal). Stupidity and 
cunning are not as easily identifiable as 


good and evil; there is no certainty that 
all will end happily, or that the ends will 
.be neatly tied - some of the co nclusions 
are enigmatic. Older children might 
appreciate the humour, but look for more 
substance. There is an obvious ethnic 
link, with consequent appeal. Perhaps, 
above all, they need to be told in order to 
be more meaningful. 

The Palace of the Moon is an ntiractive 
and interesting addition to the store of 
fairytales, llie twelve stories in this book 
are translated from the Czech originals, 
but the themes are those familiar to chil- 
dren nurtured on the time honoured 
chronicles of Europe. The prince invari- 
ably marries his princess and both live 
happily ever after. The proud are put 
down, and the wicked are punished. A 
noticeable feature is that whilst evil-doers 
do not triumph, the cunning ot the stupid 
are treated cither with compassion, as in 
"'Hie Cobbler and the Devil", or with 
humour as in “The Cat, the Cock and the 
Scythe", (n fact, these are gentle stories, 
having nothing of horror, but suBideni 
invention of plot to keep a child by turn 
•interested, alert and amused. The tales 
are of variable length, and range from the 
romantic to the humorous. The author 
offeri a guide to the pronunciation of 
Czech names, and, indeed, these should 
present no problem for reading aloud. 
They are told Id simple prose that lacks 
any awkwardness of translation. Despite 
the universality of the themes, the treat- 
ment accorded is original and different: a 
notable collection. 

Both books ace vrell produced with 
strong, clear black and while illustrations. 
In Ruzena Wood’s book these are by 
Kiyatna Turska, and In that by William 
Radice, they are by William Rushton. 


ity “Valet", and is a sort of cross between 
Sancho Panza and Papogetio. Their steps 
are constantly dogged by a pair ot incom- 
petent but oommllted robbers: Onk and 
Bonk, enticed by the treasure Valet is 
carrying. Onk is (he brains of the outfit, 
and Bonk, as one might guess, comes in 
for a lot of blows dealt him by fate— and 
by Onk. * 

U proves a most eventful journey. But 
arriving at last they discover themselves to 
be two hundred years too late, and the 
castle in ruins. Legend relates that the 
embittered, mlsshapea Duke Wlldwolf has 
sold his soul to his oncealor to learn the 
secret of making gold, and revenge himself 
on hts two porreciiy formed brothers. Hb 
chance of release o»un every thirteen 
yents when the castle Is restored to its 
former glory. He must then confront hb 
brothers with his gold in order to be free 
of the cucK. The cycle luw come round os 
Dr Crock arrives; and the story enters a 
' phnutDsntBgoricnl, hallucinatory phase set 
between the two brothora' wild carousels 
upstairs and the Duke's shifting world of 
gold benoath. At the nub of it all, of 
course, b the Duke with a bod dose of 
lycnnihropy. In curing him. Dr Crock suf- 


fers Faust's dilemma, but as this b a fairy 
tale, he triumphs and finds his own heart. 

Paul Biegel's The Curse of the Werewolf 
has a strong story line using time-honoured 
features with n judicious mix of the suit- 
ably sinister and downright comic, such as 
when Valet in an excess of real emulates 
the doctor's skill using a chair leg as a 
splint for the hapless Bonk’s leg, ingeni- 
ously offering both support and comfort 
but not, alas, tailored tp a quick getaway. 
The shaded pencil drawings by Frank 
Rogers recall a milder Mervyn Peake. 

There are, however, uneasy anschron- 
bms and inappropriatenesseS . of langua^, 
though the latter may be imptited to the 
iranslailoh. It seems strange that the doc- 
tor should *'dbinfccl" wounds and subject 
a revived maiden to a very sophisticated 
Invesitgaiion of symptoms, that (he lovely 
tiiniden herself should be given to uttering 
“t^tee", or that the brotbar'a “how much 
have you got on board?" be followed In 
the noxi J^reoth by a “meihlnks". But It 
should certainly , prove a most enjoyable 
book, even to those of seven to eleven 
who do not imniedlalely recognise the 
constant aUuslons to first two lines of 
the Acneid. 


Laying it on the line 



By Mary Furness 


ANNRUFPBLLi 

Pyramid Power 

Julian MocRae Books. £5.25 

0 862ia038 2 : , , 

The trouble begins when Martin sends off 
for 8 polysterene pyramid which b supposed 
to sharpen razor blades and turn gropes Into 
raisins. Mum is angry at his extragavance - 
Martin is always sending off for things. The 
day It arrives it faJb out of hft salcbisl on his 
way to school and Bill Owtes, the nasty 
bully, trtBds on It. Marlih makes a subsli- 
tut? ca(db6ard . inodeU and then several 
more, according to (ho, insinic|lon sheet. 
Almost irarnediafoly strange things start 
happening - a bigh-pilched bum, which 
could be Martin’s reeoW-player p9erbMt- 
ing,ortheTVBeilefton. • ^ brthcwashtng 
machine. His room, which Is alwaj^ a 
anyway (another boiie of conientlon with 
Mura, this) seems to get . even mes^er. 
Papers are' strewn all oyer the floor; they 
seem 10 be in dla^nal lines with 
pyramid at their cenlre; — ,.il must .be 
draughts. But although, he seals foe 
and the windows with Ofog's D.ads 


orauHii-exciuaer-Bipu ” 

happens again':. - - att^ efiefo- . 

the papers' are all piled on top.of tlie 
pyramid as though It has sucked them 
towardsiti and poge^ with measuremenB on 
seem (o have been torn out of his school.- 


books. Marlb has strange dreams almost 
nightly where he Is driving a car through 
threatening streets lined with faceless office 
blocks. He sees a way out in (be distance but 
can never gel to It. 

MeanwhUe, life goes on; tables are laid, 
washing up done, endless cups of lea and 
co^e made and drunk. Each one of these 
’ operations Involves Maitin aod Mtim In a 
-blokerrng^idnp eveiy (foa'e it Is pcifonried. 
Mum has a boyfriend, George, with strange 
evil eyes and a powerful car. Martin hates 
him. Oran and (}randpa are due to come 
arid stiy. Martin. really must tidy up his 
room insists; Mum. (Of course,, when ha 
does, the pyramid gets up to Its old tricks 
and .drags all the papers rouqd It again.) 
Ordhdpa bos a new bobby. Ley lines fOraii 
- who Is «yeq keener'on tei than Mum > 
insists on calling, them Laid lines) and has 
dlscoverod that Mum’s houM is at the 
'{niergbetidn,of two Ley lines,', This means 
that the eleiftricaj ap^psj^lcal energy at 
this ^Int Is very poNiful ihdepd. Pyra- 
mids, because of thdr. shape, 'trap (Ms 
eiier^ and that accounts for all the weird 
goings oh. : 

Pyramid Power . H not q gripping tale; 
there is no suspense find (he ,an(ics of the 
pyramids are almost as repOtitiw (and 
hardly more mUT^ting) as thexdps of tea. 
In the end, of course, after.what Is supposed 

-a • 9^! 


everything turns oiit all right;' (Jtfoe' agrees! 
..to go to the.rineiAii with him. QeOrae'lpses 
that evil look In.hb eyes) tl|aaks to Martln 
reslsililg the tdroptation t.o uw the pytamdd 
power for ^1 ends. ^ 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 

LYNNE REID BANKS 
THE WRITING ON THE WALL 
An honest and perceptive novel 
about adolescence. 

192pp £5.50 Ages 13+ 

ROBERT WESTALL 

)THE SCARECROWS 
Simon’s violent hatred for his stepfather releases 
the ominous, destructive power ofthe scarecrows. 
160pp £4.95 Ages 13+ 

ADAM MUNTHE 

ANNA AND THE ECHO-CATCHER ' 

Illustrated in full colour by 
Elizabeth Falconer 

The enchanting story of a small girfs night-time 
adventures as she seeks the source of her echo. 

32pp £4.50 Ages 5 + 

MARY E. LITTLE 

OLD CAT AND THE KITTEN 
Illustrated by the author 
A gentle and ultimately sad story about a boy*s . 
love for a kitten and the battered but beguiling 
Old Gat. 

48pp £4'. 50 Ages 10+ 

JEAN MORRIS 

TWIST OF EIGHT 

Illustrated by Jolyne Knox 

A delightful assortment of traditional tales tipped 
cunningly askew> in which some familiar figures 
from legend and fairytale find themselves in quite 
unexpected situations. 

128pp £4.95 Ages 10 + 




THE Wlhn’fiR DIARY OF A‘GOU^^^^ RAT by Peter 
Ftrmln — the story of a journey through the Kent Countryside 
with full colour diary of Branwell, the rat; in fajcsimile style. 
MISS WIRTLES REVEP40E' by Michael Morpurgo is a 
delightfully qualdt picture book illustraUd by an 
internationally known artist, Graham Glarke, It depicts the 
race oh horseback between Belinda and some cheeky 
schoolboys around the village. WHAT A WALL by Jenny 
Koralek iWustrhted by David Armiiagc,is a concertina book 
with a surprise . at every turn as Mr Chubb paints a long 
atretch;pf winding wall. THE CROWN OF WHITE ROSES 
based on a French fairytale has . wonderfully .colourful 
ElWwJ’y French. Freire Wright has illustrated TOM 
THUMB with her now well-known b^utlfut style and 
colours. THE BLUB ROSE by Maurice Barlp'g is ah oriental • 
talc of the Eriiperop of China and his raarriagable daughter' 
who is weed successfully by a penniless mlnstreh' Pictures by- 
award winning Ann Dalton. ■ ^ 


COMB AND SEE ' - 

■ I I- ’ ’.•••, I , * • • * 

KAyS & WARD at Boiogna (pavilion G s'iand 7) 
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The Battle of Saxe Street 
Playground 


Paperbacks in brief 


"Kcef say» you love Jonime". 
.Thai's how'il ail 
Kcilh in his Su|)criimn 
Tec-slilrl, lormenliiig. 

Who could ignore the siigiit? 
"Look do yon wannn nghlf " 
"I cnii fight yoiil" "Orrighll — 
Dolh iinrclciiling. 


GaiT's iiu (iirtle dove 
,\nn, wiien accused olf love, 
SlraightwRv titrows down his glove, 
Won 1 shllly-sholly. 

Crowds flock to see the treat — 

Wild flniling Asia ami feel — 

Hither of (hem could bent 
Mohammed 


Wrratlins, like on 1'V. 

Pin him donii with yourkiiec. 
Kick out and struggle free — 


Bold Keith and Gary! 

Loud the oniookers cheer 
Tili they see, coming near, 

One who won id strike cold fear 
IntoKingllorry. 


Now the crowds drift nwny 
Dock to liieirhaniilesa piny, 
"Sir, (here's oflglit", tlicvaay 
In helpflil voices. 

Sir. with tiicnraetised ciiarni 
Of a nen-bunt sendiirme, 
Holds CO cl) boy^y an ann, 
Ninitshis rhoiccs. 


It's lime to niakcnineiids. 

Shake lianda andsay we're friends. 
I’cnce reigns and ploytlineends — 
Sir Is lhc\ictor. 

Back upstairs hi Clnss 8 
Gnrv niul KeUh,hla mate. 

Sit down and draw ngrcol 
Boo constrictor. 


Wendy Cope 


new children’s titles 






PKTO ' 

Zebra Goes to Sohool 
Marjorie-Auh Watts 

Junmy, slightly nctvoiis ac the ' 
iho|i^t of hii fim day at scliddi; 
dedcKi to take hisiiiylflblc &iehd 
Zebra with him fof company, Biit 
Zebra turns out CO be more ofa 
hindrance than a help. 

May 14 a48xai5iiMO 32pp 
Pull colour ih'rbuBhbat ' 23397241 2 

■ JQ4.2S 

Where D6'Elepha^tS' 
Hide? ' 






No Pets Allowed 

and othprammal stociei 

Margaret Dutinett 

lUuitrated by Peter Rush 

Each of the stories in this charm ing 
. .cbllecdon is concerned with what 
happou when children try to tame 
. -orpeincndcrMCiicttwlio, in one 
way pc another, hnve b^mc part 
oftne hiiman scene. ' 


/Joi Noiy, Bernard by Robcri McKcc 
tSporrow Books. £1.25. 0 09 924OS0 5). 
First published in hardback In 1980, a 
wryly humorous picture book with short 
captions describing Bernard's efforts to tell 
his inatcentiv'c parents that there is h 
monster in the garden. The monster eats 
Bernard, gobbles up his dinner, watches 
television and goes to bed (undetected) in 
Derruird's place. The mor^ is "listen to 
your child". Ages 5-7. 

Benjamin's Dreadful Dream by Alan Baker 
(Picture Lions. 8Sp, 0 OO 66I7A4 0). 
First published In hardback in 1980. A 
surrealistic picture book describing a 
guinea pig's nightmare. The dream 
involves food, lireworks, water and flying 
through space but Benjamin Iniids safely 
back in bed again. Ages 5-7. 

Moving Molly hy Shirley Hughes. 1978. 
(Picture Lions 85p. 0 00 661782 4). Pic< 
lute-book story of a ^rl moving house. A 
gently realistic treatment of the furniture 
removers, the new home with the hole In 
the fence and children next door. Ages 
5-7. 

MaeCooses’ Grocery Frank Asch. 1978. 
Illustniied by James Marshall. 
(Hippo. 75p. 0 590 72077 5). Mr and Mrs 
MacGoose live in a grocery store with 
their children Junior, Sis and the egg. 
Some playful weasels come in when no 
one is at home. The egg hatches and 
everyone lives happily ever after. Ages 
5-7. 

The Lost Merbaby and The Wishing-Nui 
Tree by Margaret and Mary Baker. 1927 
(Puffin sop. 0 1403 11858). A reissue of the 
tale of the baby lost by the mermaids and of 
the miller's three lazy sons. Reprinted with 
the original silhaueiie drawings. Ages 5-7. 

The River Bank by Keneth Grahame. 
Illustniied by Adrienne Adams (Magnet 
£1.10. 0 416 24270 7). New illustrated 
picture book of the flm chapter of Wind in 
Ike Willows, telling of the joys of meMing 
about In boats and Mole and Ratty’s 
picnic. Ages 5>7. 

Tim and Charlotte. Tim's Friend Towser, 
and Tim and Ginger by Edward Ardizzone 
(Oxford University Press. £1. 75 each. 0 
19 272118 6,0 19 272112 7.0 19 27113 
5), Fint published in hardback in 1951, 
1962 and I96S respectively. Biack*and- 
whllc and colour Illustrations in large for* 
mat edition of the sea-side adventures of 
Tim, 

Big Dipper by June Epstein, June Factor, 
Gwendda McKay and Dorothy Rickards. 
Illusirated by Alison Lester. Original. (Ox- 
ford University Press. £4.95. 0 19 5542^ 4). 
An anthology of short itbries, 
poams, songs, music, plctuivs and ideas for 
things to do. Ages 7-ll. 

77ie Georgian Hoiaeludd by Jean Bllenby. 
lUustmted by Juliet Stanwell-Smith. Origin- 
al. (Natloiia|Truat/Dlno 8 aur 08 S 1222226 ). 

Simple acccoum of family life and 
society in England under the Four Qeorges 
with especial reference to art and architec- 
ture and glancing references to the condi- 
tion of the poor; Clear postcard lllustra- 
(loiw.-Agca 7-11. 

The Old Nurse's Stocking Basket by 
Eleanor Farjeon. lilustraied by Edward 


Ardizzone. 1931. (Pufliii 8Dp. 0 MD.I 
1220 X). Talcs rccoiiiiicd to Horis, 
Ronald, Rotund unJ Mnry Maiiliki while 
Nurse darns the stockings in the meiuliiig 
basket ami reeulls such past chinges as the 
Princesses of India and China, the Pr<nul 
Infanta and the Sen-Bnhy. Ages 7-11. 

Here's Sam by Dorothy Edwar^ls. Illu- 
stroied hy DiiviU Highunt. Iu79. (Magnet, 
80p. 0 416 89520 4). The ailvcniurcs 
Sunt, who lives on an esluie with his niuin 
und dad and bossy sister, Julie. Sam plays 
fur the Works football team, nieeis a pop 
star, finds n ghost :iiid takes part in ilie 
school play. Ages 7-1 1. 

A Dhursaiir Called Miiwnn Iw Tessa Krail- 
ing. Illustrated hy Maggie Liiig. Origiiinnl. 
(Hippo Books 0 S90 7U03I 6). I'hv 
humorous tale of Simon Peter Richard 
Ogden (known ns Sprng) and his efforts to 
cure the toothache of the dinosaur who 
lives In a cove in the Mendip hills. Aunt 
Ck and Mr Spruce the dentist provide 
Invaluable help. Ages 7-1 1 , 

Mouldy's Oridiaii hy Gillian Avery. Illu- 
siruicd by Rdih Jucjucs. 1978. (I'liflin, 
7Sp. 0 14U3 1269 2). Set in the Oxford- 
shire of ninety years ago. Muiildy finds an 
orphan boy on the Ltmdon streets und 
after some trouble, brings him liumc tn 
mum and dad to share their wiirnt but 
crowded cottage. Ages 8-11. 

77ie Snow House by Nora Wilkinson. Illus- 
trated by Martin J. Cotiani. Original. 
(Puffin. £1.25. 0 L403 1289 7). Set In 
nineteenth centucy Yorkshire. Unsym- 
pathetic Aunt Jem has token over the run- 
ning of the household and Fred is in bed 
with a feverish cold when o deputation of 
mice appears. The mice have a home 
made for them in an enormous snowball 
and are rescued from the evil iruvciling 
man by Fnd, his brothers and sisters and 
the cat. Mam comes back from the 
sanitorium and all is well. Ages 7-11. 

Lillie Lord Faiinileroy by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Illustrated by Mentor Huebner. 
1886. (Puffin 8Sp. 0 1403 14U 3). 
Cedric’s translation from the streets of 
New York to Dorincouri Castle In the 
English countiyaide. The winning over of 
the crusty old earl and the happy estab- 
lishment of Cedric's mother, Dearest. Ages 
8 - 11 . 

Take ihe Long Path by Joan dc Hamel 
(Puffin g5p. 0 1403 1 257 9). First pub- 
lished in hardback In 1979 i\nd winner of 
the New Zealand Library Association's 
Esther Glen Award. 'David' and his friend 
Heml play a part in the resetillng of the 
descendants of Tarewai through the re- 
enactment Of Maori spirit stories and 
legends. Ages ^11. 

It by William Mayne. 1977, (Puffin. £1,25. 
0 1403 1174 2). An eerie story oboul 
iweiyc-ycar-old Alice's troubles with her 
family which are compounded by the 
influence of the spirit force *'ir. Harmony 
is achieved when Alice realizes tlinl she 
has the power to do right independently of 
"It". A^s II and over. 

■The SethWIich by Joan 0- Robinson. 
1979. (Beaver Books. 80p. 0 600 20232 
1). A relatively undemanding talc of Meg 
and. her younger brother Moxlc who ore 
left with Hannah the au pair girl In the 


Zebft turns out CO be more ofa of the hiiman scene, 

hindranredianalicip. Aorillb 198x129ntm' I44pp 

Mayl4 248xai5mnli 32pp . b/willtiiiraiions 233971033 £1495' 
Puucploarih'rbiighbat 23397241 2 ! 

.The Palace of , the Moan 

Do El^h^ts: ' StworaSa**”"* 

Hide?.;.' . translated by Bmena Wood 

• David McPhail 

hitntprJc^j.s^dhcjtisjftflrfeofind seini^vicy t • 

M»yl4 •190 x 225n>m . 32pp.':. „ . ' ' white £4-95 
•. fulfcalourchrawgheui 233^3494 ' 

i .‘V The ;Stap_idT^^ 

.. FIC^ONi. , \ \ ■. 'tiUpendraklskp.^^ 

ChraldhiirKaye ' . =' 

. innitratcilBy Gliiiyi Ambrifa' ' I 
AwarniandMiisItivcWyaboica: rootdd Hrinly ^the folk trodrt 

>MnBChiWaUj;vlioh^^ . wlwfcfho wi^^ 

e-voEcLateixiryinp^Herienctf sIicV ' 

, :Wi.FWKonBy„%i,,8,bi; 

ui^Miiu. ...... ri.at. . 

Aprill6 I9Bxfia9ium.- 96pp 

W'.iito.n.tipni' a33:<i^4l. DBUTSCH^- 


Well-rehearsed dreams 

' cut oilt of a newspaper. 

By Victoria Gl endliining Xb'i ir^iTd, 

■— — - ' Taland ... at>., ,.j.l 


L.M,HONTOOMlDitYt 
Jana of Lantern mil 
0 207 1434S X 
;,'nieQhi4.Caitla.... ... 

;,0. 20i7-U340 4’- 

Ahjiii and ijliobaftton. £2.95-each. ; 


OTl out of a newspaper. Hie summer (hat 
ahe la twelve, she la unwillingly dla- 
. patched to wild, beautiful Prince Edward 
; Island to stay with her unknown 
.• fttther-whotunuoultabenoneotherlhan 
the admired joumallat. (He writes 
under a pseudonym; has reddish hair, a 
clapped-out motor egr, . and two cats.) 
father/piid^ughler imimacy 
JeiiB bloMoma and ' expands, a: 
child of hanire. She also becomes a feaii- 
jar hlile hdusevdfe: 


ihrenieoed and 4ra. cast . oit^e more nnderatooil 

(Miter d4rkaMSi;both hive^radtoe final? 


holuLiy coll, .gc when ,hcir pa«n» « „ 
l oiul.u, .|viT, light. Hannah has toC 
hem ,mJ they ,„kcn care o h 
fngliivmng M,s Jarvh next door A « 
h«b> vNi4'.iins their parents' ncg|«,"^ 
Mrs .larvh iiinis .mt not to be*a wiSf 
ApcN u and over. 

Hu;ik ill ilw .Sun hy Bernard Ashley, nb. 
siraicd hy Charles Keeping. I 9 gn /jL*,. 

,S.Sp. nONIU 1341 9). A tough' !2' 

SL-iimg ftir Patsy Dligh'i escape from her 
tiiiliappy home und cruel .stepfather to ^ 
ii troupe ol UCIOT.S «n a boat on & 

Ihaiiics. After a I'lmrncter-hulldina jce« 
ill a Margiiio fiiiifnir, Patsy and her ffieotj 
Kumy arc left with the hope ofoverroig. 
ing iliL-ir prohkiiis. Ages 1 1 and over. 

I.n\sif Cnme Hnnu by Erie Kniaht 19ii 
(1‘ufliii “.V U1403 1295 5). LailehTn 

k‘ soki to anoilicr family and treb im 
( rvim the Dvike of Rylaiid's mandon is 
.Scnilmul hack liiiiiic to his young Mner 
Joe Ciirrackuigh in York. Ages 8-U. 

The edge of Beyond and The Death Ra^s^ 
ArtUUtt hy Cuptuin W.E. Johns. 19% 
(Piccolo Rooks. Q.tp each. 0 33(1 2^882,0 
3.11)262890). 'l*wo intcrplanatoryadwiitDR 
stories by the author of the Biggies bo^ 
The cast includes the wealthy and eccenuk 
scientist-inventor Professor Lucius Bti&e, 
Group-captain "Tiger" Clinton his son to 
and Doctor “Toby" Poul. Ages 8-11. 


The Lost World by Sir Arthur CoaiA 
Doyle. Illustrated by Ian Newsham. 1913 
(Puffin 95p. 0 01404 1385 0). The drsa> 
tic account of the expedition to the Aa» 
zon jungle as narrated by joiimiUii Ed 
Malone of the Daily Gazette. Ages II snd 


The Clearance. The Resettling, The Pil 
grlinage, The Reiuiion by Joan Lli^d 
(Beaver Bonks. 9Sp each. 0 600 20299 3 
0 600 20300 X, 0 600 20301 8, 0 ftfi 
20302 6). A quartet devoted to the ip 
and downs of Glaswegian Mag^ MeKb- 
Icy as she grows up from the ages of dt 
teen to nineteen, falls In love, lakei i 
job in Canada and comes home. Older 
renders. 

You Tell Me by Roger McGough ai 
Mlclincl RoNcn. Illustrated by SaraMkldi 
1979. (Puffin. 75p. 0 1403 1286 2). A ce^ 
lection of mostly jokey pMims forthiidnii 
including "I^oty Poem" and "The Hu<W 
Hiing to do in the World". Ages 8 
over. 

Heroes and Heroines by Jantes Keujoj 
(Grannda. 9Sp. 0 583 30309 9). 

A collection of fourteen brief lives of lud 
Dgurex as Dougins Bader, Hilary and Tew 
Ing, Nell Armstrong ond Virginia Wide- 
Ages 8 and over. 


Tha .V^rrcMv Book of Record-Brtakm bj 

Pomolo Goaver. Iliusiraicd by Ro>- 
at. (Sparrow Books. 85p. 0 09 920107). 
A book tif records set by children ftwa 
youugcst witch uiul Ute yauagpsi 
man to the youngest gold medalist w ^ 
youngest liulo-in-onc. Ages 8 ond over. 


. .im ,• iiuniuie,' ■ j 

•,mother.i^Sb4 li |(emtly. Ih.im 

.nhntAnMnU ‘At: r/'.' 


udsyb- 
1) series 


with Jane of Lantern Hill, Ibis 

Die foiUnsy cannot have been Intended w 

children at all. 

Valancy lives In small-town 
Ontario, dominated by a nasty, owtw 
She day-dreomi of a Blu® ^*1* 
she will be free, In rapturous 
ship, with an attentive Prince 
She Is cheered in her daily round ow J 
(he , books about nature by * 

Imaginary Canadian T)ioTeau| from * ’ 

: she quotes verbaUm. When a. doeW ^ 

her she has only a year to liw./Vs^. 

breaks out, and proposes 

local ne'er do well She has a yeart ^ 

: with him (he has reddish ,.n™i ^ 
clapped-out' motor car, and two cats) 
cabin on a pine-clad lilandt "I -J 

best and dearest, and I 

' and chum a fellow aa- have, ^ ■ 

her. She grows glrU8h; *e even 

hair. A hefty contrivance of plot ^ ■ 

.happiness in Jeopardy: M ■ 

relumed to her she finds tbar J® ^ 
none other U)an Uw . I 

author .of- her • favourite i; I 

^Moreover, he Is tho son of a idlHo!'" '* ; . 

V Who was Lucy 

; UwQy-hai^ aotbor-lover-fatheH ^ 

j'lfic live poly, in ht}r'ltnagtoad<«\“ ^ 

; ddstaiiilng . apd ; much-fehearsrf ^ i i 

,: ^ntBgy,cai)' take' a. writer, sv 

7^9r8ia veryloDg.way,,-r 

':V. '•■’•V, C 

■p:^v.. • ; 


^ ■ i« • ■ ; •' '.rj ) 
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Selecting the celebrities 


ByF. W.KeUaway 

Purnell’s Encyclopedlo of Famous People 

Purnell. £4.95 

fl 361 04646 4 

ni Children's Plclorial Atlas 

Piiniell. £2.95 
0 161 04970 2 

(fare are two refemnee books of good 
yilue. likely to appeal to ihcir poieitiiul 
ludirDte, and attractively produced witli 
uniihla layout and use of colour. But, 
brfore detailing the oontenu and merits, 
(bet are a couple of quibbtes of some 
tuengih to be made. Firstly, it Is siretch- 
the definUions of encyclopedtu and 
iilM to use these attributions in these 
ontaxts. Second, the space allotted to 
virioui topics Is misleading. 

Jadgmenis on the rolnlivc importance 
of people fwfao is a "celebrity"?, espe- 
diDy when the mmi'is so abused; what 
coutiiuiea a "perronaiily"?; what is 
tsatl) are. of course, subjective in the 
HBttM. Moreover. wWle the dust-jacket 
njjeit) that the “encyclopaedia is a 
rrteRDce .book for ell the family" it 
would appear to be directed to the 
pmoger members, with trendy names 
prominent alongside the historic. 

Tbera are inconiiitendea. Muhammad 
All rates about eighty words, roughly the 
umo as King Alfred In the immediately 
pttteding paragraph and idi Amin in Ihe 
Mil following. But there 1$ no mention 
ol, »y, Henry Cooper. Again, the 
’graup" to have most attention is Ihe 
Builes with about twice the space that Is 
fvu to Ali. or Alfred; or Amin. Paul 
SifflOD, EMs Presley and Joan Baez are 
ill Uttre, while Scott Joplin has a leng- 
lUct piece than Paderewski, or, for that 
oitler, Brahms, Elgar or Rossini. Jac- 


Making music 

Bjf Wendy Cope 


^LALFAENOERi 

Make Your Own Music ^ 

fibcUe.JSJO. 

0 116 91003 X 

umJ VALWIE McLBlSHi 
^liMusle 
^Idaerosan. £4.95. . 
g^494 .94995 7 

the lively and colourful Uiusira- 
^ qi Make Your Own Music shows ,n 
""S-raom full of children discovering 
A llule girl strikes a glass Inmp- 
^ a siWt; others scrape the 
Jangle keys and (np out rhythms 
and cupboards. In the kitchoii 
8‘'oup cxporltucnis with siiuce- 
^ railery snd boiilct, wltfle upstairs a 
""Png happily, performs a clog 
°®»,lnthebalh, 

A nlghimare perhaps, but 

^ ywingsicrs are off to a goud start In 
education. Peter Alfacngcr 
Iw school of thought that believes 


Nature from books 


qucline du Pr6 nnd Isaac Stem are noted, 
but not Alfred Brcndel, James Galway or 
Paul Tortelier. Similar anomalies pervade 
the book, whatever the field from which 
the subjects come. In the perfonning arts, 
it appears to be the sensational or mere- 
tricious who have preference; worthy 
names appear, but the omissions ore 
many. 

Elsewhere, Mrs Thatcher and Mr 
Heath have been Included; Michael Foot 
und Anthony Eden have not. Pepys and 
his diury arc recalled, but not Evelyn. 
The muthcmatics of Newton nnd Leibniz 
ore recorded, but in this age of computers 
ii is reasonable to expect Boole, Babbage 
or T. J. Watson, all of whose contri- 
butions to present-day society are at least 
ns significant as those of the pop-folk and 
filmstars who have such prominence. Bui 
miccotechnology as a whole has only 
micro-coverage. 

However, thus game of spotting who is 
in or who is out is not at the heart of the 
gravamen; it is Ihe imbalances that niggle. 
The truth probably lies in a mistaken idea 
that it is possible to cram into a single 
volume of about 150 pages an eneyc- 
lopedlae coverage. With an average of 
around 100 words per entry, justice can- 
not be done. Yet (here is another Janus- 
like face whieh should have its say. For 
the basic concept is sound, and within 
their self-imposed limitations, the compil- 
ers have covered a remarkable amount of 
ground, providing concise, (though, often, 
over-concise), accurate summaries of lives 
and achievements of over a thousand var- 
ied characteis. 

It It just not possible to do an adequate 
Job in such a space. A hundred words will 
not suffice for J. S. Bach, Francis Bacon, 
Stanley Baldwin or Balzac (all on another 
page, opened at random). A series on 
specific themes (science, music, art, 
politics, royalty, sport and all the rest) 
with a better disiribuiion of space alloted 
to a fuller selection of names might be 


children should experience music, from 
the first, BB a creative art. Lfstenlng to the 
world around them, trying to find "a 
sound hiding in cvetything", his charac- 
ters have a high old time and learn a 
great deal In the process. They discover, 
for Instance, that large objects have a 
lower pilch then small ones, nnd that 
there are several different techniques for 
producing sound-plucking, blowing, shak- 
ing, and BO on. Eventually they realize 
thni in order not to make "a din" they 
need to lisipn to each other. They begin 
to work together and to create their own 
simple compositions for body, voice and 
whatever clso comes to hand. Readers 
are, of course, urged to try these nclivliles 
for themselves. 

Tho second half of the book contains 
dozens of suggestions for homo-made 
insiruineniB, rangipg from the very basic 
.(rattles nnd. coconut shells) to the rela- 
tively sophisticated (wind Insinimcnts 
will) roeds nnd a five stringed harp). Most 
of them arc ntndc from materials ihui 
could be obtained without much trouble, 
ailhougb I doubt whelJier many English 
readen will hove the wherewithal for a 
champagne barrel drum-perheps they are 
easier to come by In France where Make 
Your Own Music was first publiilted. 


more effective. 

So to the "alias" which is not a collec- 
lion of maps. True, about a dozen' pages 
carry maps, but the rest of the eighty 
pages (a figure which includes the outside 
and inside of the front and back covers) 
have lavishly illustrated details of various 
geographical and sociological facets. The 
place of the earth in space, its surface, 
the distribution of mountains, rivers, flora 
and fnuna, energy sources and uses, con- 
servation and the major facts about the 
continents are some of the features por- 
trayed. 

TIte selection of material is good, the 
plans, photographs and drawings ' are 
descriptive and evocative, and the infor- 
mation condensed on the maps is 
remarkably extensive. So If, in the true 
sense of the word, the atlas section is 
limited, the whole ii a thoroughly worth- 
while compendium. 


book, however, comes as close to making 
Pa^Ai* nana*as “ comprehensible as any I have read. 

Dj ITCWr LPallM; Evolution has not been handled so felicil- 

ously. It is not enough merely to travel in 
Ihe well-worn footsteps of Darwin and 
Wallace. That Is merely to cover part of 
PurneH's Encyclopedia of Nature ihe history of evolutionary theory. 

0 361 04937 4 pictures should ensure a place for 

this encyclopedia in school libraries. The 
text deserves to be read too because it 
GALE COOPER] represents a lot of hard work, covers a 

Inilde Animals wide Held succinctly, and provides the 

Hodder and Siaughton. £3.95. necessay gaUety for the pictures. A plc- 

0 340 25872 1 * centipede looks 

** like, but to learn that It is a ferocious car- 

nivore and occasionally a cannibal you 
To cover all living nature adequately is (he f^ad about it. You could do worse 
avowed aim of Purnells Enc}.-clopedia of ,h.n ■ about it in this reasonably 
Nature. In several respects that aim is priced book. 

achieved, although the book resembles • ^ . 

many other single-volume encyclopedias quite a dlffereiit character is Gale 
intended for the olderchild. Eniphaiically it Coopers Inside Animals. A_ sUrn but 
will satisfy those who browse in books volume it contains a limited but 

raihermorcrhanthosewhoseekanswersto businesslike text and bold, unsentimental 


PurneH's Encyciopedia of Nature 
Purnell. £4.95. 

0 361 04937 4 


GALE COOPER] 

Inilde Animals 

Hodder and Siaughton. £3.95. 
0 340 25872 1 


specific questions in them. 


drawings showing the Inner workinu of ^ 
different kinds of animals. Superfluous * 


Lynx 


^ different kinds of animals. Superfluous 

There is much useful information here details have been sacrificed and the tabell- 
and the illustrations, mostly photographs, ing minimized in the interests of simplic- 


Ti)c hiishrti limbs of forest. 
Of clouds, of inoiinlniiia. here 
Take (heir hard-earned rest 
Under the lynx's car. 

In his sleep, they sleep - 
.As In a deep Inice - deep. 

Do liot disturb (bis benst 
Or eloiidu will open eyes. 
Soundless the forest 
Will fold away nil its trees 
And linzy the nioiintains 
Fade nniong their stones. 


sre well selected. Unfortunately the 
interests of the Production Department, as 
so often happens with books of this kind, 
have been catered for rather too obvious- 
ly. It looks as though everything has been 
written in two-page spreads (almost cer- 
tainly that is how it was designed) each 
spread being devoted to a single topic such 
as parasitic plants, food chains and webs, 
crustaceans, vegetarians, and animal 
homes. Should the reader find a two-page 
spread too taxing there are rectangular 
“boxes'* scattered through the text con- 
taining polled facts of varying interest und 
importance luch as the Piltdown forgery, 
hibemaiion. scavenging and camouflage. 
These boxes are further temptaliona to 
browse. 


iiy and clarity 

I learned from it that tlie camel does not 
store water in its hump, only fat. Not 
every children's book is capable of enlarg- 
ing my education with gratuitous snippets 
of that kind. The excellent index at the 
end of this unpretentious volume was 
another little surprise which should not go 
unrocorded. 

Ants (£2.25. (i 24l7tiS39 0), illustrated by 
Tony Ewifl and David Cook, and Bees and 
Wasps (S2.i5.0 241 10540 4) illusirated by 
Tony Swift and Norman Weaver are the 
latest books in Harrish Hamilton's "Small 
World Series'*. Other works in the series, 
whose consultant editor if Henry Pluckrose, 
are Bears, Elephanis, Horses, Whales, 


Ted Hughes The arrangement of topics is confusing Apes, Birds, Dinosaurs, Lions and Tigers. 


at limes. Often a minor topic, such as 
electric and luminous animals, is given as 
much ‘attention as a major one, such as 
migration. Occasionally a topic is very well 
handled. 'Tht genetic code, for instance, is 
a difficuli subject to explain simply and 
concisely. The explanation of it in this 


Small World has clear, simple texts and Is 
“designed in consultation with experts to 
give young children an introduction to 
various aspects of the natural world". Man 
Is represented in this splendidly illustrated 
pietorial Noah's art with the inclusl 9 n of a 
book on El Aimor and arc on PJalns Indians. 


Alfaenger'i pictures are so full of 
interesting detail that even non-readers 
could gain wmeihing from browsing 
through his book. The same is true of the 
very .well-researched photographs and 
prints reproduced in TTrft Js Mialc, to 
Inrormniion hook which focuses bn music 
in everyday life through Ihe ages. 

Kenneth and Valerie McLeish have 
organised Iheir material into chaplets on 
topics such as "Public Music-Making". 
’’Music in the Home" and "Celebra- 
tions”. Tl\» qjiows the juxlaposUioD of 
ancient and modern; medieval gleemen 
and a recent folk feilival, an Assyrian 
military band and the Royal Scots 
Dragoon Guards. In the text the authors 
have Conceniraied mainly on explaining 
tho illustrations and pointing out deiBlIs 
(hat a child might otherwise miss, thereby 
providing a valuable lesson on how to 
laarn about history from pictures. 

It Is 0 fascinating boo.k, but I would 
have liked to see more pictures of the 
kinds of music-making today’s children 
could recognize from their own experi- 
ence. One or two photographs of con- 
temporary rock groups would do a lot to 
enhance Its. appeal to the age group ot 
which it is aimed. 


It^5 all happening on theHeinemann stand (G23) 

ROBOT by Jan Pienkowski 
A liumdingcroru title. .Vnothcr remarkable 
mrchank’al book to rollou' the huKC iiurnmiioDnl sticri'sa 
u\' Hatmied House. 

* THE POP-UP GAMES BOOK 
by Ron van de Meer 

.\ii nuTcdiblencwi-tjiiiTpl it) table ^nn1cs. Foilr 
.'i-dinii‘n.sinnal .quiiu’s you ('.'ll) rmlly piny, with lots ol* 
('olmir. Jtiki’.s and liinny I'linmi'lrrs. 

■K- FRANK AND POLLY MOiR’S 
BIG DIPPER 

.\ l)iK, liii. rull-colom'. I'Jil pa^c book nrstnrii’s. poems, 
iirticlcs ai)(l piciurc.s specially conimissioncd l)> I'rank 
!ii)ri Polly Muir t'roni today's top children's wriievs ond 
illiistnitors. 

^ And lots more. 
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THE ADVENTURES OFTHEOUMfiY GANG 86p 

THEGUMBYC^G AGAIN 85p 

Pamela Oldfield.' ; Illustrated 

All chlldren.wantto be part 6l a ^ng, but things hisvar go 
quitif'righf for the Gurttby (3ang in these fiinny, domestic 
tales by a popular author The first fllle was selected as a ; ' 
■Chiidfen^ Book of . the Year, and Ihe books are Ideal for 
reading aloud:, . 

Age; mO ^ars 


AlWrFERNOPOHb^TS: 95p 

Alan C Jenkins ; . lilustraied 

Spooky spirit stofl^ fiprri around the 
u^drnakecottipudslve, spine-tingling 
leadlrt^ This orl^rtat coUecdon Is 
complemented by dramatic black and 
white Illustrations. 

Age; 10 years plds 
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Former magic 

By Buth Harris 


JA^fES STEPHENS) 
the Crack of Gold 
Illusiraled by Thomas Mackenzie 
Macmillan, £7.95. 

0 33J 30807 7 

eTnubtF ” 

The Magic Word 

lllustraled by H. R, Millar and Spencer 
Pryce. £5.95. 

0 333 30783 6 

We all enjoy E. Nesbil but does anyone 
now read James Stephens? The Ms^i'e 
Worid is a collection of short stories, a 
minor work but still a treat while The 
Crock of Cold is important not only in 
itself but because it is easential to an 
understanding of the Celtic Renaissance. 
Both books were first published in 1-912 
and have now been reissued by Macmil- 
lan in their Facsimile Classics series with 
'illusirailons by contemporary artists. 

E. Nesbit’s is bread-and-butler magic. 
In “The Calhood of Maurice", which is 
perhaps the best of these stories, the plot 
Is simple: you say the right word and you 
slay a cat until somebody says "Please 
become Maurice again". Maurice be- 
comes bad Hugh and because "otherwise 
it would interfere with linvc nnd space" 
bad Hugh becomes Maurice and Is sent 
off to Mr Sirongilharm’s school. It is ail 


perfectly logical and, once you accept the 
magic, the world is the world ns we know 
it. The aiiuaiion is faniasiic but it has to 
be resolved by human ingenuity, If you 
were a cat and could only mew and purr, 
how would you gel the message over? 
Maurice tries spelling it out first with 
milk on the linoleum and then with ink In 
the schoolroom but the paw is clumsier 
than the pen and nobody believes that a 
cat can write. This is the formula that 
works so well In 71te Phoenix and the 
Carpet and Five Children and It, and it is 
the fact that the magic happens in an 
ordinary world that makes us believe in 
it. The children in the illustrations: the 
boys in school caps and knickerbocker 
suits and the girls with their sailor collars, 
come from the schoolroom that we can 
almost remember and the expedition to 
Atlantis has the proper sepia look of 
Matanla in the JHusuated London News. 

If E. Nesbit refers to a purpose magic, 
a single element in an ever^ay world, for 
James Stephens It Is the world itself that 
is enchanted and "it might have been the 
childhood of the world as it was of the 
morning". The thin woman of inis Ma- 
grath has relatives In every fairy flat in 
Ireland, her children play leap-frog with a 
leprechaun and Caitilin, “the most beauti- 
ful girl in the world” is seduced by Pan. 
There is no specific key fo Fairyland be- 
cause we arc already tlierc. The old gods 
live in the high places, the Sher in the 
hollow hills and the leprechauns under- 
ground among the tree roots. The story 


begins in a lonely cottage in the pine- 
woods when two philnsophers can hear 
each other thinking and ends in a splen- 
did carnival which seems to be a protest 
march against the Intellect of Man, 

This may be the world of A.E.'s 
paint-dark pictures, where fairies dance 
by moonlight on the sands— a proper 
moonshine world. But it is when the chil- 
dren notice the ^ay that the leprechaun 
hops and waggles his leg that it comes to 
life. James Stephens was nearly as small 
as a leprechaun himself and he knows 
about leprechauns, whereas he only 
imagines Pan and Angus Og. Greek gods 
need the sharp sunlight of Hellas and this 
pan seems like a Celtic Twilight version 
of Lady Chatierly’s Lover, It does not 
quite succeed. When Stephens writes 
about the Three Absolutes and Male 
Thought and Pbraale Thought it is Dublin 
conversation and the hand reaches out for 
the glass, but when the philosopher for 
the first lime in his life really sees the 
bird, it could be Keats and the sparrow. 
Perhaps the most marvellous passage in 
the whole book Is a soliloquy by an old 
woman who won't shake the stones out of 
her boots because "there arc so many 
holes in the boots that more would get in 
before 1 could take two steps and an old 
woman can't always be fidgeting, God 
help her". 

One can. appreciate why this 
book has been important -to so many 

Ef£'t S' r enjoyable 

read but TifteCroffto/Co/rfisanadventure. 
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SIRIUS AND SABA 

Deborah King 

In her ravishing new'hook, the author of Rook tells the 
story of two dogs and llioir advenlurus on a Caribbean 
islniui. 

C4MI Atlagefi 

CINDERELLA 

Moira Kemp 

An outstandingly boaiillful nnd unique interpretation of 
ine classic Grimm fairy talc. 

Oc/olu'r C4.23 Alla<(es 

TOBY'S ANIMAL RESCUE 
SERVICE 

Toni Goffe 

• A comic strip adventure set in Africa and the ocean off 
Japan, in which Toby and his friends rescue animals 
from capture. • 

2SSeph’inber £3.50 .-Ijc-sd-n 

PANDA AND THE ODD 
LION 

Michael Foreman 

In this sequel fo Panda's Puzzle, Panda lakes the odd lion 
to Venice and shovv's him that he is not odd but special. 
3 September £3.95 Aj;r$3-b 

I'M FED UP - 

Ron and Atie van der Meet 

Illustrated with bright, cartoon-style illustrations, this 
book follows the progress of a glrl of five who is fed up 
with being bossed around by everyone. 
lljune CI.9S Ages5-7 

GRANNY STICKLEBACK 

John Moore and Martin Wright 

. Stickleback's pastime is kidnapping 

schoolchildren and a cunning plot from the remaining 


pupils is needed To* oulwit her. 

October £4.25 Ages5-8 

STANLEY BAGSHAW 

Bob Wilson 

A charming story, told In rhyming verse, which 
introduces the irrepressible Stanley Dagshaw from 
nuddersgate. 

Otffofer £4.25 Ages 4-9 

MAGIC MOUSE 

Robert McCrum 
Illustrated by Michael Foreman 

A delightful story of a mnclc mouse who saves a circus 
fromdisaster. 

iyft Spring 1982 C4.S0 


The Best Childrens Boohs this Spring 
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The Good Prize Guide 


By Hugo Williams 


Ojalmlner's Daughter 
Virious' cinemas 


Lite The Dterhumer, Coalminer's Daugh- 
VT takes its grilty terminology from a par- 
tkulsr closed community. Instead of hearty 
Poles tending steel furnaces in St Louis 
tod doing brute mid-European things at 
weddings, we have dour Anglo-Saxons 
dynatnlting coal among the mist-shrouded 
pines of a Kentucky mining valley There's 
ibe same sense of people bound by the 
vihiei of hard work in a man’s world, the 
tame dominating image of the mill, But 
this Is the 194D$, not the 60s. There Is no 
future down the mine and no birth control 
Id tbe freezing log cabins. It's a dead-end 
valley that this ex-serviceman (Tommy Lee 
Jones) returns to with his jeep and his bad 
IsDguage. Everyone gathers round him as 
he accepts a bet that he can’t drive up the 
DUnverticaJ slag-heap. Well, we all know 
viiat Chat stands for. He wins, of course. 
Tbeo he sees Loretta. He has sharp eyes. 
As a fourteen-year-old urchin. Sissy 
Spacek k no soldier’s pin-up. Her sha- 
dowy, autumnal beauty is something new 
lo Hollywood, She's a Cinderella, the pe^ 
fed casiing for this true fairy story of 
Loretta Lynn, Country singer. 

a whirlwind affair, filmed with 
passion and poetry, “What you doing?" 

asks as Doolittle Lynn delivers her 
borne, "I’m kissing you goodnight. You 
<ver b«n kissed before?" - and he leans 
iwward to kiss her without embracing, 
Wf since Garbo thought of It for Camille 
w most tenderly erotic gesture, Loretta's 
rwei-natured Dad— what looks like a 
bwtfclt showing from Levon Heim— 
^ to the match with iho air of a man 
ttwstng between gangrene or the knife. 
M Prit'e" he tells his 

I"® prl. 1 ve been cheated out of six 
5*w, Lying in bed with his wife— tbe 
fi^pwee the headstrong Doolittle can 
^ them logether — he makea Doo pro- 
nw never to hit her or lake her far from 


Ways of seeing 

By Mary Frazer , 

. I 

Model I 

Qtwma, Portohello Rd ' 

Mndel~e i 

DodeSJJn TV. A male . 

In hf* aL*. Another takes a ( 

hY-fronts. Bothsny theywould i 


home. Doo can't keep cither promise. “In 
Kentucky you has a choice," says the 
owner of a hillside still offering him a 
partnership, "Coalmine, moonshine or 
move on down the line." (1 remember 
seeing an Irish newsreel with subtitles for 
lu American audience. The Kentucky 
twang is tougher, but then we are the col- 


onials these days.) The man is shot in the 
woods next day as unceremoniously as a 
deer. 

This Is no blues, however. For the rest 
of its length, the film takes its mood from 
the style of music it celebrates, the 
SBdde^but-wise^, happy-ever-after sound 
^ Country, tt takes Poo six years and 





MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

("SjitCcjii'/.'zAii in itainu C'MfyiM."} 
RiuKrirKtiie, ■•DULLO. OLD TltlNQI WIIAT'8 TUB JDEA7’ 


four children lo notice his wife can sing, 
but when he does he is no' slouch at prom- 
oting her and their climb lo fame round 
the radio stations In an old chewy Is the 
last original thing about the story. 

There is a whole philosophy of life In 
the treatment of children In the cinema. 
Cowed, demanding, bossy or crazed, they 
say something about the director's private 
intentions for bis film. Loretta's four 
reminded me of the Ovaliineys, sitting 
adorable and quiet in the recording studio 
os she sings her first hit to them. And the 
nearest the story gets to the traditional 
music-world car-crash or drugs overdose is 
headaches, Loretta does break down in 
public, but this loo is Country, we feel; 
nothing more or less than proper for a 
American girl, who, as she explains 
in her protracted speech, has been so busy 
getting married, having babies and making 
records, she's had no time for living. 
Coalminer's Daughter is a ballad that 
comes out right, the subject singing the hit 
of her own iife-story for an dnding. 

Filmed from Loretta Lynn's auto- 
biography. the first half is full of the odd 
corners of personal recollection and fine, 
but as soon as the story moves into the 
public domain the necessary clichds seem, 
as in The Buddy Holly Story, to drain the 
director's energy. It must be a comfort to 
every struggling beginner to see it proposed 
so often in films how everyone is a nobody 
in his own way but that success is always the 
same. 

Seven Academy awards seems an awfol 
lot of crossed knives and forks for this 
harniess snack. On the other hand, why so 
few? Why not one for best snow on pine 
branches, vaguest-looklng extra, most 
natural horse.?- Seeing so many workaday 
American movies loaded down with disin- 
genuous testimonials reminds me of my 
.poster of the ex-Klog of Nepal. He's pq^ 
log in a coniemporary seltl^, decked In 


niuni iriciHE, -uuKkiu. U1.U xiuNU! wiiAi's Tliu JDEA7’ lug ID B conicmporBiy seiTUig, <KCXed In 

Mil. Ui:ii!iiiiD SiiAir. ••W13LL, AH YOU 'SB DltBSStNO LIKB TR.AT, I IBODQHT I'D ouube Weslem-slyle Coronation regalia, 
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DTii:sH LiKc Tina" ' ’ 

From the Shaw exhibition at the National Theatre, which will be reviewed In 
"Commentary" In a forthcoming issue 


an apologetic expression, on his ordinaiy 
features. Fkom under bis voluminous satin 
train a stuffed tiger’s bead appean to be 
toarlog with laughter. 


Redundancy movie 
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appear In the nude “If It was tastefully done". 
Wo learn what o succcssfol model earns and 
how short a time a less successful one is 
likely lo survive, A girl who is five feet six 
and a half inches is told, very nicely, that no 
ono under five feel seven really has a 
chance. 

All Frederick Wiseman's films - being 
shown In a retrospective at the Electric 
Cinema -have had as Ihclr subject a particu- 
lar aspect of American society: an organiza- 
tion, a profession or an occupation. Model 
observes the world of fashion In all aspects- 
agencies, photographers, commercials, 
techniques. Here as elsewhere Wiseman 
aims not to present a point of view but to . 
show his subject as it Is for as it appears to 
be), He. shoots abouLtbirty limes n .ifiucb . 
film ii he actiiaiiyiifeV-^ the siibjedts^re-’' 
supposed to become so used to being filmed 
that they cease to notice i(. Certainly 
nobody in Model shows the'sli^test aware- 
ness of-lhe camera. 

Thisabsenceofapolniofviewmalcesthe ' 
film more, not less, Itileresring: we have all 
the fascination of looking into another 
world and none of the annoyance of being 
told what to think about it. Nevertheless an 
attiiude emerges: one In which, somewhat ' 
suiprisingly, everybody Involved comes out 
quite well. The models and ph()topapheix 
are ht^y.prQf^ssionRl and treat each other 
with respect and pailebce. 

If Wiseman's aim is to render the camera 
as muchlike the iiumoii eye as pcwible (a 

view'across a street Info a shop window, for 

iostance. Js obliterated by a passing lorry), 
his camera, like the eye, is not merely 
pwlve. It hos the power to focus on 

something particular, to observe it and lobe . 

the means of our intelligence about it. And 
perhaps beeau^ how close film can come to 
the *!tru,ih" hos slwyi teeii one of Wise- 
man’s concerns, Model ,is gs much.- about . 
methods of photography: and filming whj^ 
ere, in varying degrtes,;fii contrast to his 
oWn, as It is aboyt the world of models. 


By T. J. Binyon 


Loophole 
Various Cinemas 


Wlienever the hero of a film, referring as it 
might be to the building of Boulder .Dam, 
to the discovery that the world has been . 
taken over by aliens, or lo a terminal case 
of teenage love, remarks "This thing is 
bigger than both qf us" (a variant prized 
by ooUecion is "bigger Ihso the both of 
ui'^, one knows that one would have bebn 
better off staying at home and getting bn 
with the p^poi/iL 'Equally indicative, if 
ieii^ ihdqutJAil: lit fe^the' phrase:; "I 

ne» time fo think things but", with which 
charaelers shattered by a caprice of fate 
reject consolation, whether in the shape of 
a drink, s' loan, marriage, or a Share In the 
.fastest-growing livery stable busineu uest 
of the Peeps. And when architpci Stephen 
Booker (Mardh Sheen) comes up With the 
platitude not five minutes info Loophole, 
the Wiling is on the . wail. Or rather, since, 
the writiii's been bo the. wall for about 
four minutes and fifty-five seconds already, 
it Jpst adds a tdueh;df luminescent paihr'to 
theleitezs.. 

iStepben’s' trouble is that his flrin has 
gone banknipt; he' has lost hie Job; his 
bank-manager (played by ;Roberi Mbriey 
with: the sureness of someone exorcizing' a 
nightmare' about his own bank-manager) is 
culling up 'rough . about his bvprdiaft-r^a 
measly- £35,000; he'vifouldii’l dream' o^ sel- 
ling his bouse (:’we, built it with bur'.bwn 
han^"),.ev'en less, his, BMW; .to ebn^r 
taking the children away ftom their private 
schools is iipposslble., with Matthew , keep- 
ing wicketfor the Jfoijbf XI;'w)iUe hit Wlfo 
Dinqh (Sustmnah York) wanis io fulfil' hpr- 
Mlf'bybpenlng a.bouilque add needs ten 
pand |o pm into U. lit short, a situation 




which cannot fail to wring the heartstrings 
of the most crabbed social revolutionary, 
though Martin Sheen, with hie. cbubl^ 
open American face, over which no 
shadow of, any harsh emotion, no sign of 
anything resembling human thought ever 
passes, seems -a singular casting choice for 
a mart harried by such furies. 

The Iasi straw comes when Dinah, under 
the -matrimonial duvet' with its subtly 
checked cover, peiiishly shrugs off a tenti^ 
lively ^ping baud. A nod Is as good a^a 
wink; Stephen, who earlier turned down 
suave Mike Daniels (Albert Hnney) when 
he suggested they should rob a bank 
together, now Joins forces with him, and 
before you can say Ftank' Lloyd Wright 
. they. are wod|ng ,waist-deep"tpgqthpr^wi|h 
fellow crlmfoab TaylPr TJi7°aihM'I^ce) 
and Harry (Alfred Lynch), through some- 
thing exceedingly nasty in the sewers 
underneath the- InternatioDal Securities 
Bank. Ihey break into, the .vault, nearly 
get swept away on the homeward journey 
by a foaming cataract of Dreft and Fairy 
. liquid, but then, (r an ending so abrupt as 
to cause bubbles of nitrogen to foriq iii the 
blood and to provoke tbe suspicion that 
the penultimate reel, .never arrived In the 
prajei^ort room, get away with th6 loot. 

If life film were better, it might be worth 
discufeing its epparent'message: that crime 
does pay. But at its best it Is vIsubI wall- 
paper, filter -for' .the. box than the' big 
screen, and to be ranked fif space can be 
found) somewhere below Siarsky and 
Hutrii: Few bpuquetSi nalurbliy, can be 
.hahded out. Robert Mofley has bden men- 
tioned:' a superhumaii effort of Ihe'^l. 
Albert Pjjuley manages, for periorb as loag 
Ui.ten seconds at a dine, lb. makp Mike 
Danieb credible; bill' everyone else is 
Acted .off the screen by a group of nam^ 
leu characters who don’t even appear in 
the east list: unaD, brown, fiiny .crakturea. 
with lopg scaly tails and sharp little teeth. 


Abroad 

British Literary Traveiing 
between the Wars 

Paul Fussell 

Paul Fussell’s new book Is both an 
elegy for the vanished art of travel 
and a celebration of British writers 
who, In their travel books, 
memorialized the lest age of real 
travel -among them D.H. 

Lawrence, Graham Qreene, 
Norman Douglas, Evelyn Waugh, 
and Robert Byron, 
lllustraled £8.95 

Charles Dickens: 
David Copperfleld 

Edited by Nina Burgis 

David Copparfleld was Dickens's 
'favourite child', and Us Intimate 
associatlen with his own early 
experiences gives Ita special place 
among his works. The text of this 
edition Is based on a detailed 
comparison of the first edition with 
the manuscript, proofs, and Eater 
editions in the author’s lifetime, 
and establishes Dickens’s 
Intentions more accurately than 
any that has hitherto appieared. 

- £40 The Clarendon Dickens 

The Science 
Fiction of 
H.G. Wells 

Frank McConnell 

I H.Q. Wells has been called the * 

I father of science fiction, its one 
Buthentic genius. This book treats 
Wells as a major literary figure, 
showing the Importance of his 
background to an understanding 
' of his work. The discussion 
ooncenirates equelfyon his ability 
as a storyieller and on his themes; 
Its emphasis is on the five major 
‘ScIsnIJfic romances' through 
which Wells exercised his greatest 
, Influence, lifuslraied £11.50 
paper covers £2.7$ 

GaJax/ Books 2 April 

The Collected 
I Poems of 
I James K. Baxter 
Editedby J.E. Weir 

This volume collects all the 
published poetry of James K. 

. Baxter: poems from colleclions. 

I plays, prose works, posthumous 
■ publicsttons. and broadsheets. 
1.E17 

The Oxford 

American 

Dictionary 

: Compiled by-l .■ .y, ■ 
Eugene Ehrlich, ; 

: Gorton Carruth, 

I Stuart Berg Flexner, 
l and Joyce M. Hawkins 
I Thls isthetirsl'dictionaryof 
I Arnerlcan English to join the i 
. Oxford dlctlona^ family. American 
spelling and pronunciation are 
used throughout, and every word 
IS syllabifiedvThe vocabulary 
include. many specifically 
.Americanwords.sfKhunt^red.' 
notes on corr'wt usage, a.hd 
thousands of l.llustrjEtilve phrases - 
and sentences. The definitions are 
precise and brief, and the 
dictionary is up-to-date and easy 
. 10 use.’ £9.95 
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University Press 
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Herbert List and 
the Children of the Sun 




By Stephen Spender 


Thisesayisthe inirodueiion to //er6e/vLi!f/ 
Photographs 1930-/970 with text by Gunter 
MeikM and 92 lllusirations in duotone, 
published by Thames and Hudson at £12.50 
on March 30. 


I first met Herbert List in Hamburg in 
1929. Herbert was at that time the centre 
of a group of friends who represented for 
me all that was freest, most operiniinded. 
most consciously new about (he new Ger- 
many. They were the Children of the Sun. 
To Umri, far more important than politics, 
business, self-promotion, was “life". ‘'Life" 
consbted of friendship, tree love, the cul- 
livaiion of their own bodies, nature and 
the sun. In Hamburg there were n good 
many people who shared the aamc values. 
Tlicir weakness perhaps was that (hey did 
not underaland that at some point in his- 
tory these values would be swept away, 
nnd they together with them unless they 
liad a strong will to seir-preservaiion. 

This they lacked. At the beach or swim- 
ming baths, the aristocrats among these 
beautiful people were those with the 
brownest bodies. Naked, or almost so, 
they were a classless society. I think it is 
important to realize that Herbert List’s 
p^tography begins from this admiration 
of the classically beautihil nude - particu- 
larly the male body - and that this always 
remains his Ideal. The very beautiful 
phologniplis of Greece (some of which he 
had already taken when I first knew him) 
are analogies for the bodies in Greek 
aculplure of antiquity. Greece today 
remains haunted by this athletic ideal. 

Uresseo and indoors, hosvever, these 
friends did have dbiliiciions between 
those who were better off and the poor. 
The better-off lived In houses of rather 
expensively designed simplicity which, 
wherever imsslble, opened out on to the 
sea or a northern landscape of lakes and 
pines and dunes. Herbert’s wealthier 
mends lived in houses with flat roofs and 
balwnles, model hones with furniture, 
cookrng utensils, lighting equipment which 
wre all parts of a single vision of beaud- 
niUy simple pleasures. The style of the 
occupants was such that often they looked 
as though they had been designed and 
jwcssod by a team at the Bauhaus at 
Oessau to go wlih ibe .bouse and the land- 
scape, 

' - a young •EogUstunan who had'Jiut 
left Oxford Univ^ty, I vns imiaensely.- 
liberatad by the newness of these young 
, Gormaps. This • was the time .of the 
Wetortr RepubUe. Looldog back mJw, It 
seems impb^e.nol to think that 1 was 
ttitopleiety cjslwled In tuppdring that 
- tolerapce,''aiinhathing, modem arcfaitec- 
tore, fpocdonal fnrn|shiiig, songs bom the 
Dfat Grditdunopar and MahafMtn . ot 
Bre^r and Weill, the Bauhaua, Bx- 
presdonlst painting and tbe works of Paul 
Klee represented anything that had In- 
corporated in it the polldeal will to sur- 
vive. And yet, wheq a few yearn ago 1 
wMt to JBerlin and saw. the dozen or so 
. exhtblUoris of' art, archiiectiirej theatre 
and photography. of;people*B Hires after 
1918 and up to 1933. I felt again the 
.influence of an enormously vital period of 
*Mrtoiyi,My frfcnd-.Wi H. : Audpn, .who , i 
:.;^.to-:Bdf!llo,to 19251/ expr^j t^ ! 

utotbomm'notprit^i' ' 

£«ok'xidiib]ig''a( -'i ' 

eU.« about iWwv a 

: P>yv)idto^^r w W4 as w aroh^ 

;^aa^ ; -i i' ■ > • 

Hejtieft quickly bpiseiiiMir.fbr niq 'Vhe . 
iiKamallon.of the dm. Oerinaiiy ^ cha 
'ChJIdieti tjt ihb Slid, He.Uvea';nbT)n a> 
:flat-n)otod:hoiiae by a lake or oh the 
beach, bur Oh ' tha top ' flpor of .a.llarge 

modern block ttf'^ti. lila apartment' vm 

of the klmJ qdq assodbites with aiucllos't a- 
large room with lyto; aloms laadliis irdd) ' 

it:towUn'raal|resies.weie.spr<iBd.'it ms 
fuintehedintltoBaphkus'Bt^wilhawM^ ‘ 

pl]^dfiifnitu.re.glB^tb^ < 

l4li>!ing froin lapi^ pf lubularoi' gt^od'^ ' 

glass.'' -'''J 

' ; His iftiehib ohen met''lifera- ' j 


They filled the room, standing in the main But then (here comes another and 
f»rl of it, looking out of the windows at everyone feels his presence. You look at 
jlfft fhey him and you feel he is alive, keen. Then 

□nned Into the alcoves and reclined on someone else comes In and you feCl he is 
me mattresses. To me, who then spoke no ashamed: hU shame reaches out and draws 
German, these young people were like you into it like one of those things that 
interweaving figures In a dance. They were suck dust from carpets.” 

J ^ 5, u" “l'"' ™ “”«ciou,nB. Into Hint o! other 
ithtartc people. ThI. Ihrotr, light on hl> portrait., 

feh .’i, “"’‘"’'J* ““ He had to aee the alitor at the cetiue of his 

or ,.„d™ it 1 ‘ ^ ‘'""'“i tot for the porttnil to be good 

J n ™ mT “ '■eppen as lha teaull of a Wnd 

L ■''‘i: of enlltoaiaalic amoaeaienl pravoked In 

?^StallyTSlrteld“e'r.'b'o't tSn.'lS 

t? toe r photographs the spirit _of an amateur who 


belong to tlie world of his friends. I was 
even more fascinated by him. 

Whenever 1 think of Herbert's studio, 
one scene comes back to me of a party at 


was also very accomplished, and when he 
did this he was at his best. Some of his 
posed photographs come off as well as 
those taken for his own entertainment. 


which he showed a film of himself and his because he was inspired by the subject of 
friends on outings together. His friends sat the assignment as much as he would have 
on the floor or lay on mattresses watching been had he met the person without it. Ao 
the film: shouting and laughing at them- example of this is the excellent portrait of 
selves “ the same people - skiing down *be painter Morandi: Herbert is amused at 
mountain slopes, and sometimes falling, once by the dissMIarily and some mys- 
The scene changes, to sequences of them' ferlous connection between Morandi and 
on board o yacht, under a blazing sky. the bottles which he loved to paint. 

Herbert would stroll 

f T “i? V""** “'“"S *he beach and, noting some boy 

SVtnr! wonderjul^d 

h^inlSVp wrinkled to a smUe when doesn’t be know III" , expecting the boy 

seauemk nt^'to? and con- who was pretending not to notice, to turn 

s^uently into the room where the same his head and look alter us when we had 
friends lay around the studio watching passed 
themselves and him. ^ 

This WA« . «.irr„, U ^ *•*'**' unexpressed, almost wordless, 

betonLdTo li hut irfhA communicarion: he told me how he loved 

aboJ^ whJt .tn Jt ™ r ; ? ™ '““"I"" "1“' « 

^™h";he'ri«THI«.".'‘',£ much mo3 f"L”h” 

Renaissance flgure, of a life largely spent « -u t. , 

In travelling through the world seekina , ‘hen, the young Herbert 

after strange and beautiful impressloDs! t? . mU-ln^leciual, although he 
and recording and perpetuatins them ""*'”** and was Influenced by the draw- 
weraof supreme importance. ' ‘as* of Picasso, toe work of Jean Cocteau 

He waa ,h=- dominatl™ n...~ a,. “8>haSurr«U,tt. But ll w._a lha Image, 



* 


Thb portrait by Herbert List ofW.H. Auden in Ischia In 1953 Is taken from ih 
collection of his phoiograplu discussed here. 


He was the' dominatiiui Goure of hit. S. J"'*""**- » »«« ‘he Images toe limits of his own technique after he 

circle. He was striking lookirw^with bla^ 2to!r 5? ihat Influenced him had exdored them to a certain extent. It 

hair and jet black eyS a mm Mth flaSd^ SJ ‘“•cusslon of their work by art seemed right tout after the war, as well as 
nostrils, toll lips. «'***“• ' coming his travels, ho should have 

moiher’a side of the fainliy there was *®29 1 remarked that herome a connoisseur of drawings which 

Brazilian blood. One would not have been travelled a great deal and he found In antique shops. Ho prided hlra- 

.surpiised tq be told that he h«d some ‘hat his photographs ware an autoblogra- ”®''“ buying anything costing 

nneestor who was an Aztec Ihdlan Herbert oxperienres of places and ‘han some minimal sum; and yot 

bad on almost aloof glanqe, tempersd bv an His Inner dramas, expressed in his ^hose piercing black eyes of bis searched 

expression oChumoiir. It was ssthouoht ha photography Influenced my own way of ninsscs of neglected folloa o rare 

clinched appraisingly bom a distance ' and ^ ot a century later ’‘toUscfton of finds. 

nfran anllU . f-l.a . .. ""^1 whan 1 UMinl ¥.t ,__J 


the Rhine, a silhouette which bad the sim- 
plicity and beauty of some elaborated 
piece of machinery such as the inside of a 
beautifully wrought old clock or watch, 
with which I compared this heart-rending 
destruction. 

1 don't think that Herbert cared much 
either for the post-war world or for his 
profession as a photographer. When 1 
asked him what new architecture, perhaps 
comparable with that which had been put 
up In the twenties, was of interest in post 
war Germany, he merely shrugged and 
said "Nothing". Hli photographs of the 
destruction of Hitlerian architecture in 
Munich, with neoclassical statuary lying 
among the ruins, show a profound irony, a 
bitter twist to the sense of amusement 
which was present in his early work. Like 
many good photographers ho distrusted 
the medium of photography iisoif: feeling 
(hat If It was an art, It was one in which 
the photographer became enclosed within 
toe lliriits of his own technique after he 
had explor^ them to a certain extent. It 
leemeo ri^t tout after the war, as well as 
resuming his travels, ho should have 
become a connoisseur of drawings which 
he found In antique shops. Ho prided him- 
self on never buying anything costing 
‘more than some minimal sum; and yot 
'those piercing black eyes of bis searched 


cUachod appraisingly bom a distance.' and ‘h«m- A quarter of a century later. 

’rttoe faint amusement, the pewon or *”*** I went to Chicago, I looked fof the 
object he was looking at. He was not o" ‘he lake shore, a fore- 

wlihout a, touch of. arrogance and was the. background of skyscrapers 

extremely assured in his optnions «to. surfaces , reflecting light os though 


coffee Importers and be seemed to be 
oompctont at this, though he rarely spoke 
of it. His real life, began w^n he left the' 
offire and was wJiH hia friends, swimming, 
Bunbaiblng or going on excursions for 
weekends. When 1 was at Hamburg t 
made notes of remarks he made, with the 


In May .1945 wfawi, as a member of 
the British occupying forces, i drove 
tl^ugh Cologne and.aaw broken sections 
of bridges collapsed into the Rhine like 
rieel or atone or co^te platforms sink- 
ing there, It was the memory of a photo- 
graph of the catoedito seen from across 


Intemlon; of. rtutofoT toi a ^ cathedral seen from across 

a f hicb'.' i;. v ' / !v i:' )' I .1 1 ! I . » 

.WW;l^'t6\'yrtIto/-Ih^ail.ek'tW^^^ 

•Mked hint whe|ber:h«'TM4' the-'bioiu''.- 


To me, Herbert will always be as I first 
knew him in Hamburg. I think particularly 
of a photograph of a young man aeon at 
toe edge of a iglie, coming out of the 
water., The plctnre is taken slightly from 
below, so that the youth seems to tower 
like Mlchaelangelo's statpe of David 
Wliist k dome of light, hli head a 
shadowed mass of cufla like'foathets. In 
another photograph the same blend Is 
photographed against the water and under 
the shadows of a tree in a pose faintly 
reminiscent of Seurat’s sketches of ^urea 

Information please 


in n park seen against a lake for 1 j 
G rande Jalte". Behind the flguK, ilijlnij 
out of focus, the broad flat stroketoltb 
water; and above him the leatn 

and shadows of a branch wUcb tprioUed 
light, tessellated upon face, cbm lad 
knees. 

Herbert achieved much more sofiiS' 
ticated photographs than those I kcew. lb 
best of them retain, thou^, the un 
charncierisiic of the amusement of u 
artist who, while he appreeiaim ibe 
jeci for its own sake, always keeps ib 
sense of the simile, of its being like uae- 
thing else - a Greek statue, Micfaelinpio, 
figures holding umbrellas ega [nit Ibeioaw 
a beach, os in a Pointillist painilng, Sur- 
realism. 

For me, his life and work remaJo roottd 
in that strange period of this ccnnlly,dl^ 
ing the twenties, when there vn x| 
Immense flowering of archltectuKi ib 
arts and. in the consclousnew of Duy 
thousands of young people, the idea ikx 
there was something called “lift" 
laincd in their own bodies and 
whicfi was there to be enjoyed. Iv 
period of boom rolled on foreigo oo^ 
while llio power to Qglil for vriuei nn. 
were attached to no strong 
also lacking. No one wos less poH*l^ 
his monlollty than Herbert Ll«l> ^ 
when we were going together on a wilhoi 
tour on Iho Rhino ho loW m»i ^ 
mony other fanlasilc nenr-falry dom 
whicli formed the subject of his tonvet* 
lloii, that ihcro existed somewhtrM 
Bavaria n man who was a magieW^' 
words and who, as long as he w tiaw 
could completely convince an audlutt v 
the truth of what he was saying. 
moment the meeting was overeveqisJv 
member of the crowd, when *1® rj 
returned home, realized that whatM 
been hearing wai nonsense, uttdt .®®®' 
sense, The man's name was HIucr> , 

® Stephen Spender, 1981. 
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'After.my.dayla.work I go-halhiitt-vritli ' ""V W the wlnW •• " , v- 

WIIiy.[a Hond of ^ rtUed Willy.Lareen] ; Oarm'enl iVprk^ ■ piychMlSviJ“7tiJ Tapper 

or some bkhet,. Wends. iTieh for the a revuo mSiSSu;-* to cqatact Pre-Raphaeflfe poet and segw-’JJ 

^ ‘ho. I like sun mostly., called end Af«ed/i*r. Could abyoifo ' ^^'‘‘^^'.cpilcagues,' drawing-master at Rugl^ 

end doing Uiingoi more than reading."- ■ i'VP*y‘‘toVtoril80fihelyHc‘'SlniMKv . . letters, manuscripts, dt)Cutflefl»TO 

Ho had lUuatreted:. letier he'wibto to' ah 5®?® awlflckitce-? ‘haq those In the pUblj? 

foe v4to a.Iino dravrini 1 isked: «Do you Richmond -' ■ • I?! sought. Cprifi-. information al^oiftrtrtM Ms 

draw?’’ ''No/.n6tnqwso ippeh; wM^^^ w RwC Wography (PhDdlssertatlop).^. 

wasyouBglusedMwn^lbtohiklshbuld MWdleiek'lWJ '20^ S.Kapoor.ChurchillCplIege.FlB*^'’ , 

^e an artist., Bul.fhen t.khought Hutfif I .nju- « Ii --.'I; I • i .T;"’ Yo« ll^M. bridge CB3 ODS. • , 

.wMMto(|ar.lshouto«»ng6ttlre#.bfad , , .. w«ofiDhef> 

tolfiga to do with drawing, So leront Into s ’ Francis.WMte, acllw ^ 

bustoessinstwil,” , .T *»Ulready In my jW/SS Yorbhlrecl78p-90;hfabadlynww» 

• ' in another note, Lqnoto him sayliuij *T Aiintf Xil- ^ In York flty A"luw< 

qlwa^ Ifte to^watch-Jeople. I c^ ■ ^ ■ moS : 

ftiiiy.- 1: Jill “L! ^ iow,Mhippi.i,.orih,Ataiy«p«, 

Mi«« Mtp tllP :nidm,.b,ia wnM' com.« ' «• ^ 

••• ■■^SKii572DG. :v--v'.! 


io the editor 


‘Lanark’ 

Sir,— Kose Arnold's tetter (March 131 
about my review of AJasdair Gray's 
lanark takes issue with my so-called 
identification of Gray's imaginary city of 
Provan with Edinburgh. In fact any such 
identification b tenuous (the words i used 
were "niay resemble") nnd U based not on 
geographical location but on a type or 
category of city— in short, one that corre- 
iponds with the general ideas people hold, 
;^tly or wrongly, about the differences 
between Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Moreover, this is not simply some whim of 
mhie; the authority for it comes from no 
ksi a person than tirt author himself in his 
''epilogue" where he addresses the hero of 
his novel: 

You have come here from my city of 
destruction, which Is rather like Glasgow, 
to plead before some sort of world 
parliament in an Ideal city based on 
Edinburgh . . , 

(my tralica, Lanark, page 483) 
Finally, I do not "deny the interest of 
(he Glaswegian theme",.! think I made it 
clear in my review that the rentral 
naturalhiic tooka of the novel are on 
affectionate and vivid portrait of the city. 
But Gray's fantastic conceptions of 
Unthank and Provan indubitably move 
beyond the purely referential— as his 
remarks above testib'— and to reed 
Lanark "throughout" oa a "loving 
analysis" of Glasgow is seriously to limit 
and confine the effects and resonanres of 
the novel: rather like reading Ulysses- 
solely for what it can tell you about 
Dublin. 

WILLIAM BOYD. 
4Moreton Road, Oxford. 


Books and 
Publishers 

Stf, - 1 am sorry Nigel Cross (March 6) 
^nd himself unwilling or unable to 
Mdrei! the principal arguments and flnd- 
^ of my book on post-war British pub- 
hthing, since the crisis they reveal affects all 
fli us. readers and writers alike. . 

Deiplie the impression conveyed by Mr 
CfW my remarks on nineteenth-century 
globing occupy less than two pages. 
Wmd his own research appears I may have 
w lo modify my views, though I rather 
toublUif he continues to restrict hlmselfto 
*wptjona| figures and to ignore the book 
haae as a whole. Where the past twenty- 
“ve years of the present century are con- 
cerned Mr Cross has missed the point 
“I’peteiy. As I explicllly indicate, the 
iMditlonal publisher and the modern piib- 
do not represent actual groups of 
|“Wn8i on the contrary they are part of the 
frtiDi of publishers' ideology. Fiirlh- 
‘how observations nre just partofa 
Mre wide-ranging analysis of the impact of 
chnngcB in publishing 
have seen sninll, intlmnio, informal 
“ editor -ccnl red houses 
^hed by large, tfansnationni, multi- 
r^^“'‘8lo[t16ratos, From the editor's 
Ihls has meant drastic changes 
tol® find commltmcnia. Adminli* 

, rd managerial , functions have re- 
and Intellectual ones. Edi- 
^today spend for more time drafting 
ritdng in committee meet- 
ISni!.?. do reading books and 
or dlsjussing work with au- 
tkem' iL --f ®h’P'°y«r8 expect and corutfaln' 
®^®8lflnce to balonce 
rationality rather than 
virti»«7 ,toholajshlp. Moreover, by 
la mu factors which I discuss 

DeoiNaj publishing has been 

E®5j*'^Pdble to these pSssurcs and 
evSdinfl*;?^^ resisting, modifying or 

. u» to 

-are'lll- 

^amered or maeruKijA ...iu..- 


describe in the book have not changed in the 
intervening years, Mr Cross regrets that I 
do not identify my Informants. Had I done 
so he (and more pointedly, they) might 
properly have complained of my breaching 
the ethic of anonymity in social inquiry. It is 
true that I do not limit myself to masculine 
pronouns and possessory objectives. ' 
Women have always constituted a signifi- 
cant minority of writers and have, through- 
out the time I have been studying the book 
trade, constituted the majority of all those 
working in publishing (not at the highest 
levels you may be sure). Again, if only Mr 
Cross had read my text instead of, in this 
case, falling back on chauvinist reflexes, he 
might have seen that I have tried to use 
gendered terms in correspondence with 
reality. To describe this as a "half-hearted 
attempt by Lane to placate women in 
publishing" Is an insult to those women, if 
an^hing made worse by what I suspect is Its 
unintended character. What does he mean 
by "placate"? What would a whole-hearted 
attempt look like? 

MICHAEL LANE. 

Department of Sociology, University of 
Essex, Wivenhoe Park, Colchester C04 
3SO. 


‘Of Words 
and Pitchers’ 

Sir, - Having been members of L.C. 
Knighls's nine at Kenyon College In 1950, 
we are pleased Anally to get recognition in 
the softball record book (Donald Hall, “Of 
words and pitchers", February 27). Howev- 
er, for the sake of baseball history a couple 
of minor Inaccuracies should not ^ allowed 
to stand. We were never aware of teamV 
names- “The Ambiguities" Indeed! Robert 
Lowell did play on one of the teams, but 
Deimore Schwartz, never. He played tennis 
- quite another game - with ArtiiurMizen- 
er. As Casey Stengel would say, you could 
look it up. 

MAURICE CHARNEY. 

DON WIENER. 

'IVenty-sixih floor, One Wall Street, 
New York. 


‘The Calling’ 


Sir,— I must protest against your 
reviewer's curl and dismissive notice of 
Mary Gray Hughes's long-awaited collec- 
tion of stories 7?ir Ciilllng (March 13). 
Robert Hewlson Is entitled to his opinion 
Of a text but not to substitute for that 
opinion inaucurale surmises about the wri- 
ter’a life — "Only when the story moves 
too for nway from Mary Gray Hughes’s 
experience . . . does she lose conviction". 
It is bod enough that Mr Hewlson Is 
imperceplivo about the first colleclloo of 
an author whom I am not alone in reprd- 
ing as one of the finest exponents olive of 
the short story. It is still worse that he 
does so using s de haul en bas approach 
— if that is the word- of male reviewer to 
female writer. The all-purpose pejorative, 
"domestic”, should especially be outlawed, 
frdto serious reviewing. 

PHIUP HOBSBXUM. 

Department of ^lishi Tlie Unlveisity, 
aiasgow-GU-flQQ,/ [ji,. .v. r. *• /... 


Portraits Of 
Milton 

Sir,— TTie TLS of February 6 repro- 
duced a 1637 engraving of a portrait drawn 
as If from a sculptured bust and described 
it as representing the poet John Milton, 
although it was not so designated by its 
artist, Wenceslas Hollar. This is one more 
of the hundreds of non-portraits of Milton 
in circulation. In the first major catalogue 
raisonnf of Hollar's works, by George 
Verlue. 1745 and 1759, thb engraving is 
described as VIII, 124: "A Boy's Head or 
Youth’s Bust almost Profile, on a Pedestal 
that is square; no inscription’'. George 
Venue owned the only sculptured "bust of 
Milton" which has any conceivable claim 
to authenticity, the one now at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, George Verlue also, 
prior to issuing Milton engravings of his 
own, checked with Milton's daughter 
Deborah as to which pictures were authen- 
tic. If thb Hollar engraving had any rela- 
tion to Milton, George Vertue was the one 
person who would have known it and 
would have so reported. The false 
idenliflcaiion apparently was made some 
lime between 1759 and 1853, when Gus- 
tav Parthey, in hb Wenzel Hollar. 
Besidireibendes Verzekhnlss Seiner Kup^r- 
siiche, listed it as number 1679, subject 
unidentified, and added "Gilt in England 
fflr ein Jugendbildnb Miltons". There are 
two and only two engraved portraits of 
Milton which were done authentically from 
life, the caricatured Marshall (1645), and 
Failhome (1670), whose resemblances 
confirm each other. For documentation, 
see Milton Portraits: An hnpartlal Inquiry 
into their Authentication, special number of 
the Milton QuarieHy, 1976. 

LEO MILLER. 

Apartment ID, 521 East 14 Street, New 
York, NY 10009. 


George Eliot 

Sir,— There are errors in 3ean Wilson's 
review of George Eliot; Centenary Essays 
and an Uapitbllshed Fragment, edited by 
Anne Smith (March 13). "A New George 
Eliot Manusoripl" b edited by William 
Baker and not, as slated in the review, 
(perhaps through a misprint), "William 
Barker". It is misleading to suggest that in 
the manuscript “Eliot returns ... to 
hisiorical niralilles". Its content ranges 
from happenings overseas to references to 
the telephone and among other non- 
"ruraliiles"— "the telescope in the Place 
de la Concorde". Ms Wilson rogreb that 
the manuscript “was retried no further” 
and that George Bllot was working on it 
“when she died". Her regrets inhabit the 
world of assumptions. In my introduction 
to the manuscript my dating of Its compo- 


sition was tentative and pointed to the 
1877 period and beyond. My Introduction 
concluded with the words: . . what we 

have . , . b some superb hitherto unpub- 
Ibhed George Eliot descriptive writing and 
the fragment of another work from 
George Eliot's pen— one uncompleted or 
yet to see the li^i of day." 

^ WILLIAM BAKER. 

10 Streather Road. Pour Oaks, Sutton 
Coldfield, West Midlands 


wishes, Oxford University Press (the new 
pubibhers of the Soho Biblio^phies 
series) have asked me to complete the 
revbion that he had already started at the 
time of bb death. 

I propose to add newsecllohs: contribu- 
tions to theatre programmes, appearances 
in auction catalogues, for example. There 
b a ^at deal of new information to add, 
not only about new books and editions, 
but corrections and additfons to informa- 
tion already publbhed. I should be most 
grateful if your readers would let me know 
of their discoveries and any errors they 
may have noted in the third edition. All 
aid will be greatly appreciated and duly 
acknowled^d. 

COUN SMYTHE. 

Comerways, Mill Lane; Oerrards Ctoss, 
Buckinghan^ire SL9 8BA. 


T' Sk irilAf discoveries and any errors they 

A • kj* AJllVl, ingy jjgyg edition, 

c- T .L 1 J ... greatly appreciated and duly 

Sir, - In their advertisement (February acknowledged. 

20) for Edward Lobb s just-published T.S, COLIN SMYTHE, 

£te( end rAe Rowenrfe Cniical Tradition, Comerways. Mill Lane, Oerrards Ctoss, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul claim that it “b Buckinghamshire SL9 8BA. 
the first book to make use of Eliot's 
unpubibhed Qark Lectures on metaphysic- 
al poetry". That's not much to claim, but It _ 

happens to be false - see my Thomas Stearns R 19 ICG 

Eliot: Poet publbhed by Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press nearly two years ago. 

A.D. MOODY. Sir,— I agree with Stephen Wyler’s 

Department of Engibli and Kelsied I'C'narlu (Letters, March 13) about 
Literature, UnivcrsltyofYork.Heslinaton Michael Mason's rcvlew-nrticle nnd would 
York YOl SDD. ' add that it b downright misleading of Mr 

Mason blithely to announce that “the old 
anel T “"‘roveny about the transfer of writings 

i^UliS ctllll 1-iUVwrSb to the plates is now SBidcd: Blake wrote in 

reverse directly on them". Robert Essick b 
Sir,— John Hewish's desire to discover extremely knowledgeable in these matters, 

. "eciunlly make but so b David Bindman, who has said in 

tove beside the Trent in 5o«f and Lovers a recent bsue of Blake Qiairteriy that he 
(Letters » M&rch 13) Is prurient becfluse he doesn*! shnre Bssick*s vteWi 
has not considered what "making love" u b mbleading also to say, as Mr Mason 
might mean. It b stunningly obvious that does, that David Erdman has produced the 
the encounter m question b sexual (not annotated “black and white facsimile of all 
jusi"sexy" as Mr Hewlsh puls it); equally the illuminated writings". In Blake studies,' 
odious that ly the Mandards of 1912 it b especially, "facsimile" should not be used 
poking (Paul ^s Oara afterwards If she as a syiunym for "reproduction'', 
fceb cnmlnal ). It b also clear that Mr Mason accuses ceridn critics of mak- 
jrawrence felt no desire to penetrate (ng Blake seem less complex and con- 
beneath petticoat or trouser button to tradiclocy than he really is; but ha himself 
describe any particular form of sexual overrimplifies. 

activity. Like Chaucer's January, Mr Hew- G, inolI JAMES. 

ish would like to know whether "in it Department of Englito, Univenity Col- 

wenti It's a barrister's interest, not a lege, Cardiff. 

reader's. He also finds the subsequent 

evening at Mrs Radford's house more 

exciting if Paul and Gara are still virgin of 

each other. He dearly hasn't considered Paul Rugglers’ Hengwrt facsimile, referred 
the implications of the smashed crimson to by T. A. Shippey in hb review of N. F. 
flowers all over Gara’s dress. Blake's edition of the Canterbury Tales 

Trevor Griffiths’s version seemed to me from the Hengwrt Manuscript in the TLS ot 
wonderfully good in being responsible both , January (6, b avaUable in the UK from D. 
to what a lelevbloa script cqn make of a S. Brewer; PO Box 9, Woodbrid«, Suf- 
rebtionahlp, and to what the novel shows, folk, at £65, under the tide TTie Canterbury 
JOHN WORTUEN. TTales; a Facsitnlle and Thinscrlptlon of the 
■ 4 Lon Caron, Cwmgwyn, Swansea. • Hengwrt MsMtisci’/pr, uiih vni-foricMU fivm 

the Ellesmere ManuscHpt. 

Yeats - ■ 

Sir. T The third edition of Wade’s Blblio- Inland 24p Abroad 27p 

Wrftfogj of W. B, Yeats second-class postage paid at NEW York.' 
(1968) has been long out of print and a Nv. FRICB SI.2S. subscribers us (BY air 

new edition ii anilelv neerted In ncenrd. EREiaH^teOm YBARLV. 'HMES NEWSPAPERS 
new coimn IS aquieiy neeaea m aceo^ OFaRBArBRiTA]NiNC.:oiEACT43NDsrREET. 

ance with the la a Russell K. Alspach!s New YORK, NY 1017. 


Sir,— I agree with Stephen Wyler’s 
remarks (Letters, March 13) about 
Michael Mason's rcvlew-nrticle nnd would 
add that It b downright misleading of Mr 
Mason blithely to announce that “the old 
coniroveny about the transfer of writings 
to the plates is now seidcd: Blake wrote in 
reverse directly on them". Robert Essick b 
extremely knowledgeable in these raaltera, 
but ao u David Bindman, who has said in 
a recent bsue of Blake Qusrterfy ilui he 
doesn’t share Bssick's view. 

It b mbleading also to say, as Mr Mason 
does, that David Erdman has produced the 
annotated “black and white facsimile of all 
the Ulumlnaied writings". In Blake studies, 
especially, "facsimile" should not be used 
os a synonym for “reproduction''. 

Mr Mason accuses cendn critics of mak- 
ing Blake seem less complex and con- 
tradicloiy than he really is; but ha himself 
overrimplifies. 

G. INOU JAMES. 

Department of Englito, Univenity Col- 
lege, Cardiff. 


Paul Rugglers’ Heugwrt facsimile, referred 
to by T. A. Shippey in hb review of N. F. 
Blake's edition of (he Canterbury Tales 
from the Hengwrt Manuscript in the TLS of 
January (6, b avaUable in (he UK from D. 
S. Brewer; PO Box 9, Woodbiidge, Suf- 
folk, at £65, under (he title The Canterimry 
TTales: a Facsimile end Tnmscrlptlon of the 
Hengwrt MsMtisci’/pr, uiih vni-fori'cMu fivm 
the Ellesmere Maniucript. 


Among This Week’s Contributors 


lheb^Lt'^.’*'*''toWtly dubious about 
: ob'naulteti Ute: 

: |«tiarn3;A;W'*. tan aceepfole sara- 
V «wii Bubif*S,u“ toore knovriedge ot 

: i Pbtuein tbi a 'critical > 

describe..: 

■ ■ .*’*i|^ed 4‘a cbllqcilori 

no .(reitdj f: 


‘A Book Of 
Air Journeys’ 

Sir,— During the' past iwo'yeara, at. 
about thb time, you .have baeti gbod 
enbu^ to publish, letters from me asking 
for suggestions for. .my anthqlogies on 
Rqilway Jbumeys: (piiblislied 1980) and 
Sea Journo^ (to bepubibhed this year). I 
am now writing to. solicit ybur readers for 
suggestions 'for the last in . the aeries, A 
Book dfAir Jpiu7|tfyz. C)nce again Uw only 
. criteria for acceptance are (a) already 
publbhed material and (b) stylfeh writing 
and/or unusual events: I would welcome 
InfohnKtion about interesting accounts of 
any air journeys, whether by bnlloon, 
airship, biplane, , fightef, bomber, Jumbo 
jot, from illuf very earliest times to Iho 

■p»»njd.y^^ .^OVlGKENte^ 

. c/o CoHios, Pubilshdre, H St jamM's 
Place, London SWlA tPS. , 


Nigel Alexander is Professor of English. 
Language ant) Literature at Queen Mary 
' College, London. 

M. S. Anderson's most recent book b 
Historians and Eighteenth-Century Europe, 
1979. 

David BaAPihio's Haciendas end flaiicAar 
in >theiMeKk^l..BeJtq: Ledn 170^860, 
'vdkpGbimidintyw:''''- "' ' ■■ 

PBTeii j. CdNRadi leaches English at South 
Bank Polytechnic, Condon.' 

Hupn) Donini was formerly Director of 
the Italian Institute in London. ' 

Dbnni 8 DuNCANhON is Reader In South 
East Asian Studies at the University of 
Kent. 

P. R. PaWceit is a lecturer iri. Fhinch at 
the Unlvenl^ of Leiceater. 

Roy Fbam's Lord Randolph ChttrehUi: A 
PoHlical Lift will be' published later this 
' year,' 

J. F. C. Haroison's books include Blblp 
o^phy .of. the Chartiii htovemeiir 
1837-1976 ' (with . poratby.' Thompson), 
1979,1 

I , 

AlbihEa HAYrre'a books include Mrs . 
Browning, i962j and A' Voyage Ih Vatm 
I9|73. • '?■ '.•••; 

Petbr .HBBBLEinWAiTB's most recent book. 

is The idew.Tnqiiklilmi: SdillleBeeckx 'ahd 
Kilngil9i0r .' '..I •. •'•' 

GsOf^v Ar.H'osKTNo's.ifl^j^nd Sooto/ftlr: 
Redllsiiu' Fk^n Since '‘Ivati penfro'W^fr"' 
was published last-year. \ 


Paul Johnson waa editor of the ^eiv 
Statesman from 1965 to 1970. His books 
include A History of Christianity, 1976, 

. and Enemies of Society, 1977, 

Roger Just b a Junior Research Fellow at 
Wolfson College, Oxford, 

Eric Korn b ah antiquarian bookdealer in 
London. ' ...... 

Don Locrb's most recem bttok'ls >4 r^- 
tasy of Reasom The Life and Thought of . 
William Godivin, 1980. 

d 

Geoffrey. Marshall's books Ihdiide Con- 
stilutlqnal Theory,- 197 i. 

SnPHBN 'M bdcalp ts' a'lecturer in- English 
at the University of Sussex. 

. GgoRob , MiRBs’s recent books . include 
SwiiuHaiid for Beginners, 1975, nnd Tsh 
Tot, 1978. 

J. MbRDAUKT Crook’s. Hew book WitHem 
Burges and the High -Wcrortiin Dream will 
be publbhed by John Murray in June..' 

TkouAS Naobl's pioat recent book b Mor- 
lal-Quesdon's, 19SiQ. 

Sni Edward . PiAYpAia was Chairman of. 
the National Gallery from 1972 to. l974: 

Christdp^br' Rbid's coUcciion of, poems 
Arcadfe was puUhhed in 1979. 

Alan Ryan’s books Include The 'Phil- 
osophy of the Social Sciences, 1970. 

Hakold Shukman . b a> ^llow of St 
Antony's College, bxf^ord. . . 


Stbphbn SraNDER's most recent book b 
The 77ifrtfe5 and After, 1978. 

D. M. ThOMAS’s most recent hovel The 
White Hotel was published earlier tliis 
year. 

Jbnnipu Uolow is the editor of Essays on 
Llieratiire and Art by Walter Pater, 1975.' 

VAlUame’^ mq$t recent eollecihm of 
poehis LoM life 'waa pubUshed fast yean' 

A. N. IMlson’b bohics include The Laird 
of Abbofsfttrd: A View of Sir Walter Scott, 
1980. 

Jason >Ml50N's Otmv/o PatrA Study of 
hb Poetics, was published In 1979. 
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The sense of oppression 


By Jennifer Uglow 

EMZABBTIi WlLSONi 

Only llalhvAy to Paradise 
Women in Postwar Britain 1945*1968 
233 pp. Tavistock. iS.SO. 

0 4 22 76&70 7 

In one of the first documents of the new 
British women's movement, Spokesman 
Pamphlet 1 7, Womrn's Libtmion md die 
New MIUcs (1969). Sheila Rowbotham 
wrote, 

Pauly the matter is very concrete. It is 
about 5s an hour and the suicide rate, 
about nursery schools and legal discrimi* 
nation. All these need to be studied. But 
there is another important aspect to the 
'woman problem' - how it feels in the 
head. If the exrernBi social situation sub* 
dues us, it Is our consciousness that con- 
tains us. 

Elizabeth Wilson's naTraiive ends before 
these words were written; her concern is 
precisely that consciousness which had con- 
tained, indeed silenced, any murmurs about 
women's oppression during tiic previous 
two dccudes. Her book is on attempt to sec 
how it fell in the head of both men and 
women, to recreate a “received wisdom", 
drawing on the evidence of government 
records, sociology, psychiatry, literature 
and other public statements. 

The aim Is not to provide a history of 
events, and renders expecting a clear 
chronology will be disappointed. And 
indeed. If we do look at the "external social 
situation'* from 1945>6B we find a welter of 
Commissions and Reports, but hardly any 
legislative or policy changes which 
Improved tlie lot of women. The Abortion 
LaW' Reform Act of 1967 and the Divorce 
Reform Act of 1969 were preceded by years 
of debate. In the spltere of work the Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay set the tone tn 
1946 by differentiating between profes- 
sional career womch and those in manual 
employment, and victories won by'teachers 
and civil servants in the 19S0s were not 
extended generally until the Equal Pay Act, 
1970, was (tlieorecically) implemented in 


1 97S. A similar meritocratic distinction was 
made in John Newsom's 77ie Education oj 
Girls, 1948, between the appropriateness of 
academic education for the few and domes- 
tic vocational trnimng for the many. 

in fact, although the percentage of mar- 
ried women entering employment con- 
tinued to rise, the consensus during the 
1 9S0s and 1960s was that work was secon- 
dary to marriage and motherhood. The 
burst of enthusiasm for state iniervention in 
domestic work and child care which accom- 
panied the Beveridge Report rapidly van- 
ished, and the typical pattern of "work: 
childcare; work:" became firmly established. 
The pattern endures as does the division 
between "gifted" and ordinary women. In a 
television broadcast in January this year, 
obviously aimed at housewives, Margaret 
Thatcher qualified her recognition of 
women's right to work thus: "But f beg 
them, never put the children sec- 
ond . . . after nil they arc their responsibil- 
ity." The difference is that today opposition 
is vocal; when site said exactly the same in 
the Conservative Research Department's 
Famiiy Policy in 1 952 no voice was raised in 
protest. 

It sometimes seems that post-war recon- 
struction was dedicated ns much to bolster- 
ing up the family as the economy. The 
intense but reiniively free emotional atmos- 
piterc of wartime gave way to the insistence 
that 

Lnve and marriage, love and marriage 
Go logetlier like a horse and carriage. 
This I tell you brother. 

You ran*t have one without the other. 

As it happened a lot of people were trying 
to, or at least finding the carriage in need of 
repair - divorce rales soared and the 
National Marriage Guidance Council 
worked as never before. “Broken homes" 
became the great bogey. What the song 
really meant, of course, was “sex and mar- 
riage"; there were sex manuals called The 
Art of Marriage and sex education projects 
called Planning for Parenihootl. But this fic- 
tion was hard to maintain In the face of the : 
Kinsey Reports, and the unfettering of sex- 
uality was seen as revolutionary not only by , 
the Left but niso by the esiabllshinenl. An i 
example given here is Lord Devlin’s state- i 
meni in The Enforcement of Morals, 1959; i 
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longs for Ihe author to grapple more sirenu- 
uusly with the ideologies and myihs she 
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themselves the subject of analysis. 

One also has Ihe sense of being whirled so 
rapidly through changing landscapes lhal 
Ihey all end up looking the same. This is 
pariicularly true of Ihe chapters on “dulture 
and liumanism" and "Novelists" - the latter 
lakes us oii a whistle-stop tour from 
Rosamund Lehmann, via Anthony Powell 
and Amis, to Margaret Drabble, Maureen 
Duffy and Doris Lessing. To be fair. 
Elizabeth Wilson acknowledges the prob- 
lems in using fiction as "documentary evi- 
dence of the slate of feeling". Par more 
extraordinary, in a work which claims to 
present a whole culture, is the omission of 
detailed treatment of mass communications. 
The title, taken from a Billy Fury song, 
suggests that in looking at images of women 
she will use the opportunity to re-examine 
the territory opened up by The Uses oJ Lit- 
eracy in 1957. Yet there is virtually no dis- 
cussion of mass reading orenlerlainment, or 
of the crucial role of television and popular 
music, apart from a defensive acknow- 


populnr polities - and should it?" nietew 
ceiiinil issues, hut disappointingly Eliabtii 
WjlMin's hook lidds little to the deveiona 
urgumciit except to suggest that ffnlnia 
Inis proved fluid and adaptable to vairi 
poliiieui positions in the past lately bM« 
it has not been "conscious and reflttdvt" 
Presumably the move towards 
llicorciicul analyses may break ihechiiscf 
cultural determinism presented in the 
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Alnm they’re riot in hospital, thete is no way of 

isy Alan Ky an understanding the NF other than by Roina 

looking at it In operation, talking to Its 

■ ■ • P>^tend to, some sympathy with the NF'« 

Ntoto, I F«m sjpponer !««, |i„le ,h„ Uie of 

IhlTiS! •nol^r. ln tbo mytholoy ol worW which toe, with it is Inlellecluailv 
^ bimitor bcne.lh cdntcmpl. H “seemsTh™ M 
S ihJ difficulty by a jUdlcloga"JS,!i 

t the immigrant s door. Modem sdioolfng, of honesty and deception - "wiih mmii 
S.deSh“S“‘l’V.^ ">®nibemTmainlaShfLal^”h^^^ 

“ fondly hcl^^ver 
staius”-and through the hnobvaccldeni isf 

MhMnK? Ih **®™**®J«5 by the con- SOtUng on well with David M^ldeh the 

NF Student /Nation teader -^ • 


rate. The, sloppiness and vagueneu of its 
understanding of economic and social issues 
do not make for a crisply rhemorable prog- 
ramme; once you get beyond the desire to 
repatriate coloured immigrants and to bring 
back the death penally, there Is nothing very 
miich. 'IVaditlonallsm in education assorts 
awkwardly with an entliuslosm for technical 
and scientific advance; and as with all ver- 
6 ons of the corporate stale, Ihe NFs ver- 
sion js torn between wishing to give trade 
unions a lot of power over their members 
and wishing to give the slote a lot of power 
over trade .unions. What does emeru, of 
rourse, fs the distance between orthodox 
J8"|Twing conservatism and fascism - the 
NF has no time at ail for free trade arid the 
rights of private properly. The feeling one 
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The 1967 Sexual Law Reform Act cru- 
cially distinguished the private sphere from 
the public, and os a result of this dislino- 
tion prosecutions for homosexual be- 
haviour in public have since then tripled. 
Moreover, deflnliions obtaining in medi- 
cina, psychology; sbciology and education 
have been little changed. Tito rofomi 
movements in the 1970s polarized between 
the Campaign for Homosexunl Equality 
(CHE), which was liberal and reformist; 
and tbe Gay Ubemiion Front (OLIO 
which was radical and lefiist. CHE con- 
linues, GLP collapsed. One faction arising 
from its demise was the Gay Lcfi collco 
live, ^an “all-male consciousness-raising 
group". From thorn comes this collection 
Oj “venlcen articles which Inclmlcs con- 
tributions from non-membors, seven of 
them women. 

GLP belied that .the social coiistruc- 
tton of reality l|ielf needed changing; the 
piecemeal reforms demanded by CHE 
wore mn at linkerings with a machine 
^yond repair and requiring renewal. 
Stnig^es over deilnitions are stniggles os 
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leges; thus poisoned, Ihey return to the j*/ emerges is^ for all that, not very 
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•. looks to them. The lives of crtreplfera.tK»l-:®S!Lr.^ organizationai. concemod 
room, hustlers, sex-changh patients Md vi f^l^'f^^^'B^ BBtl heeping up'member- 
other marginal or deviant characters pos- of®*. rather than with 

q spit dCTfiarm; the jtvPs of. those v^o ' P®*®®**' debiio or rallying the iiobps for 
hoid.dr6ari(y dpiiy and vinomous views ^bUc denionsiraiibns' 

ubout politics po^Ss none.':- ; • • . *o « diabrenl cilentele - yphnger 

Iherefoie, ret^rwel^nte. rih hitihdir,.hdw- • ebptU, relief qa tliere is' comes in Fteidina’A 
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gets Is that aside from hostility to Ifomfgra-, .who should have the power todefine 
S’J ‘houghls of its own, and has. *n“« the battle was Hrstly and aptly fought 

relied on memories of Mosley - It is ambi- in the theatre of language Itself. 'Hie 
valent about, anti-semiilsm and uncertain “gey"i tb some a misappropriation, 
whether uolallon or imperialism is the »he result of a felt need to see and 

*><vnosexuality as other than a 
*®8*8*' w P»ychiatric pho- 

the qtnblguiito of ;ihe fpeolo^ in jtermk of Boraenon. A neutral term wm required^ 
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strale their ultimate emptiness. 

if the relationship between Cay IJxii- 
lion and the Women's Movement hit beu 
difficult, that between the former mil ik 
Loft has been vexed indeed. As ooe utidf 
shows. International Socialism his seta ft 
to i»ue statements to the efiect As 
homosexuality will vanish under sodiSa. 
Others among the fourteen Tmbkpi 
movements in England (each of 
claims to represent the pure cuirtal d 
revolutionary thought) have beu ta 
bigoted and blinkered. Certain' sochliit 
regimes hove nasty ways of brinpt^ shw 
the vanishing prophesied by IS; to bm 
certain fascist regimes. It b tn urtmhrJ 
liberal democracies that the 
apparent toleration cxbla: ai^tefli 
as Soabrook argued in his willy A 
Relationship, if capitalism hns "discowtn 
gay liberation In the 1970s in iht 
woy lhal it cnrllur invented the lecoi{<rK> 
exploit and regulate n new and pit^uNt 
market. 

Tills is a worthy, unfunny rolleotiw.p' 
women coiitrlliuiora often write belter uf 
lire men. If it b men, no maiter wiui ilx* 
scxunl perHiinslon. who control lu{u<F 
llscir, then llib is curious, ft b the 
who Iresl snsinln Ihc comniilfflen^® 
(nirodiiciloii to nddross, among mocn ^ 
"the personal experiences of LesbiiM 
gay men". The argument that ihe prin* 
world Is publicly determined bas 
bol consequences. In a book as ronc«n>» 
as this one with deilnition, >bese 
worth noting. Tlic lack of any op'** 
edltoripl overview means that ^ 

pitched dlQerenlly and show a 
types of discourae. They range 
soelologlcn! mandarin (in which f" 

advised to eschew a “largely negaliw 

ecptioii of the power-sexuality 
and fed ^ch words aa 
"spontaneiit", "imbricate", '’stagar^ 
"l^itehouslim"), through |hc JT 
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it is hard to know, sometimes, which is 
leui impressive about the race-IQ debate: 
tile participants' motives, their premisses, 
or tbeir conclusions. Of course it is easy 
enough to accuse Ihe hereditarians of rac- 
iim. Why else should they be so unxious to 
demonstrate that there ere genetic differ- 
eoces between black and white? But those 
OD the opposite side often seem guilty of 
an equal dogmatism: even professorial 
bodies have come dose to declaring that 
doce ihe hereditarian cannot be righi, we 
must not look at the evidence. 

Vel even if an Inherited rsdat difference 
were established, it would hardly follow 
that racial discrimination is justified. For 
one thing, many blacks have higher IQs 
than many whiles, so tire grounds of dis- 
crimination ought to be IQ, not skin 
colour, And for another, there seems no 
good reason to treat people differently, 
politically, socially or morally, simply on 
grounds of IQ. No doubt we would not 
film our illnesses treated by people of 
demonstrably low IQ, but they have as 
much right to accurate diagnosis and 
adequate treatment as anyone, and as 
much right to say, through the medium of 
the ballot box, how such facilities, which 
iflect them as much as wc, ought to be 
ctganized. 

And why should it matter that the dif- 
Ktence is inherited? James R. Flynn 
regards the hereditarlon position as the 
refuge of the radsi, Not lhal every 
nwdltarian will be a racist: Jensen is, as 
« ioiista, an honourable exception. But, 
M believes, every racist will want to be o 
wfedltarian. In order to give his doclrhics 
woie semblance of rational respectability. 


) ei even if you believe that those of 
inferior IQ ought to be treated as 
inferiors, tlie crucial question, surely, is 
not whether IQ is inherited or acquired, 
but whether it can be changed. Features 
with a genetic base can siiti be modifted bv 
human intervention, otherwise all diet's 
and cosmetic surgery would be futile; and 
not every environmental effect, especially 
those making their mark early in life, can 
subsequently he altered. The racist will 
not care whether the racial differences art 
genetic or social, so long as they nre fixed. 
More probably still, he will not care 
whether they are alterable, so long as they 
are there. Inheritance, as such, seems a 
red herring. 

At this point people are liable to start 
agonizing over Ihe gene pool, an image 
calling for literary and Freudian analySs 
rather than scientific or philosophical ex- 
planaiton - we are evidently in the realm 
of those precious bodily fluids which so 
obsessed Sterling Hayden in Dr 
Strangelove. But the idea of this reservoir 
of human talent which must not be 
allowed to deteriorate or dissipate seems 
ludicrous in the face of our obvious, and I 
dare say inevitable, Inability to realize and 
profit from the prospective talents of the 
people we actually have, as opposed to the 
hypothetical talents of mere possibilities. 
Indeed an Impartial Observer might well 
feel that the world would be a better 
place, and the people on il a happier race, 
if there had been a little less of that talent 
which looks set to destroy us both. 

Bui if the feared conclusions do not fol- 
low, what of the premisses, the evidence 
which is supposed to show that there ore 
inherited racial differences in intelligence? 
There is, I should think, no claim in this 
area which has not been challenged by 
someone, but it often looks as though the 
premisses arc rejected only because people 
do not like Ihe look of the conclusions. It 
might seem better to accept the evidence, 
whatever it may be, for what it is, and 
concentrate rather on where il docs, or 
does not, lead us. Cerininly the strength of 
Jensen’s position has always been that he, 
at least, has evidence tO'Offer, to explain 
or explain away, leaving the environmen- 
talist always on the defensive. It is strik- 


ing, indeed, how the central empirical 
studies all come from the hereditarian 
camp, when environmentalist hypotheses 
might seem easier to test. The emphasis is, 
for example, on identical twins, reared 
seputraiely, or in comparison with non- 
identical twins, and not on non-identical 
twins (whose environments will typically 
be as similar as anyone's can be) in com- 
parison with other siblings, or even on 
unrelated individuals reared in the same 
family (surely more frequent than identi- 
cni twins reared apart), it is almost as if 
the environmentalists were afraid to look, 
for fear 'of what they might find. In the 
terminology of contemporary philosophy 
of 'science, hereditarianism comes to seem 
a progressive research programme, con- 
cerned to identify problems and resolve 
them, while the environmentalist pro- 
gramme seems degenerate, content merely 
to explain its way out of the difficulties 
provided by the opposite camp. 

But as contemporary philosophy of sci- 
ence also reminds us, scientists arc as 
liable as anyone else to sec what they want 
to see. and find what they hope to find. In 
The /. Q. Ciuiie Howard Taylor picks away, 
meticulously and unemoiively - and with 
surprising lucidity, given the technicality 
of the subject matter - at the evidence for 
inherited differences in IQ, and uncovers 
everything from arithmetical carelessness 
through systematic distortion to deliberate 
fabrication. Not that he concludes that IQ 
is environmental in origin: nor that it is 
not. .His conclusion is more simple, and 
more dispiriting, than either: you ain't 
proved nothing yet. 

Take for example the widely-quoted 
estimate of 80% heriiability - which 
remember, means not that 80% of 
measured IQ is inherited, but only that, on 
average, 80% of the difference between 
individuals (R to 1 1 IQ points, according 
to Professor Flynn) is due to genetic fac- 
tors. The most direct evidence' comes from 
the separated twins studies, but'of the four 
which bulk lorge In the literature we have 
to eliminate Cyril Bun's, and the remain- 
der Include manv pairs who were reared in 
slgniftcanlly similar environments, often in 
different branches of the same family, and 
even spending crucial periods in the same 
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sociology (or social anlhropolo^) is always 
oompanitlve In that comprehensibility 
fequiros it to offer more than a redescrip- 
tion of the Bciora' own concepts, intelligible 
only to lliosc who share those concepts. 
Some form of "translation’’ is of the 
essence. 

Il is at this stage that Turner introduces 
his tertium quid: not, he Insists, a new 
theory, but "on alternative arrangement of 
the materlar such that the iheoreticol dif- 
ficulties entailed in Winch’s arguments and 
In the various forms of empiricism criticized 
by Winch might both be by-passed. Here 
Turner has recourse to an analysis of two 
examples of practical sociology; the con- 
troversy between Edipund Leach and Spiro 
about the Tully River Blacks’ understand- 
ing of human conception (’’Virgin Birth" in 
Cinesis (it Myth, and Oilier Sssayt,'- 
and Banneldi study of "Motiiegrano", a 
southern Italian village (The Moral Basis of 
a Backward SoN&y, 1958), Both examples 
are taken to be cases of (variant) cultural 
Cranslation, . and. . Tbrner identifies the 
sfrat^es adopted iby those , concerned as 
forms of "puzzle setting" prompted by a 
break-down in the 'application of what he 
calls *!the same practice hypothesis”: viz, 
that "where we would follow liich and kucli 
a rule [in Wipch's sense of the tenn] tbe 
members of another lodal group or persons 
in another soda]' imntext would .do the 
: same". Where they db not follow the same 
rule, the sbolologisi js led into explaining 
tbe discrepancies,' Indedd into performing 
an act of translBlion; and Ihe manner in 
which he does this is dosely akin to the 
explanation of variant games: "Bv describ- 
ing one- as a variation of gnolher - hy 
describing them and emphmizing (hejr 
differhneies an^ tindo^w-'' ' 

Here 'Turnet, like Winch, is appealing to 
and quoting Witlgtastdn'. Wat mpst b'e 
understood are the ' "games”- and' the 
•‘fules’' -s: ih. 'nirner’s terms the "prac- 
tices”- in which people are involved. But, 
Tufoer claims, fils ' formulation la more 


accommodating than Winch’s, for the 
empirical discovery of "aggregate patterns" 
may indicate the operation of rules, while 
methods of organizing data and slaiisilcal 
techniques may enable the sociologist to 
spedfy whether dirferenccs exist between 
rules and if so where. Such empirical pro- 
cedures are a legitimate step in the process 
of puzzle setting, even if they can never 
supply the solutions. Furthermore, it is 
empirical data which allow ui to. know 
whelher a puzzle has been apprehended 
correctly, and its correct solution, found. 
One does not simply "grasp" Ihe rules of 
human acdons In an Intuitive fashion, There 
are empirical grounds for rejecting, revis- 
ing, and replacing their identifications. 

Those wishing for a detailed exposition of 
Winch’s pMition in the late 1950s, and ofiti 
..bearing 64 |he ipajor .phllosophicai ivues 
raised by the ^al Sciences, are well served 
by this bpok. Turner's account is lucid, and 
the argunicntation .subtle, Nevertheless, it 
may fail between several sioOls. Winch's 
own wriiiiigs-are seaicdy iinpenetrable'io' 
the average student. Moreover, 1958 is 
some time ago now, and given that the' 
author's express purpose is not to present 
sdnie new sociological theory, but. rather 
comprehensively to justify its practice, it is a 
pity that Ihe work does not range more 
widely. Structuralism is not piilled Into the 
fold, and Uvi-Strauss makes only a one- 
line appearance in a footnote. Foucault, 
Pierre Bourdieu, an,d most tecieni influen- 
tial voters are' not mentioned. Mailt himself 
is referred to, but the Marxists are passed 
over in silence. Uitlng the omisslpiu proves 
nothing, 'bC eonrae; and it may well be (hat 
Turner eouidera '^ch ihinkera to. have' 
qiade'.' nb 'aubsianllve . contribudon to- 
sociolc^cal theoiy brpracticei or bb|levei' 
hiaiselrib have accounted for their work. 
IndeedTuriier smt'ea that he is concerned to ' 
preaeitt funidatarenidl issUeS by dealing with 
wtjll-kbbwbcxatnples, and that the apaiysis 
.(rfthese examples could bc'applled abdiliply 
to'other examples of sodoio^cal explanq- 
don..Btit this he.ieaves to lh'6 reader: . .. 


home (which ought to include the womb). 
The difficuliles of finding genuinely 
separated twins are obvious - ideally the 
subjects would not even know they were 
twins - and one study actually rejected 
cases on the grounds that they lived too 
far apart, or spoke different languages! 
Taylor believes that of the original popula- 
tion of sixty-eight pairs only eleven can 
count as genuinely separated, hardly on 
adequate statistical basis. His own best 
estimate, based on these, is not 80% 
heritobllity, but somewhere between 34% 
and uro! 

Still it would surely be astonishing if 
intelligence did not have some genetic 
basis, especially given what we now know 
about the physical bases of mental func- 
tioning, personality, and the rest. You 
would have to be the most radical dualist 
to believe that these things were entirely 
independent of those features which, 
undeniably, parents do hand on to their 
children. The imporiani question, for 
present purposes, is whether these inher- 
ited differences will collect along racial 
lines. 

Here we come to the parable of Ihe 
grains of wheot. If two identical samples of 
genetically mixed wheat are grown in two 
environments very different from each 
other but uniform in themselves, then any 
differences within each sample will be 
wholly genetic in origin (because the envi- 
ronments are constant), but the average 
difference between samples will.be wholly 
environmental (because the two samples 
were genetically matched). Hence even if 
differences in IQ within races are inher- 
ited, it would not follow that any average 
differences between the races were. 

Professor Flynn, following Jensen, is not 
impressed: for this to apply to the IS-poini 
average -difference in measured IQ be- 
tween American whites and blacks there 
would have to be some systematic differ- 
ence in their environment, as in the cose 
of the two samples of wheat. Yet whatever 
disadvantages are suffered by blacks in 
general, some whites 'suffer from them 
too, and some blacks db not. This makes 
the going hard,. both for Professor Flynn 
and his reader. On the one hand he 
accepts Jensen's argument Ibar the 15- 
point difference cannot be explained by 
some environmental "blindfold" which 
systematically handicaps blacks against 
whiles. But on the other he offers direct 
evidence, bosed on studies of children ' 
fathered by Negro soldiers in Germany at 
the end of tlie war, that in a different envi- 
ronment the IQ of such so-called blacks 
matches that of their white compatriots. 
To resolve the contradiction, and rightly 
Insisting tt'ot direct evidence should-count 
for more than indirect, Flynn proceeds to 
explore Ihe ways in which environment 
might produce the 15-poini discrepancy 
after all. But if environment can, indeed 
must, explain the difference, how can Jen- 
sen's reply to the parable be as compelling 
as Flynn thinks It Is? Especially when Jen- 
sen himself reports a Georgia town where 
the average black IQ is 2L5 points below 
the average for black America in general. 
No one is going to say ilial difference 
must be geneltcl 


Luckily Professor Flynn’s evidence is 
more compelling than his reasoning. The 
parable is a deliberate simplification; the 
argument does not depend on there being 
a systematic environmental difference 
between samples. We are dealing with 
averages, after all, and many blacks have 
higher IQs than many whites: perhaps 
these will be the environmentally advan- 
taged blacks ond the environmentally dis- 
advantaged whites. All that is necessary to 
defeat the argument from inherited differ- 
ences within races, plus observed differ- 
ences between races, to inherited differ- 
ences between races is a combination of 
environmental factors whose average 
effect on the two races is enough to 
explain the average difference in 
measured IQ, factors such as those discus- 
sed by Professor Flynn, 

Howard Taylor writes as a social scien- 
tist with a head for slaiisiics and a style 
blessedly free from obscurantist jargon - he 
is not, apparently, to blame for "anthropo- 
scopy", which is Ihe technique of 
decidfng whether twins are Idenftcal, by 
Keeing whether they look (he same! His 
book is for the expert rather than the lay- 
man, though the non-specialist interested 
in the minutiae of the debate will find 
that, If he is prepared to persevere, he will 
- profit from it too. Bill no doubt those 
. whom he criticizes will be able to find the 
sanie inadequacies in Taylor's analyses 
and calculations which he finds in theirs. 
As often in the social sciences one is left 
with the depressing feeling that, in areas 
of 'such appalling complexity, no one will 
ever be able to prove anything. At least 
Taylor himself is clear chat, in the present 
state of (he art, attempts to calculate 
heriiability are a waste of time. 

Professor Flynn, on the other hand, 
approaches the topic as a philosopher, and 
misses a golden opportunity to clarify the 
nature of the debate, the form of its argu- 
ments. its assumptions and implications. 
To take but one more example: the most 
important practical consequence nf Jen- 
sen's position lies in hU claim that there 
are significantly different kinds of intellig- 
ence, Involving significantly different types 
of ability.. and calling for significantly.dif- 
ferent forms of education. There, to be 
sure, is an issue, yet it seems entirely 
inde^ndent of whether intelligence is 
acquired or inherited. or.diStributed nloiig 
racial lines. ' ' 

This then Is an area which might profit 
from the band of a philosopher, who could 
keep his head above' the waters that 
threaten to engulf Professor Thylor. Bui 
Professor Flynn,' equally, -disappears 
among Ihe kinship studies and the slatisiicnl 
calculalions, raising any number ot points 
of detail, but leaving . the fprm of the 
debate more obscure than when he began. 
His argument is difficult to follow, with 
later chapters seeming to question the 
assumptions of earlier ones; his prose is 
often awkward to rend; and his pages are 
ugly to look at. If his publishers were 
'going to- produce a sheat of typewritten 
pages, they ought really to 'have done so 
more cheaply. 


Association 
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-ASSOCIATION OF ART HISTORIANS' 
7lh annugl conference 
. willjie held at the Institute of Education, 

. Bedford Way, London wC 1 from 

3rd lo 6th APRIL 

: Enquirlei to Dr. C. Green or Dr. Ri Cormack, ' 
Couriauld Institute, 20 Portmun Square. 

Lonitoq Wl - .i.' 

; the ART HISTORY BOOK FAIR 
\ will be hold at Ihe Bhtumsbury Centre Hotel, 
Gofam Street, Russell Square, London WC I on 

4lh A|It(| from id am ^ 7 pm - 

Tliere will be displayed an inldrnatfoinal collection 
of tokMnd periodicals covering art history in ill 
widest'Mnse. Bmrance is free. Enquiries lo Mri' 
Pamela Courtney. 42 Lancaster Park, Richmond. 
Surrey (01 -948 4041) 
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Scheming in Stockholm 


Purely proletarian 


By M.S. Anderson 
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Brillsb Diplomacy and Swedtab Polidea. 
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exacting environment to Britain's advan* 
tage. As Roberts points out, It is a con- 
siderable testimony to his ablUiies that 
the French representatives in Stockholm 


It la one of the strengths of this book 
that it places events In Sweden Hrmly in a 
European context. It shows clearly how 
the struggle for Influence which Good- 


against whom he struggled for influence ricke and hts Russian colleage Osterman 


over Swedish policy all respected and 
even feared him as an antagonist. In 
1764, when he arrived in Stockholm, 
Ooodrlcke's responsibilities were limited 
and essentially defensive. He had to keep 
French influence in check (a task which 


waged against France in Stockholm was 
influenced by events geographically 
remote from that struggle - the outbreak 
of the Russo-Tbrkish war in 1768, the 
Falkland Islands crisis and the fall of 
Choiseul in 1770. In one respect the 


For almost a seneration Michael Roberts would be taken for granted by all British scope is excessively wde Md the detail 


has been the greaiest expert in the 
Englisb-qieaklng world on the history of 
Sweden in the sevenieeath and eighteenth 
centuries. He has also made himself tbe 
outstanding authority on British foreign 
policy, at least so far as nortlicm Europe 
b concerned, during the 1760s and the 
1770s. Now these two interests fuse In 
ihb massive and heavily-documented vol- 
ume. This is dipiomaric history of the 


diplomats wherever they were stationecO. seif-indulgently luxuriant. The struggles ganan onginai. in me bngiiBii-spcuKing ms imca un me reiormism ot tVUUm) 

In particular he had to ward off any and marioeuvres of the different Swedish world it will appear as someihing of u Lovett ami his London Working Mcs'i 

danger of France gaining control of the factions are recounted with a loving care curiosity - of more interest perlinps for Ass<».ciniion, taking instead "the 

Swedish navy, decrepit as it then was, for w'hich at times is carried too far, so that what it reveals of Hungarian historical runtl of u revaluiiunaiy”. One of the mi 

use in any new struggle with Britain f<^ conilderabie stretches of the narrative scholarship than for its Chartist content, difficult problems for the student of Oun- 

her triumph in the Seven Years War. Ooodricke and his fellow-diplomats drop Tbe author ventures the hope that hy ism, as Dorothy Thompson has pointed 

out of the story altogether. The result is “approaching the topic from a detached out. Is to distinguish the largely vetbiibV 

Soon, however, the mission took on to bring home to the reader the full European atandpolni" she has been able Hcosiiy or revolutionary rhetoric rtf 

wider dimensions. Throughout the decade depths of the factionalism and corruption to see Qiariism differently from previous ney or O'Connor from the Bentdnd? 

after 1763. in intermiicent, fluctuating, which disfigured the Swedbh parlla- writers. In fact there is very lllllc that is inaurrectionury plans of Samud Holbort 

often mutually frritatli^ and eventually menlarism of the period and to make hint new here, and much that is all loo fandiiar or the Bradford Chartists. ^SRificu%, 

fruliless negotiations, Britain and Russia sympathize with the popular enthusiasm and out-moded. the Home Office was not worried by Hu- 

considered a possible alliance which which greeted the coup of 1772. n. i!»i* ih* tc French revolutiomiy^ 

might unite them in resistance to France Despite fta ti le, the book Is really about ' ^ 

^ the ojer members of her ‘‘lystein’'. This is, none the leas, a remarkably perceived to come from the less utbjim 

Spam and Hobsburgs. As lime went Judidoua and fair-minded book. Roberts ^,1, ^ rhaiit m anH but firmly rooted Chartist organlauleaiol 

on It came to seem that an Anglo- Us that there were substantial argu- the provinces. 


By J. F. C. Harrison 
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Chartism 

Translated by Sdndor Simon 

276pp. Budapest: Akaddmioi Kiodd. $24. 
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This book is o translation fnim the Hun- 
garian original. In the EngliBli-spcuking 
world it will appear as someihing of u 


On the interpretation of the Ncwwit*. 

18.39-40 (crucial for any discussion of oj 
miitierl she Is cautious and uncoBmi^ 
and offers no new theories, prefetrioj ^ 
refer the reader to a discussTon R a L 
Morton and Soviet historians in i960, 

Not surprisingly, George JuUaaHanw 
has uii honoured place in the book H* 
saw himself ns the Marat of the forthMo. 
ing English rcvoiiition. and toon twotj 
his back un the reformism ot WUUim 
Lovett and his London Working Mcs'i 


high,,. ,u,my. .hough Ih, mlou.«.,a of 


the delail, the completeness of the 
documentation (it contains not far short 


WVWVliaCIUUMVIl BAB UV* SM* msiWie 1^1.^ I ■ ^ 

of two thousand footnote^ and the m'gh unlte them in resistance o France 
measured naee of the natra^ make tbe other members of ter “system". 


use in any new struggle with Britain after 
her triumph in the Seven Years War. 

Soon, however, the mission took on 
wider dimensions. Throughout the decade 
after 1763. in intermiicent, fluctuating. 


fruitless negotiations, Britain and Russia 
considered a possible alliance which 


for conilderabie stretches of the narrative 
Ooodricke and his fellow-diplomats drop 
out of the story altogether. The result is 
to bring home to the reader the full 
depths of the factionalism and corruption 
which disfigured the Swedbh parlla- 
menlBrism of the period and to make hint 
sympathize with the popular enthusiasm 
which greeted the coup of 1772. 


meaaured pace of the nanailve make tbe «ner members of her mstem , Thb is, none the less, a remarkably 

book emphatically one for the serious Hobsburgs. As lime went Judidoui and fair-minded book. Roberts 

siudeni. It is probably the most thorough sees that there were substantial argu- 

siudy DOW available of any aspect of Brit- Swedish treaty might prove a stepping- ntems to support the reluctance of British 


study DOW available of any aspect of Brit- . . j, j j 

ish foreign policy during ihTeighteenlh this mudi-dlseussed and e^- 

*e »* ' » * lessly elusive Anglo-Ruauan one. If Bn- 

tain, through active, and inevitably 
The hero of the book is Sir John expensive, intervention In Swedbh politics 
Ooodricke, Britlsli envoy in Stockholm could achieve a defensive alliance be- 
from April, 1764 to July, 1773. Hitherto, *h® two countries it was very Ukely 


sees that there were substantial argu- 
ments to support the reluctance of British 
governments to spend money on a large 
scale In Sweden, though nothing could be 
achieved there without It, and in particu- 
lar their refusal to pay subsidies to any 
foreign state in lime of peace. He also 


Ooodricke has been little more than a that Russia would accede to this. The 
name even to well- formed historians of foundalloni would thus be laid of the 


tmen the two countries it was very Ukdy ,ecs, however, that given (he assumptions 
that Russia would accede to this. The of the 1760i it was Inevitable that Britain 


British diplomacy. Professor Roberta, "«o«Mern system' wmcit Doui ana 
however, makes a strong case for him na the Russian foreign minister, saw 


sunaaiioni wouia mils oe laio or ine ,hould try w check soy growth of French 
Ntmhera System" whic* bort Pitt and influence anywhere and should seek the 


however, makes a strong case for him na Kussian loceign miniiier, saw Rnsginn alliance to give herself at least 

a man of real ability, and certainly of n^ssary counterbalaDce to "the chance of threatening the French 

ene^ end determination, who has been 'ormwble League of the South" domi- pQsirioQ Europe should Choiseul or hb 
given less than his due. Certainly hb task ''^ted by France. auceeiiors embark on a new maritime and 

■ i. (.I . colonial war. Whether such an alliance 

In 1766 Goo^cke was to con- j,avc been of much use in the sort 


was no easy one. Swedish politics were 
the product of a complex conslitutlon 


scholarship than for its Churtbi content. 
Tbe author ventures the hope that hy 
"approaching the topic from a detached 
European atandpolni" she has been able 
to see Chartism differently from previous 
writers. In fact there is very little that is 
new here, and much that is all loo familiar 
and out-moded. 

Despite its title, the book Is really about 
the early Chartists only. Of (he three long 
chapters Into which it ia divided, the first 
deals with the origins of Chartism and 
developments up to 1839. The second 
chapter b devoted exclusively to the 
events of 1839 ("the decisive year of 
Chartism"): and the third peters out after 
1842, with 0 few paragraphs on the land 
plan and some reference to Chaitbt inter- 
natlonalbm. Eva Haraszii explains this 
selection on the grounds that 1839 and 
1842 were the years In which England 
came nearest to revolution, and that in 
these years Chartbm “was truly a move- 
ment of (he masses, the rirsl purely pro- 
letarian movement in Europeon politics", 
The result is a kind of 1930s Marxist ver- 
sion of Hovell’s famous book. 

The search for revolutionary mani- 


Another and larger problem is why ib 
revolutionary potential which Hinai 
describes did not result In a revciulloe 
She conveys accurately and vividly ib 
sense of class conflict and fear of innntt- 
tion in the late 1 830s and early 1840 i;Im 
she is less successful in explaining how inJ 
why English society was (just) aUe to cos- 
tain Chartism and other radical oa^ 
ments. 

On two points the book tuaku ui^ 
reading. First, the Irish dimension ii wd 
brought out, thou^ mainly ibw^ 
O'Connor's personal posldon and ool b 


jealously guarded by Ihe nobllily who V5®-* " “tnocuous ireaiy or rnencisiup into which Britain was drifting festatiotn ia punued relentiessiy through- means of an examination of Irish 

iiMTii i.t mnSn Witn bweoen: three years Jater (he vision IUji sm ais« oLa a«.2eLl«s 


W0T« l\% main ben^idaries. an alraosc wMcn: three yean Jaier me viiion ^ mld-17708 ia aoolher queatkm. 

powerless monorchy, incessant and often Anglc^Rusaian alllMce has^ on structure of International relations in 

vidous party, factional and personal rival' Swedlshfoundatiorisseemedwithinsightof gyrope after 1763, and particulariy the 
ties, endemic corruption and frequent unwillingness to imperil once 

Influence and inteiference by foreign 17W, of the gciieruly pro-Brlibh Cap more the stability of Germany, were mak- 
govemmeois. They were thus peihaps J«E“ne which had gained power In Slock- Britain's position against France 
more’ uiutsMe than those of any other "o™ earleir prevented its be* ^aker than in the past. Perhaps no 


counir)' in Europe except Poland. 

Ooodricke. endowed with I cerigin 
lather coarse-grained aelf-epnfldenCc'and 
resiDence, end armed with Che advantage, 
almost unique among foreign dlplomola, 
of be&g able to speak Swedish, showed a 
remarkable ability to roonipulaie this 


coming a reahly. Such an opportunity was «siesman, however able, could have done 
never 10 reau before (he bli^dlcM raup ,hls. certainly the Seereiarlee 

ddtat(^ d^ihed)m«)bywhichin state astringently but not unfairly 
August m2 GMUvm III reasserted the described here - Sandwich, Grafton, Roch- 
powers of lli« Swedi^ monardiy. ford. SufTolk - could not. Thb very 
meant tM end of all hope of succra for ihorough and intelligent book raises ques- 

end of his mission. Immcdbie subject. 


out the narrative. Haraizti sees the Tol- 
puddle martyrs u examples of revolu- 
tionary trades unionism, and the Swing 
rlob of 1830 as a revolutionary movement 
of the agricultural labourers. She finds 
(hat the appeal of the Northern Star lay in 
its revolutionary spirit and language; and 
she claims (hat what ihe majority of Char- 
tbta wanted was "the complete lraI1sfo^ 
mation of socio-economic life. If need be, 
by means of revoludon". Unfortunately 
she dOM not define what she means by 
revolutionary, and at times the word 
seems to bo used to dcKribe any kind of 
clot, crowd action or violent confrontation. 


rants within the Chartist moveoeiii. Du 
pervasive nature of Irish prohioiu e 
nicely Illustrated by Attwood'i refoo! (o 
support the Chartist demand for tqd 
constituencies because this w6iild bin 
given Irelond 200 out of the 600 Mft, 
which he felt to be too many. Sawri, 
there is an interesting appendix nf c^hcx 
from Hungarian papers commeoibj «s 
Chartism and English politics bewra 
1838 and 1848, and also rammeauty 
Harney, O’Brien and Emeil Joao oa 
Kossuth and the Hungarian iiraggl* » 
Independence. 


Actively discontented 


By Edward Playfair 

BRI^ELENMANi 

The JacohUe RUbige In Bcllain 1689-1746 
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Bruce Lenman describes himself as an 

«^^^a"book^ua^ih^ Union was never popular, but iti aupppr- tnkeii the poUtical oaths without ■■nyii«a umi uy inc i rousuwaapraciicniiy j" . ariiksrt 

wLTSpeopE^ tcra claimed ihit It VfouldavW^ over', it should not be forgot^n that iJ l^eOsjmd 1970s ttem 

bt(es.asdistlnctrrbmlhoscwhohidJaco- *“*1? economic prosperity, which’ It faUed 1771lroopawereBt|lliutlqhedlnBonffto ‘*'®‘ uwm 

bite sentimenis but Oki nothing about it. '[p “o. Beside this general point lithe par- Unmftn quotes five parishes in the ® traditionally Jacobite district, moil heavily drawn 

Tfaou'gbheippliesthcteihniquesofsocial J™'” ®» ® *"*• f®*®" f®'’ .Jacobite heartiarid as ex^plcs of epls- *"/* °® r®*®" ®ould be obtained awnjnfg®. Loveth 

history, which lead him to a satisfactory maghai®*. an old Scolilsh copalian ministers lasting for decades after ®"® o* ‘>«®»r offleera mdrdered a ®«„^ 

study pfpsrticuior cases, he deals mostly P»*®nonienon but not a universal one; the Revolution, The story of hb Famous citizen. Lenman regards the loy- ‘•'® I!*®®* ”®"'® °‘!5JSonU 

Angus-the 'lSyras .Bive couldtaienddllfaremiy Thev vvero 

il|e.XnWg ^lfon-««acnidal fm; toponwt 

^iioirilc''1acfots ndi'ibd only' ;aft« mai ijtilngs v»ce tlghienipif dp. Jdy . I?!' ®‘ the end of 1780 Jjpiw ®P*‘®[" „ gf tourcei 

pn^Therc was thc corrdlatlbn-belvreeh. ’.I718 two. had.been deponed for -paying .^^® rieseried him and It seems to ^® ® “ | iluioriognP^ 

epbebjmey apd Ja^iiisim .and between-' for the Preilen^er. and ojte for Immorality, «'lil ^ f ®®\.‘^®‘ there would be no J*”®'" ®P®" 
□resbvieriftnuim-fliuiMinMU'i fAr iK* nnu. ' (obisiblv: B ofctextl; a fiiuMh lisi>l riiori h®*r-WhateVer Ihe combination of cauSea. Important aspects of . .uY*«ieaiitf 


perhdps Fletcher of Salioun, which shows gave i complete let-out, for (heir lifetime, 
hb form: the lost cause of non-Jacobite for episcopal rolnisicrs who were prepared 
radical ualionaliSiri. to support the Revolution. R. C. Burleigh 

The book is fartoo deep and inspissated “hundred mlnlsieri 

to summarize. There b, (Jellbcrateiy« no i®®® t ‘ho presumably 

military narrative; that has been done P«H outside (he Jacobite 

many limes already. But Lenmaa deals In "®|!ij 5*^' 

general terms with the military and polili- >'ke to know. The 

cal factors which led to failure after failure: „ j , bundle, who 

Incompetent leadership, foolbh optimism 1759aa Father of the Church, faith- 

and sueccasive let-downs by the French ® * episcopal principles and sill] 

HeisathbbestinhhanalysisordlKontent *® W’**®. Confession of Faith; 

as a factor ebconraglng Jacobiibm. The '*®*‘!'l®®*‘w‘hlait, arid doubtless 


wwMvvwa wawmawM waa V4\aav4IW ve#iS4i VMkIiMWII* ■■ i_ a. -s 

Tlic limhotlons of HarattU’i booi wk 
as useful remtndon of the main areii o 
Charlbi scholarship over the pss‘ 
five ycats. By for the most iropofW* W 
been Ihe dovelopinont of local studla^ 
the exploration of a culture of wniW 
clasa radicalism in Ihe provinces. “ 
lorinns in Britain today vw»W .«7» 

of Brcedalbone wrote (in English, of Haraszii docs, to iiiterprci ChartlwfW 
course) from Oxford, where ho was an through national leaders and 
undergraduate, to reassure his grond- lions. Nor would It be acceptabbWT 
father; "7 still take care about my Irish, mid gest that the complex Influence 
sometimes meet with Sir Oonnld Mnc- Motlwdlsm "mode the ihousaodi etc 
Donald’s son, who is here, and amuher tute paupers believe that the 

Gentleman, when wc talk nothing but ihoir souls was just ns Important to ^ 

IHsh." , that of the souls of nil other 

And these thousands then 
In due course, and graduolly, the move- Stephen's lead who could 
meat died out and the Jacobites wore their religious and political question! 

reconciled;HowsoondldthcGovcrnmcni , aa- 

cease to regard It as dangerous? Lenman Although Haraszii s bibl ograjj' . ^ 
inipllesihaiby ihe 1 760s U was practically sprinkling of t 


»cumr one or revoii as a last fefiort for .Jncoblle heartiarid as examples of epls- 
bftnkrupt magriates, an old Scolilsh cciDalianminisiersIsstinprnrHAMdMaft*- 


^Jeriandwhaihe^ratheroddjyibllsburghal ':.E<foiioirilc''facfots we^. ndf-ib6 prily' 

•|miriclans~o11garc7KW6u)dMefna better .ones! There was the coi^latldii^Mtweeri. 
title formtbtatthat.dirncraiY.Tiiiscaiinqi epbcbjMiey apd Jacobiiisim. and between' 

be bcl^d;.at (hrif UHte'the.commbtteU^ PKabylerian'UmaudsuppwifocltraQtw-; (PPnlbly^a/pfotexOj.a fourth Had. died 
didwhaciheji wa‘rei6ldin.moii;paTts,arid ernmerii. Here 'the' natuiw of. the bbdk, ®nri®rA'P|roQ^9fdi^plme.Thenflhiur- 
parclculacly in SMtland;'- which is about -Jacobites. aiid- not-' .about *■“■■■■ ' 

We must be ardtoful lo- LonWidaifor Jheip oppotienis,. leads to.a cerialn 'gap,- •- w..,, bi» « 

becoming a hislaflam why^e did?i ia oW grwt deal about ihe apis-. «« ® ntlnw laiid in.hi? o™ parish, so had Sir Walfor Scot^ 

: scure.sincchcwHieswitbloiBldistaifofQr cJPMwn'.hO'M'*®®"' «ncl.,vory naiuraily. Jjeresi»,fo;protect ' 

• nearly everwrielrihls period’, v\^’ ^ V : • • ^ r 

, 'tpdayi when h® ttiakesliis Invariably wmy - ''*ri,wh!^ ecolesinsilcally and pqUii^ally ' ' 

- aiid'.appalute puralleli with ihe'poliiiuof ® :mlr^-lmage of the north-easi. 


: u... . . copalian ministers lasting for decades after 

study pf particuinr cases, he deals mostly Ph®n®menon but not a universal one; (he Revolution, The story of his Famous 
with pollilMlleadert ai^ harflmtv^efow muW bs^iyind d|Keremi». .They u{ero; 

ihw rw4: of small ^cksineA< hJ .^h® rich^ . t • ;niore or Mi undiilgrbed tU (he 

leriahd.whiihe^ratheroddjy^jlsbutg^ ';.E<foiionUc''1acfots wer^. ifot-ibd drily' J8y - 

|miriclans~q11grirc‘fKW6u)dseefnabat(er' .ones! There was the coi^latldii-Mlweeri. '.I?l8.lwo.hail..been.deponed for paying 


hotr. WhateVer (he combination of causes. Important aspects of -r 

the forfeited estates were restored in 1784, «used by reference to OaH»«" '-v 

aDdflve:veBrilAi«rtiiMDp.virhii«....i..,:».4 WBA Outlines oampMet Of f’* ^ 


whi^ is about - Jacobites. and not about yiyed'as mlnliMtilihlsdeath Ip I???; he ®"*‘fl'^« y®®"lriW«'the French Revolutton 

their opponents, , leads to' a MMln' Ran. «km®,of a-hmily of divided, loynltl'es and !]?‘®8^‘®“ ‘H® whole business to history arid - “®* ®®®f I *' 

i ..wi -I uiaaa n,l.,A.ui»i I. ki.... i.k.w,.':. Sit Walter Rcntr- . 


. barVdr writers On ibe *45 can. hdve wijtfcn 
: with equalyendm and contempt aboiu.ihe 
' clinracicrs qf Lord; Elfihp and. Forbcs'of- 
.• Culfodcn. All this Is furii btiiisoexiremc aa 


to in.splre' some scepiicUrii. Non': ' 'Lktiirinti does not fully bring out (hi 

prbfos^als iriust 'Kiul (He bodl; iNith ' ndtura of Wco(V®)atlpi> between episco 

»rel hilt ihevehniilH rend fl.-Iiiiil thd jATiiia ' - oBav Atid 'Jii^ntiliUni'- ik^ 


focionlacksan available coriiroi. Why did .M*‘®v® . - ®'®- - 0097 4), 

they npt affeei ihe polii]cs of the south-' ^ a siAt- har«Wiitlv S 

-west? DM they do m'ofo.iIiBncqiinrm Ihe'i SSShShdS^^!' f ^ ^ ed^ 

oxlsilng politics of. the norih-riost? . “‘Wmnd magriBleswprcla^ the Abbpil'Faririlv -' 


HoweVer, to evaluate 
criteria is probably lo ft® row* 
vant. Basically the purpose <rf 
not ahalyUcal or etlquirlng w 
oty. The difficulty with it is 
Marxist but that H |« ® ‘^P® „ JmJ„ ia W ' 

ter clearly; “Chartism) ‘•*® to * 

working-clast movement PW® . • 

da^nt new.abdety. ®. ^P^viislilr/ 

• spi^g Up a little too iSJidsttM..'- 
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Settling greedily 


The Trotskyite Toiler 


Kenneth Ingham 


D, M. SCHREUDP.R: 

Tbe Scramble for Southeim Atrire, 
]g77-1895 

]g4{8>- Cambridge University Press. 
£13.50. 

0 »l 20279 5 


Ii b always refreshing to read a book 
about southern Africa which has been 
written with an«eyc to the evidence rather 
lhaa with a predisposition to polemic. 
D. M. Schreuder's The Scramble for South- 
tni Afrke Is such a book. It one can risk 
coQir^clingonttelf, it aimost overwhclma 
the reader s^th its tightly packed informa- 
lioQ. its neatly descriptive phrases and Its 
range of argument. 

It emerges dearly from Professor 
Schreuder's intensive researches (hat 
whatever reramble for territory took place 
b toutbem Aftlca began tome time before 
Iba Berlin Wert Africa conference of 
1884-S alerted the powers of Europe to 
Ihe rteed to avoid conflict among them- 
selves by exercising a measure of control 
over the acrivitlea of their nationals in 
tropical Africa. The scramble in southern 
Africa was initially a local affair. It 
bvolved white settlers end miners, greedy 
for land or gold, men of British or Dutch 
descent, the former sometimes supported 


by British colonial officials in the area, the 
latter by the governments of the iwo Boer 
republics. 

What is not so clear Is the role of suc- 
cessive British Oovemmenu in southern 
Africa. Before Ihe later 1880s. (hey seem 
to have preferred an intermittent assertion 
of “what we have we hold" rather than to 
acknowledge any commitment to what 
Professor Schreuder refers lo as proxy 
empire. Even after Oermany had declared 
its protectorate over south-western Africa 
and Cecil Rhodes had made hb bid for' the 
lands beyond the Limpopo, the British 
Government's grant of a charter to the 
BSA Company waa little more than an 
attempt fo protect its right, with minimum 
Involvement to ensure that potential dip- 
lomatic incidents could be checked. After 
all, southern AfiiCB was distinctly peri- 
pheral to the concerns of British govern- 
ment in sphe of the declarations that were 
made from lime to time about the strate^c 
importance of the Cape. As colonial secre- 
tary, the Bari of Derby was far more 
involved In Ihe affalia of Egypt than iri 
South Africa, while for the ‘Tories Vi^ 
count Knutifbrd was anxious only to 
ensure that Britain should cany out its 
legal obligations to both whites and blacks 
in South Africa. Yet Professor Schreuder 
rightly draws attention to the fact that, 
however diaraiiaive later critics of empire 
may have been, British Governments were 
genuinely concerned about the welfare of 
the black population even if their attempts 
to promote it were often ill-conceived. He 


gives full credit, too, to the opinions and 
conclusions of an earlier generation of 
South African historians who had insights 
into events which were much closer to 
(hem than to later researchers. 

To isolate any limited period of history 
for detailed scrutiny is likely to lead to 
problems of context. It was probably easier 
to begin this book with an account of the 
Bttenipis by the Earl of Carnarvon to 
create a South African Federation than it 
was to end it in 1895. Although Carna^ 
von’s initiative was not a novel one, it did 
mark a change in policy after a period in 
which Ideas of federation had been 
allowed to lapse. Can one, however, accept 
that the Jameson Raid necessitated a new 
attitude on the part of the British 
Government towards South Africa? Or 
was it not, as A. N. Porter has recently 
suggested, that Joseph Chamberlain as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies simply 
used South Africa as a usefnl focus for 
attracting the attention of the Brirish 
public to his campaign for strengthening 
the empire? If Chamberlain and Milner 
had been replaced by men of a diflerent 
disposition one cannot help thinking that 
oneial British involvement in South Africa 
would have followed a very different line. 
That is another story and perhaps another 
book. Nevertheless, Professor Schreuder 
has provided a clear justillcatlon for the 
view that intensive reieareh can always 
challenge easy assumptions, and that old 
interpretations are worth reconsideration 
in spite of the clamour for attention from 
fashionable new ones. 


By Dennis Duncanson 


WANG PAN-liSI 

Chinese Revolutionary Memoirs 1919-1949 
Memoirs 1919-1949 
Translated by Gregor Benton 
282pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
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Winning over the women 


By Stephen Salter 

JD-LSTCPBENSON 

Tb Niri OrgaolBlIon of Women 

2«pp.CroomHelmr£ll.95. 

0 8S644 673 3 


la bel inlroducUon JIU Stephenson states: 
^llo ihh book alms to provide a more 
wrapleio picture of (he Nazi women’s 
orgBfliHtJbna front their start, in the 
ndy 1920s. umiUiieir end in 1945, its 
pen’OK is above all (b contribute to the 
Mudy <rf National Socialism as a movc- 
Bieul which atiracled ond held the 
enihuriaim of a small minority of Oer- 
niBni who, given the dmnee from 1933. 
attempted to impose liicir will on the 
flisjorlty. 

Almost half the book Is oonccriicd with 
“>« emergence and development of 
organlzAiiona ossociated with the 
[J® P»rty up to 1933. Dr Stephenson 
*"«»»• that these organl'raiions did not 
from a vacuum; pnrnllol fo - and 
in reaction agaliul - the liberal 
women's movements, many 
™^daia women were Ideologically 
to lupport romantic organlu- 
wiu looiied i>ack to Imperial Ocr- 
^7k model of women’s place in 
•wety. She also brings out the essentially 
^■political activity oC the main women’s 
L, £ *^ciatcd with (he Nazi party dur- 
Kim iMhs of the Deutscher 

u , were almost exclusively prac- 
and caring for the SA, for 
^pie. However, 1(8 lack of any clear 
S2S*' riruciure and (he resultant 
^tuailonal ehdn and penonai rival- 

nunv*?5^, problems for 
l*?® MtaWishmtnt 
u by Gregor Strusier 

*Mlnlbpded (oovefebme- 

tild act rignlfy any acceptance 
Nul nT.!® ** l^lidcal e<)uali within the 
^Mnyi Tfl5br, i|ie;foDcilob of the NSF 
how' best to imple- 

'tion ihiS'? SJ— women, hot to ques- 
Mrf & • ®‘.WtPP‘S iof the NSF to 


*irf "‘icmpis.oi inc Ivor* to 

Nazi -party tyere 

' • laS »'‘*® 

• wpmeri before- 


' internal 

HSF,,dgrtog 
but pays Hide 


' pa^ Hide 

fL^vDi i^MfnaVlon -would 
her 


claim that in the 1930s the NSF, and the 
less overtly party-political Deutsches 
Frauenwerk, had little success in mobiliz- 
ing the female population of Germany for 
Ihe Nazi regime. Undoubtedly one of the 
contributing factors to the relative impo- 
tence of (he two organizations was their 
lack of control over the women's section 
of the Oornian Labour Front (its four mil- 
lion feiUBle members made It Ihe most 
slgnincani of Ihe organizations from (he 
point of view of working-class women). 
Worse still, the Women’s Labour Service 
was absorbed by Ihe Reich Labour Service 
under Hicrl in 1936. After 1933 the NSF 
wna even deprived of many of its welfare 
functions nnd iis determined leader, Ger- 
trud Sclioi(-z-Klink, was unable lo eradi- 
cate Ihe essontially middle-class Image of 
the Nazi women’s organizations. 

Despite large tneniberahlp (on paper at 
least), these organizaUons were not able to 
arouse much inioresi among women for 
the hoicli'poicli which passed for the 
philosophy of National Socialism^ the 
DFW had some success In altracting 
women to practical instruction course, but 
political Bourses remoined unpopular. Dr 
Stephenson rightly stresses the role of the 
churches, ospeciany the Catholic Church, 
in Insulating women from Nazi ideology. 

Tliere is an imereiUng 'section on the 
wartime work of the NSF and DFW with 
the "racial Germans" in (lie occupied 
territories. However, there is no real dis- 
cussion of (lie regime’s failure lo mobilize 
• women for the war efforti a falluTe which, 
is attributed -simply; lo.rihe hbld-nJh'df 
"ideology’': thus, "... a debate about the 
desirability of conscripting women into 
war industry dragged on for years, remeln- 
ing unresolved until 1943 largely because 
of Hitler’s personal prejudlcei". Vet it was 
Ooering who hplted the first major debate 
on the shbject (In ijJring and wrnmer 
1940). slating that conscription of women 
would cause too much unrest among the 
population. This failure may more plaus- 
ibly be atUibuted to the opposiUbo of 
husbands (eipecially if these were sol- 
dieri) and to poor work discipline among 
women conscripted into industry (em- 
ployers frequently preferred foreign frorit- 
ers). 

It is the failure (d consider these wider 
Issues which casts doubt on Dr Stephen- 
son’s success in achieving, the second of 
tbe aims she sets herself - of shedding liglil 

on the Jiaturo of ihe regime « ® whole. The 
extent to, which terror was wielded to 
prevent ihe, .®meigeD« of widwp^ 

Opposition is underesiimated, while Hitler s 
popularity (which dwindled r^djy rorn 
, l342.onlvhrds,-ralh®rthan 19« 

M suggest) U- exdggetnl^- 'She ^.quew 
meniioDs'> Nazi, aall-feminfemi but - 
4uie attempt to trace Ife ofi^h®^ fhey to 

1. .. I '.ttl-i .-i 


be found in irrational prejudices, left-oven 
from a "pre-modern'' mentality, or in the 
clear material interest of economically 
threatened lower-middlc-class men in keep- 
ing their wives and daughten on their 
small-holdings ‘and behind their shop- 
counters? 

Them criticisms aside, Dr Stephenson 
hos produced an extremely competent 
book. Site has command of Ihe available 
documentary material and has rtiade a use- 
ful contribution to the study of die posi- 
tio n of women in the TTiird Reich. 

77ie Chinese and the Japanese: Essays hi 
Pofflicfll nmf Ciifmrai fntrrorn'oru, edited by 
Akira Iriyc - A Conference Volume of Ihe 
Social Science Research Council > (420pp. 
Princeton University Press. £13.70. ) 
contains a series of essays which examine 
tlic field of ChineK-Japnnese rclaiiohs 
between 1800 and 1945 within the 
framework of comparoiive history. Contri- 
butors include Bonnie B. Oh, Noriko 
Kamachi. John Schrecker. Marius D. Jan- 
sen, Ernest P. Young. Masoru Ikel. Tkkafu- 
50 Nakamura. Lloyd E. Eastman nnd 
Shumpel Okamoio. 


Defeated Marxist factions are like extinct 
branches of an evolutionaiy tree. Comfade 
Wang’s memoirs recall the "social 
Darwinist" environment in which the 
Slalin-Trolaky struggle for survival was 
waged in China between tbe Sixth and 
Seventh Congreees of the Communist 
iniernatlonal (1928-3S).’Thc Comintern's 
mission to China under Borodin had been 
designed lo seat a commiin'isi party In power 
through eventual takeover of the 
Nationalists' military victories by coup from 
within. When in 1927 Chlang Kai-shek 
foresialled the Moscow plot, Trotsky seized 
on (he discomnture as his principal pretext 
for chsllen^ng Stalin's assumption of 
Lenin's mantle, for Stalin had directed the 
mission’s acii almost day by day. At that 
lime, few if any of the members of the 
Chinese Communist Party questioned their 
subordloation to the Comintern any more 
than members of European eommunist 
parties did, and they split similarly under 
the Stalin and the Trotsky banneri. The 
author of this book lined up with Trotsky. 

One would like to believe that the 
Chinese split was over Ideals; one might still 
be sympathetic if U had proved not quite 
that but was at least over the question of 
which policy would best fulfil the 
World-Revolutionary Purpose. Alas, it is 
pretty clear tbit which way any young 
comrade like Wang Fan-hsi actually turned 
was determined by the accidents of his 
environment; the majority of recruits 
abandoned communism altogether. The 
Comintern mission had selected Wang In its 
last moments for training in Moscow at the 
Communist University for Toilers of the 
East; from there he was iransferted to the 
special revolutionary sclioel for Chinese 
called "Sun Yat-ien Unlveislly". The story 
of the latter institution, and of rhe rifo 
among ill student body under different 
Russlah patrons, has been: told by Yueh 
Sheng (5 ur Yat-seii University In Mosfow 
and the Oiinesc Rrvofudoii. 1971); 
although neither author mentions 
encounlerjng the other, (lie new memoirs 
confirm that story, down to the detail that 
the present Preshfonl of the Republic of 
China in Taiwan, chiang Kni-shek'a son, not 
only attended Sun Ynl-sen rather like the 
sdon of . some subject royal .house held 
hostage at tbe Mongol court — but also 
Joined the Trotskyiita. Wang adds a few 
scraps of information — for example, that 
the basic study text of those days, before 
Lenin’s works - were collected, was 


Bukharin's /I. B.C. ofConimitMism-biA in 
Ihe main his narrative dwells on which 
personalilies sided with which. 


The focus of Trotskyls "Bol- 
shevism-Lenimsnt" was urban, and this 
fact condemned Wang for the rest of his life 
to professional martyrdom in a cause 
doomed loenvironmental extinction: it was 
the Chinese StnUnists who, however 
accidentally, hit on the secret of survival by 
fleeing to the countryside and winning 
power by traditional guerrilla means. So 
long as the Stalinist Central Committee 
maintaineda presence in Shanghai.dodging 
to and fro across the frontiers between 
Chinese and foreign authorities, Wang, 
though in the ‘'opposition'', worked on as 
propagandist under Chou En-lai and waa 
paid with "Moscow gold" which his chief 
persuaded him originated in the 
membership dues of the Leningrad branch 
of the Soviet Party. These were the years of 
Stalin’s "pulschism" in the wake of iho 
Great Depression; hut (ho concerted drive 
of Chiang Kai-ahck and the international 
security services from Batavia up to 
'Tientsin in 1930-31 drove Chou end other 
Stalinists to join Mao Tse-tung in the hills 
and left the unadaptable Trotskyists to their 
"proletarian" devices. The rest of Wang’s 
story is an anticlimax of Futile clandeslinity 
which further fragmented the opposiflon" , 
Instead of uniting it, and landed Wang In 
prison twice; he was rescued in the end by 
the Japanese invasion. Ch'ert Tu-hsiu. 
though founder of the Chinese Party and 
eventually becoming n Trotskyist himself 
when disgruntled by supersession, fslled to 
reunite the faction under the 
Fourth-lmerontional banner, and during 
the Second World War the comrades aplit 
yet again between nationalists and 
elass-warlsis, just as European socialists 
had split during the Pint. 


Balance in Botswana 


By Christopher R, Hill 

OWENDOLgN M CARTBR and B. PIULIP 

IVbim*tbd.]frwt-Uito' 

Speeches of Sir Screise Khama 
339pp. Rex OoUings.'ZI5. ' 

0 86036 038 5 

A review of the colleot^ sp^ches (IIM.4- 
1976) of (he late President of Botswana 
cannot avoid becoming an obliuaiy of (he; 
man himself. He steered tbe former Protec- 
torate of Bechuanaland to independence in 
1966 and guided it devotedly uiitll bis deat$ 
in 1980. when he was auedbeded by Ihe 
Vitie-Presidept, Dr Qiieu Maaire. It is fit- 
ting that the launching of the book coin- 
cided with the Inauguration, of the United 
. Kiiigdom^Botswana Society,- at whlf^ Dr 
Masire was present. . 

. Such a book necessarily contain! a ^at 
deal of . repetition and it must have oedn; 
difficult for. Ihe editors (0 d^de how much 
lo leave ouL lb have condensed the matei^ 
lal would hin^ pfoduced a more readable 
volu(0®t hutihe impression might have been ' 
lost , of Sir Seret^ Kbama's. Industry, 
I'eriousriess and all; nilon to eyeiy'detall of: 
ihenationa] life. SpeclaUsU wlil.wishfoifos- 
serath® colieetlQn.c^ tnittet'be'ln RmCbi- 
. Uiigs't debt for pufoishing iti .ditd ail ahi-. 
depts ipf the re^oii will peed to refer fo It.; 
The President' was deeply. ^ 


It is surprising that these memoin should 
be judged Importam for history, Wang waa 
not placed high enough lo able now to 
throw light on revolutionary action that has 
' had any historical outcome. On the other 
hand, he Ilmita himself lo the minimum of 
personal detail; a couple of wives snd achild 
or two come on as "crowd” but are 
diiinJssed as iirelevanctes unworthy of n 
dedIcBled revolutlonaiY, even though one 
suspects they helped, keep him at limes. 
Ironically, it was Ihe viett^ of communist 
arms in 1949 which finally rendered' the 
revolutionBry environment in Otima so 
hostile that the Trotskyists became extinct 
and Wang had to emigrate, to live from his 
forties lo his sevonUesin Macau, He is bitter 
about the Stalinists' persecution of otb^r 
communists but spares no compassion for 
what they did lo non-communists. What he' 
did live on in Macau , nnd how ia it he has got 
■to America now in his old age? He does not 
tondescead to say. There U too much 
teageyoen throughout the book: one feefe 
he is iniinccre. 


about tbe internal problems which- Bots- 
wana shares with so many Third World 
countries, ranging from unpredictable rain- 
fell to tbe shortages, of skilled Botswana 
(particularly in (he. adencea), unempioy- 
meni, the need td devlsean edUcntional syi- ' 
temsuiiable for tlie^atmassof the people 
whose future must lie in the rural areas, and 
the problems of persuading rural people not 
to flock to the towns. 

Abbve'all be was concerned with building 
tbe natiort as a focus of loyally superior to 
.the trlba and be realised the daii^r to 
national unity posed byconlinbing Inequal- 
ity, both between urban dwellen and work- 
en Ih the mines on this one lisiid and the 
rural poor oh (he other, and between rich 
and podr.farhiefe. Y6( as a great territorial 
magnate. , himself, He coij^ •hardly .be 
exjMted'to espouse {a^reacbiog sodlaliri 
sdliitihni; Indeed, he was hb ideologue, but 
' preferred lo rely oh'iraditibnal kagtsaiio r 
balance and harmony between people: 

' The great bulk of tbe collect ibn la detfoted 
to forelgq afiairi. and ^ecially to Bots- 
wana's unique position as a land-locked 
county entirely Surrounded (jn.tlie period 
. of focM ap^chiM) white-ruled, ter- 
ritories, egeept for a minute ifoundary with 
2fembia at Kasangula. Without that pqslUifo 
'high per capita gfd which. the Froudent and 
BDw Id attiant the world-%idB ahentlpn bik' 
high par capita aid which .the Ffasjdiidt'anc' 
h|s team wn for It. 8 ut Sir Seral^ also used 
. his platforih' to proinoie. ideas and talk. 


sound sense; be dared to criticize (he Patrio- 
tic Front for its rcluetance to negofla(e;.he 
did nothing to hide foe failings of black 
Africa, whilst angrily rejecting any ipsult lo 
African dignity;, bp attacked dncea.singly Ihe 
. ifltainial.poiicieB pf. Sooth' Afiriu, paHicu- 
larly the creation of 'bomelaods like the 
TIranskai, from which he was so anxious to 
dlsUnguiih his own country, and refused 
ever to accept offidal aid from South Africa 
of establish dipjoriiatk relations with it; yel 
he made no bones about Botswana's abso- 
lute need to maintain reasonablie tqlatlons 
with its powerful ndighbouf. 

' -in all available forums (he Presidentdrew 
attention over die years to'the danger of a 
bloodbath In ibutbem Africa, -yet he Iden- 
. lifled a new hiood,.of t^nifess among (he 
f^rHgte memben'oF'SpuiB AFfica's while 
diite long before this trickled down to 
foreign acadeihic commintatorit, and he 
' ramained opiimistiCi liibu^ perhaps with, 
diminishing conviction, that the, eaenlual 
seldoment of the Sonfo. African question 
wpld be achieved with minimal violet. 

- ; Sir Spretse JiUianta waa' d rialionalist, a 
liberal aha above ,all, w hla happy fhairi^e 
shi^d the world, a nbn-ra.dallsi.. He was 
Jird'iid that his, new Slate waa not anoihei' 
. new tyranny; he.foeleomed meri and woinpr 
of ariy odlour ai$ BatsWana, apd he b^ieved 
st'hat in Botswana he Had bjsljied to create hr 
'ialaqd of decency hnd^sani^ Which could b< 
.ah pxampfo'to'the'whtdedf southern Africa. 
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Between masterpiece and mess 


By Miippo Donini 

GIOVANNI PASCOI.I! 

Opere 
Tomo I 

Edited by Mnurizio Perugi 

Ixxiv + I22ripp. Milan: Ricciardi. L.4U.0U0 

The aim of tins new edition, as clearly 
defined In the editor's introduction, is not 
*'lo lead to an appreciation of Pascoli's 
poetry'', but to “determine what his mes' 
sage has on the basis of the actual meanings 
[notice the plural] that ilie author, rightly or 
wronglyi intended to confer on it”. In the 
cose d Pascoli any such clarirication of his 
‘'message'' Ls greatly to be welcomed, as few 
other Italian poets have been imvesiied as 
he has. Pascoli himself was partly respon- 
sible for this, given the great care he always 
took to conceal or sublimate certain Uog' 
raphical details of hU life (the wild oats he 
sowed, his few loves, hu relations with 
his sisters). But it was his slater Marib who 
truly emasculated his work. Her very popu- 
lar anthology, Limpidc rhv, intended as it 
was for Italian schoolchildren, established 
the image of Pascoli as the poet of “Valen- 
lino” and “l.a cavalla scorna": a children's 
poet, n paragon of tearful pietism and 
mIdilleclassrcspcctubilily,MBribkcptwhat 
Mnurido Perugi hero calls "the great, the 
real Pascoli” well hidden. 

.When Pascoli -died, the other famous 
Italian poet of the day. Gabriele D'Annun- 
zio, cononized him as “the greatest Italian 
poet since Petrarch''. Perugi perpetuates 
this (absurd) judgment, and without 
D'Annunzio's extenuating circumstances, 
disregarding the much more cautious ver- 
dicts pBSiied by the best Italian critics, from 
Croce to Debenedetti, over the past seventy 
years. He is certainly right to react against 
the slashing criticisms of (he poet which 
prevailed in Italy until recently (there is now 
a return to Pascoli there, as there is to 


D'Annunzio), and his rebuttal of the exces- 
ses of psycho-r.nalytical and structuralist cri- 
tics is welcome. But Perugi passes to the 


The method chosen by Perugi for 
•determining'' Pascoli's “message" is a new 


have ID submit ilicm, exactly us in till' I'lisc tivc chiirucivristic of his ediiioA. gm i 
oftheDiiwif ('.wii'i/v, mul should not wiini anyone loditiaI«iijijy| 


opposite extreme: he has no doubts, his called a spade a spade but always wrote in a 
admiration for Pascoli is boundless and son of personal code, and charged every 


. Being persuaded that his poet never o/wgogir«iMnicf|>rci.iiion.wec;iiinoilollow vnlueU-ss and linlky curiosity. 


Indiscriminate, extending even to the Caii- 
zoni diRe Enzlo, a justifiably forgotten |aie 
effort of the poet, written in his decline, 
which leads Perugi to “dream of the very 


one of his utterances with more than one 
meaning (hence the significani plural noted 
above). Perugi claims to have discovered 
that the key to the poet's message lies in his 


great poetry" he might have produced had Scriai daiuesclii. with quotations Irom 


he not died at the age of fifty-seven. 


which this anthology is bursting at the 
seams. Pascoli’s studies on Dante - three 


The occasion for Pemgisvind^ gon^med with 

Paseol isananthology whlchwnsiltuiesl^ allegories, and written In a prose 


- never found favour with Dante 


Sloriactesti."Tliisvoluineincludeseighiy- sj|,oiajg Croce dismissed them as "a fos- 


iwo poems (mainly short ones) from 
iWyncoe. forty-one from Prfnu and Mwvf 
poenteiii. thirty-nine from Cnnti di Castel' 
vecchio, sixteen front OdI e inni, thirty-six 


sil," reproaching Pascoli for not realizing 
Chat Dante's greatness docs not lie in 
allegory. But Parodi pointed out as early as 
1916 that, “more than a commentary on 


_ * . • a* i_ <a_ j I ■ 7 IV IllCIi* IllWIV saiSSM M vwauiia%M»«*a V 

from Fuemi cvnvma i, ont each (but long ^ 


him. .Sometimes even three levels til mean- neither a lunatic nor a charlatan, bum,, ' 
ing (literal, nllcgoiicai. iinagoglral) are noi lingiiished young professor of Rou,^ ‘ 

enough: there is also n political level. I'wo I’hibiltsgy.amlhiscontribuHonioourkaor 
characters in Iioly, a niini-epic of linliiin ledge of Pasculi is great indeed. Hisitreai. 
emigration much cverraled by I'eriigi, are ouselfnrtsioexplorc(hcdcpihsof?u(«(i^ 
called Joe and Ghita, uccurding to him, mirid.audihe iluutMighncsaofhhtxjinw 
because they represeni Ciniseppe tion nl a vast production which cmIxKM, 

(Qnribaldi) nnd (Queen) Marglieriia. .Siir- apart Irnin ten voliiiniis of p pom s in 

prisinidy, their baby Jaugluci Molly has no iwtieolleviinnsin LAtln, seven 
patrioiic coniiotuliun, her mime lieing cliissical sclioltirsliip, plus three vdiiUMid 
reminiscent merely ol lUuner's moly. a studies on Dante and several oiheroiiflis) 
herbal remedy for the lust of Ulysses. plil>liL-aiinns, deserve a large nmurtii 

respect. For ilic immense amouniof IbIn< 

- . -.I. I iiiatinn lie lias collected and Pn. . 

Perugi 5 obsession with the presence (^ssor Hcrugl is entitled to leoIcK'uto 
of Darlc every poem ew, ,,, J ™ 

ample, is a sort of rifachneiitn of the fiflli 


ones) from Poend Ualid and Poeinl del 
RUorgfmtnia, twenty- two from Poesie varie 
and too many altogether from Le canzoni di 
Re Enzlo. How a lotal of some 250 poems 
can make tip a book of more than 1300 
pages is partly explained by the eighty-four 
pages devoted to Perugi’s Introduction, a 
short biography of the poet and a long and 
exhaustive bibliography which amounts to a 


precious commentary on Pascoli himself. 
Now Perugi goes the whole hog and inter- 
prets nff Pascoli's poems in the light of those 
studies, convinced as he Is that the mind of 
Pascoli works like the mind of Danic. 

But the similarity between Pascoli and 
Dante, which Perugi lakes for granted, is 
only superficial, and does not go beyond 


remarkable essay on the ups and downs of cenaln cxlenral and technical characteria- 


Pascoll's reputation. But the great size of 
the book is explained above all by the corn- 


tics, such as a predilection forrerzd rima or 
for numerical parallelism and correlation of 


meniary and notes provided for particular themes. The contrast, on the other hand. 


poems. This apparatus tends to run wild 
when Perugi gets on to a favourite subject: 
Bfteen full pages of very small type to anno- 
tate “Dlgiiale purpurea", a further fifteen 
for the twenty-five lines of “La tessitrice"! 
A second volume Is promised, moreover, 
containing Perugi's Saggi pascoliani, a 


between Dante’s very virile mind, and his 
concise classical style, and Pascoli's 
feminine character, and his decadent and 
Irrepressible verbosity, is total. It may be 
(rue lhat here and there Pascoli's peculiar 
symbolism may be construed as a form of 
allegory, even if, when Perugi explains at 


canto of the Purgainrh"; the Giildi and 
Malatesia families are mentioned in 
“Romagna" because of their association 
with Francesca da Rimini: the infiini of 
“Fldes" dreams of gulden trees bccattse 
Dante iri the earthly Paradise sees seven 
trees of gold; the word ivirrnfk) iti a very 
minor poem, “Notte", which has absolutely 
no connection with Hell, Death or Sin, “is a 
precise allusion to the passage of Acheron". 
In Myricne there is a sonnet, “Lo staraello", 
which, as the tide indicates, derives from a 
gopultf ditty about a widow wlio weeps 
while remaking her lonely bed: -nothing 
more simple, nothing less pretentions than 
this commonplace of popular poetry; but 
according to Perugi this woman “nnagogi- 
colly is Beatrice and allegorically is the 
pact's soul widoH-ed of her. 

Beatrice of course is compulsively pre- 


Rhymlng DletloAary and many other things some length that the plant Msao/Miriurio (a Beatrice of course is compulsively pre- 
but not. 1 am sorry to say, an index of variety of yew) has a funereal, meaning. in alUhe poems In which Pascoli makes 
names: a sinking omissim In such a ones impression can only be that he is to his loves, 

monienlousexam^ofschoiarlyprt^uctiv- trying to demonstrate the obvious. But of ,hese, and generally 

liy and n very inconvenicni one for he when he seeks to persuade us that m Pas- considered ti, be one of his besT. Is "Li 
Kud«mwun(liig.forni«anoe,«i£mdouiai coli"ev«tysigiiiricaniword .. .is provided m.e Weaver! which Peruai 


with . . . mote than one level of reading", 
and that in order to understand his poems we 


Tending to be serious 


Pt R. Fawcett 


ROGER MARTIN DU CARD 
Comspoodance G^firnle 
Tame 1, 1896-1913. 4Mpp. 

Tbme2, 1914-1918. 301pp. 

.edited by Maurice RiMnea'u, with Andrd 
'Daspre and Claiide Sicard. 

Paria: Oalliraard. 


Ro^r. Martin du Giard has the rapueatlon 
oF having been one of the best leltei^writers 
ofhtageneratlon.Thcse Qrsi two volumes of 
hisibag-awqUec] Conrespondana gfnirale 
drauld enhance it even hiriher 

tie ^ born into a family ot upper- 
middle-tdass lawyen^ and educated at the 
Foriuonable Ecote Feneldn, where he came 
under the influence of his later friend and 
mentor, the Abbe MarcelHebcrl, described 
ht the lint of these letters as “cetle banqulse 
en soutane". ' -. ' 


swuem wmiu»5, IW inummc, vu Iiuu uuv mi. vuu «v«yMgniiKaiuwora . . .upiuvHica /Th« Wcavcrl which Peruai 

a glance whera and ^.n Pascoli was inriu- with . mme than one level of reading-', “ rtpl 

eneed by Shelley or by Poe. and that in order to understand his poems we ^ucea (he scene of the reproach which Beat- 

rice addresses to Dante on the top of Pirr- 
^ gaiorlo". But after fifteen pages oflnvolved 

1.1% M-g y-v discussion, In which the meeting of Acitcus 

firi SCTICJUS with the shadow of Dido (In VirgUi Is «l«i 

^ ^ Offered as a model for Pascoli's poem. Beat- 

rice becomes Francesca: in foci the cmotlun 
, . . ... of Pascoli at hearing the voice of his former 

ner>urctiIiesanstoniberdans)evic« and ceriains - mats la penKe qu. m'a domlnd. beloved is the same as the emotion of Danic 
seenriet de letir Dieu (sen approchcr cheque foisqucj'alduenvisager la prababi- before Francesca. Thus the nnonyinous 


aelon''inoi) sans cire un aihee . . 

4\i about the same lime, he resumed con- 
tact with Marcel Hebert, who had just been 
stripped of his priestly functloni for his 


llied'unacciilem.c'cstcclledesllvrcsqucjc weaver acquires her three levels of mean- 
projcuc et panoliercmcni du prochain. jng; she is Beairice, nnd Dido, uiid Fran- 
qui deja me poisede ci me honte”. cesca 


It is difficult to see. In the light of such 


ing: she is Beatrice, nnd Dido, uiid Fran- 
cesca. 

I have stressed Perugi's Infatuation with 
Dante and (he relevance of the Serial duH- 


-j . . . .... . .... .. sMMivMi, w; III iiiv iiKUi ui atiui « 

imoernisi Views and would break with the views, how some of his lone-siandina I have stressed Perugi's Infatuation with 
nureh the tallowing year. Hwever,. Mar- friendshl[M with former schoolfellows, who Dante and (he relevance of the Scriai da«- 
hn du Oacd was never able to accept embraced the war as ah opportunity for because (ills ia cqrtainly the dlstlnp- 

HeberiVpfmbohst ImerpT^ailon of rellg- individual heroism, could hav«urvlved had 
on^laler^metoregardhlnise^^ iioi moriy of them been killed In battle. 

scathing remarks were 

reserved for ihclr futile Elusions and he « 


Mu deHurves great praise, foriniUace,k( 
muiiculously investigating the large Psirdi 
library at C'usicivecchio, an expioTaHoaiia 
has enabled him to document certsis (f 
Pascoli’s cultural interests that hsdldiitflu 
been assumed as probable, buincverps 
ven, such as his leanings towards oii^ 
csolcricism and Buddhism, orhissudycl 
Jesuit liierniure in Latin asasoumtarUi 
own Latin poetry. English schoUnup)]- 
licular should appreciate Pene'i 
researches into the influence of Ihrwi 
Spcnccr and lames Sully on the 
meni of Pascoli's aesihetieal ideas (Us/)» 
clidihio theory), a subject on whiefa Peif 
promises us a full study in a future vdostcil 
Saggi paicolltini. To his credit arc aln lb 
resolute and justified preference he ghtfu 
. the Canil di Casielveeehio, agsiiu) Ooa) 
judgment in favour of Myrieae, whlchtiriii 
the received view; bis accurate exioliaJlH 
of the assumption by Pascoli of iheariiai 
styles first used by D'Annua^ u-la 
Poenia paradhiaeo, and iheif peculiir 
ificatlon in Pascoli's hands; the alieoiiNb 
pays lo the tnodernily of some of Piuol'i 
linguistic experiments, which opened ihi 
way lo further experiments and adibrs 
mcitts by Gadda and Pasolini; the 
study of what he culls “ Pascoli's votaiiei* 
niclodraiiib", which leads Peiuglio^ 
ish n fascinating parallel between Pss» 
und Puccini; and many other pouiifla 
prove beyond doubt his mastery of 
criticism. 

How this mastery can go hand la 
witli the olKscsaiuns I have illustrated^ 
remain* n myaiery. The only 
can conceive of la lhat the pccoiiw P*®’ 
ised (|unllly of Pascoli's own poetry nn^ 
(uiniiiaied hi* zcaloui apostle- 
once memorably remarked! 
pooras seem to oscillate perp^aMF 
tween a mnslcrpicce and a men- 


tion dcfiniiive" from raligious belief. 


regarded (hem as viclirps of "unc immense 


As-Rqbert Gibson has suggested, Martin «t slupidc duperic'', Penonaliy, he looked A yj ^ ^ y\. ^ omi7 

duGard'adevetopnitnt was far horn typical torwardtolhedaywhen.withihcvfaro'ver, /A^T| T ri ^ W 

in an age which was cbaraclerbred above all (he old kodal order would be swept away id ^ k/Ww k-z 

by 0 mood oFieligious and patriotic revival, be replaced by a new era of domocretlc nfhlsnosth 

He became instead a laiter-day follower of socialism. At the ume time hit experience ■■ i» 1 mi ■ 1 renllsla; licnuc llic urgency e< 

ihepoaitivisi.ihinkera; Renan, TaineandLe of the war permanently blackened his out- with Iholr luuid but jiuasiiT 

DomeaByihetimehewasthtny,wili\one look. In l917,heret;ognizedy«w flnroiias Bv JflSOll WilSOIl ''*8****y focuses on tli» 

sliort novel, Devenir, and various abortive' being'*U)ut plain d'un^rol on laMonle.quc — ■ — - devoting imisl space to ntiyttcw- ^ 

efforts behind him, he was aware of being |b iPai plus". ' wwvenhoi of the Roomier 62. Af^Wo^ ^ 

out of step with his generBiion."C'esiune . OTBVENBOLpYi cjqilores the way In which 

sensaflpo, fort ddsaadable". he wrote to ' Waflm du Oard’s Journey to The Novels of JuUo CotHaar ' codes determine the nove iw *r 


Ptam ah eariy age, MaribiduGefd seems »«■«««>. fo" dds^able", he wrote to ' 
lo have bund lelMr-wridng a pariiralariy Rebert In 1912; .“a 30 an'si de ne pas se J™f'tri^Banej»|tqjlaTjf one. AUboughhis 
con^niBlformafhumancommuiiication.lt Ktdir en communion de penseo et d^effart * sense of 


9TBVBN BOLPYI 

The Novels of JuUq CoiKzar ' 

220 pp. Caipbridge Univerrity Preu. 
£12.95.- 
0 521 23097 7 


nuiuy rigmiy 

devoting imisl space lo Raya^- 
of the gloomier 62. Moddo^^ 
ejqiloresihcwiiy In which buri^^ 
codes determine the now 1 ^ ^ 
consciously, some may tW«K jg 
mgny provoenUve asides on 
other iiovols, and on moral iRW*- 


allowed, him to practice (hat "franchise •vM'U gros .de sei .oOnlemporains, de b“j!°“'*fh^*J«ihiyspdMthap 0 521 23097 7 olheriiovols.andonmorali*****' 

absolue et r^praque" which he regarded niardwral'cnccmmdeaontemi»;'inwrit- 4 a; ,5 s ,| i „a, Mvmaindlsoaraemenlrelawwf^ 

• : ,11»e|*ried|W*redbyiheBciw JJiej OrasS? HadJhdSifSS ofLesTWAmiftwiUbesurprtsedibflridhifh, '*"8- - I^^ttems (deep stniclures, sludy hardly rfclwi^ 

n^.io.pubiish the nSSl’to^flnTwmse^f *”***• *^"^*^‘«^ de*»m" and "recuperatioh"). himself from the leys in th«^ 

:> .1 ; ;■ , -Qaid, iq.fr Ferfclpn td'the encl of the First ndcciited overnlahi into the drde rf Qlda soupsonnez, hdlasi” i»«i an evolution id Coridzar’s self- his perplexities (rather than s^ 

: . . ; ;:1 :-:vWoridWar. inwWrt^ ^ ‘ - ^conscious. novels, whose overlapping .con- This connects also with 

ii',1 In a :iiiilitary,-''iraiis^ct jhtUi. ^(aurioc , ttffnlraftrieiPtMsfaroprils''' '' Card, wgs con- • .cents' esthbllsh a "deep Btriictural uiiifot- the specifically llierap^ 

' . , Rleunaad nuliUxh^^iiriu' ni tU : scioui-of the need to hist fv Ids nrivlloaed raltv". ‘ - ' t4«rMnaclallv his attitude to 


Li' \... !';erall--documenled', thtoj'MitievlMer onea;''^"^^';^ ' ri j jLr Hls;. letters .•bea( ••witness to the h»i-in 

■ • r:. ; ihou^ Uie^fe ue rignro£som$ late ficlloh, oSra" dlSitSS. 

. 'J slbM^’ihLthh^rj^esl^^ 

■ ■ ™”^*V*"-®™"‘*®‘“>pW^Wend.'the :WoiihlTbwaidstheendofihBWflph(iii*®.« «« to ))e ftn 


loUers front tha ironi.to nii piddr Meiid 
palqter MadHce- jby.; No somiqt hoc 


nilty". 

- .fioldy' claims. that his 'metho'd ia eclecHc 
but In fqel bf locusaa on the antithetical 
palr^-ndualitiu, donblea', tenaions, Agunu, 
.etc -T-io.he found in iCortizar. 'He also. 


macpenucniiy im 

endorses Corliznr’s 

reader must be a Hjjniint 

slijdy hardly «*«™P**^* 

himself from the texts In the •J 

his perplexities (n>ib«r 

This connects also With h*,* ^ 

the specifically 

tdzar, especially hiiattitudp ^ ^ 


tic rhoda; he has a glO tt4 * 

for lucid narration 
sharp ear for dialogue. 
his declared mistrust, of in® 


snd.lhe:>*hl¥«5.eena;^^^^^^ kc also ^uied inS 

- '• ■ i" I ■ i. ■ hod he- to-wondet'.U ha had been-riidit 10 devoia -*JfP^f^^Vfwthecallii taw Chiral niatori- ■>. fn,-r,„„>,rfii?Tnn*l **^rga<frrr<w . 

■ 'fn!>?5fln.fvolUiliewesceMarrth^,uGacd fpUnd his ifrirlrual home ia lhaiofnbwhat; himidSe^^^^ meads raklii| up the many refer- 

‘ ^ earefreb youth^f refltwd alinosphoie of the JVRf?, wK6rd,he ^‘mdrl^ boVarj-srae" it-he called il “^d — **hln the texts and'iqaking them Scdcaul ra h» ‘f*® 

; , . . , the iSm into ihe .valued- for hi, downMO-earih. .wbetharbte^^ntimlgb^^ more „§ rtore ttS 

- , , ; j(utlwroWwi/?flitofc.T^rqfaanim^^ . robusipaM. than Ws hopes for the fufore • dimclf6q.-HeA»lsHedte«wpceritrafw^ ISfA ™al^^hin the 

/ Jetler.ln 1901 to Ids ronnef skhool^friemi J«idhejJbyihe;d«ibrcikbfMH|tos- •JSWpddlycndqrsetheyiew 

: ,.WeficjQuepiln-|aucbaij;whfo|i reflex fir leufe:tolj^ras.ii«%urs fffl?ffiStv^ntheh»rd*fl^ 

; t, ; , fli»ipAer#e«wisdem»;U^^ negmlbhdetobtcaquej’nlcruetespeire^he lours bonlfo; one altMifonfratAiiEoUi "?*'^^^ «ft.teaded uto|dan 

; ; -Kodthe.Bfble. hp vfssinicKbyjhadispflr- ' wrolp'to Yyorifrb de. lisiet.pf liie ' esilpeuiiitre prtd^s&S'ldk^qbinpteffi^^ brninjl to/ If* while. I" 

" . ; Uy berweOTlhaieaiJilig*Wth^^^ H^^‘‘®|C6p^l?t.'^bi!buId:n^Y6r^ >l^lMexpriqier'VWy;MiSi?S^ 

, ;,i , .l 0 8howbJp.ii8 '’rnerc8.<lBfafoUle‘',-iud»M- as;mqchjas;pqsslMe. wltli/hh .bSiis 


, „follerin 1901 to Ids rormef school-friend we(e dashed by ifaeldntbre^k of bbsUHiios, individMi,suHBx/nunitasw^^ 
, .Pleric Qutyilln'Baucbari wHfoli reflects his ^wlin du Gard haled the vnr. "Bile eiiia sar leurs'iAlAras, kurrieuii; 
t. ; . untpmt^ecrNisde^ heg^lbHdctaUt^quej'blcruetrisp^^ lours iMnlfoibneBlientioa t 

; -Kadtlm.Bfbb,hewtuatrucKb/lhedispnr- wrofo'lp Yyorinbde‘C>tp|wl,iisietoF|iIs esiipbuilietrepi^ 

: Uy belwecnlbe ieechiligkortbe'CNiJithnnd rripnd Marcel, de|Oepjiet.'fle tfouid ndved 


.-; . bk mvnt lhat it'.wiis p'l^Up, ^ biq^.oC thoiighfsbfhis'fandly^lp' a jli^^^^ 
. a Vcandiil.ie Irteprodi^lQ^-Ui/'BbaR^i^'' 

r,i .Kjlsivsi' i,I‘j 
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Fathers and flocks 
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A Rebterpretfitlon of Colonial Mexico 
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From their arrivai in 1572 until their 
expulsion m 1767 the Jesuits in New Spain 
grew steadily is numbers and wealth. With 
churches and colleges in all the chief 
towns of the Colony end an extenilve cir- 
cuit of mission stations in Sonora and 
Lower California, the Province supported 
he ^0 members from Income derived 
from an entire chain of lailjundle. In his 
study of Suit Luefa, a hacienda situated 
la die Valley of Mexico and owned by the 
Coleglo Miximo of St Peter and Paul, 
'Herman W. Konrad demonstrates that the 
College lyitemadcally enlarged its eitatea 
throughout the two hundred yean of its 
existence. The reasons were strictly eco-. 
nomic. For .the Santa Luefa started as a 
ibeep-farm ud hence needed winter pas- 
ture for in flocks. Forflung annexes were 
uqulred in the modem states of Jalisco, 
ttuihem Morelos and Poebla. The entire 
complex eventually )»mprlied 2,644 
(quart kliometrea of pasture and 8,053 
hwutei ^ arable, land enough to aupport 
150,000 sheep and 35,000 goats. The dl»- 
tiflcei Involved here were greet since It 
look about two momht for sheep to be 
dnvM from tbe western paitures in Jalisco 
a> tbe central valley where their wool was 
(beared and part of the flock despatched 
<e the (laughterhouae In Mexico Qly. 

To expioli all the resources of their 
**(««*, the Jesuit admlniiireton grow 
Bisize and wheat, bred mules, horses, nnd 
oRle, snd set up a imall obraje for the 
vfwvlng cf doth. Their purpose was lo 
the estate at seif-sufficient as pass- 
iWe. By home produellon they reduced 
cw and Ifloroased the rolurn on sales lo 
urosn aarkeu. For the nucleus of the 
wrkforce conaliied of alnves, more 
rouiatto than blaok by the elghteonili cen- 
‘Wy, whole natural Inoroaae mnlntained 
wmtan despite ownilonnl flfghl or inles. 
“y iflli period there were no further 
^orti of Afrioans since ihe supply of 
^ labour rertdered Ibe trade uneeo- 
J^c, Konrad argues that Ihe hired hnnds 
• j^J^onthe hacienda were not partleu- 
^ iwnd by their debts and Ihai there 
, ^ « Ngn annual turnover of these work- 
*|*< despite the regular fHaixo rations ih^ 
In iny case, they were mainly 
JWgrt ifl herding the stock or In 
, u rinoe the bulk of o^cul- 
iJ™ was obtained from Indian vll- 
HM edjolnlng the estate, contraeied on a 
J'wei or dally baits, Despite the fame 
Jeiulii .aa eilale-raBnageN. the 
*** apphreritly run on much the 
inni. ^ *• owned by’ other land- 
iwuiJ, I ®niy by the coosistanl 

fbe and 

,L, ^ college ati^l. Wbeire 

over lay, com- 

w fbrtbnei <tf the; Santa Lutdo 
: dtaouijcauy. gy then the pro- 

2^^^®au»troph)o dechna of the Indian 
had allowed theSpaolardi 

' : ^J^(4aomuch^dfoCb^ 

^ validity 6f . the I^epda’s land- 

f •^"lmT^M.?-r!^*‘?Wlh6BlntbedecBdes 
r f^lc expulaioo, abeep- , 

[• .cafllps- from 

f- ; . 'l™n *^bpllo.Biahjitay.of tbe • 




great estnneias of Coahuila on the northern 
frontier rendered sheep-farmlng in central 
Mexico unoroniable? Or, was it simply that 
pulque production yieldcda higher return on 
land and capital? Was there not room for 
both activities on the vast lands of the Santa 
Lucia? Whatever the reasons, here is clear 
evidence of a major shift in the regional 
economies of New Sonin. 

Professor Konrad has garnered from his 
archival research an impressive amount of 
information on Ihe operations of the Santo 
Liicfa and he presents it in a lively, read- 
able fashion. The only telling criticism lhat 
can be levelled against his book is its fail- 
ure 10 utilize J. D. Riley's Haeindados 
lesiiitas en Mexico, which, if inferior in 
most respects, nevertheless, has valuable 
data on the Colegip Mdximo. For the 
college owned both a bakery and a slaugh- 
terhouse in Mexico City and maintained a 
central warehouse to supply all in estates. 
More iraportani, it acted as a virtual bank 
of deposit, accepting monies from con- 
vents and pious widows, a capital fund 
whieh at limes came close to half a million 
pesos. 

Aa monographs on various regions, 
estates and industries fill our shelves, the 
need For a general text on New Spain 
which will incorporate these new findings 
and place local studies within the context 
of the colonial economy becomes all the 
more pressing. Any hope that Tfre Forging 
of (he Cosmic Race might be of service in 
this respect is dispelled 1^ the first glance 
at its introduction. For despite its attrac- 
tive iUuitrationi and presentation, thf text 
is miserably organized, tnewn with error, 
and vitiated by a genaral Interpretation 
whidt Is both tendentious and pernicious. 
To atari with, the absurd title is taken 
from Josd Vaiconceloa's La roia edrmfee. 
But whereas Ihe term was originally 
applied lo all Latin Americans In some 
blessed epoch of the future, here it is 
restricted to the Mexican mestizo. Colin 
M. MacLaddan and laime B. Rodriguez 
believe not only tbit the mestizo race was 
'•foiged" during the Colony but also that 
colonial society become etsenlldly mesdzo 
In its culture and hence must be regarded 
as Mexican. Ihey also believe that capi- 
laliim in colonial Mexico eventually cre- 
ated an economy which was "stronger, 
belter balanced and more complex than 
Ihal of Spoin." 

In pursuit of these notions they engage 
in an exercise in positive Ihinking. Tbe 
abuse nnd exploitations which luitalned 
coloninl iDllitutlODi such as obrafei and 
Konomlendof are deliberately' minimized. 
In consonance with this approach, they 
oulllne the formaiion of the "Mexicsn" 
economy wllltout devoting more than a 
soillary . line to the admission that Ihe 
Indian population declined from an esti- 
mated iwenty-IIve million lo one million in 
. tlie eighty years afrer the Conquest, a 
(heme which Is relegated to Ihe chapter on 
Society, where they compound their 
offence by drawing a scheme of social 
classes from which the Indian Is al- 
together omitted. In their anxiety lo label 
all thinp colonial as Mexicdn, they, 
describe the PeniDiulor Spaniards who 
dominated the Import trade as Mexicans, 
whereas Indians are left outside this com- 
’ muMly, since on different, ^ea they, at?; 
to be found Bttendlng"Mexican" markets 
or dealing with "Mexicsn” bacletulBS, or, 
more oddly yet, confronicd with "Mexi- 
can" settlement In Oaxaca, 

• To list a)l the errors of this book would 
be an abuse of j^tibiice; liifBce it to. say 
tb’st in their account of (be origin of the 
culkof Our Lat^'of Guadalupe, iMaoUcb-; 
Ian and I^i^iuez commit diree howleii 
in one bbragiiapb. Just why thdse profes- 
sors from Tfolane ajtd. Irvtoe should have 
dished to rewrite colonial hisiory lnsud\ a 
tendentious' fMhlon b something of a mys- 
tery,’ Are they perhaps' seeking to provide 
iheir cMcono . siudenti wUh a happy, 
dynamic arid positive colonial past on 
which to anchor fliblr nostalgia? 'Ine truth 
of the matter li thal New Spalii wfii split 

by deep rlAs of ethnic prejudice and was a 

country where the gW* iuequriiUw In 
income and wealth made ndnsepse « ai^ 
daisi of miitunj benefit. As. polavio rw 

has righllV observed; mestizo Mexico loolj 

• power in the olheteenth centiiiy and the 
forging of tbaLppWbf was awomimed ^ 

•' bloodshW ; iwi^ - destruetton, Me«^ 

had a tragic, ;toroiwtf<* Wslqn>' and., no 

• Btntmht‘'o^ ShAbeU’tipHft yW mekor.d 
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The Snd of the Imperial Army 

The Old Army and the Soidlers' Revolt 

(Maich-April 1917) 
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The break-up of the army was, unquea- 
lionably, a crucial factor In Ihe Revolution 
of 1917. The abdication of Ihe Tsar, creat- 
ing as It did B crisis in the command struct- 
ure, placed the question of controlling and 
leading RuMia's vast army at the top of 
the list of priorities for those who claimed 
10 govern after Nldiolns. If the Ikar hod 
been overthrown by a junta of colonels, 
rather than by a coalition of poUtldaus 
with (he acquiescence of. the mditaiy, this 
might npt have been the cose. 

Allan K. Wltdman Is nOl however writ- 
ing about hypothetical situations. His con- 
cern Is not mih juntas or crrnsplracies, nor 
pariiculsrly with leaden and commandere. 
In Tifte End of the inyierlal Army he has 
set out to analyse the internal dynimice of 
the army as a social whole, and to examine 
1(8 iniersotlons wilh other forces. His pre- 
vious work, On Russian Social Democracy, 
Bought to show that slgniRconl poIiHcal 
movcihenls are driven by underlying social 
forces )^tch reshape Ihem, consciously or 
unconsciously. Thus (he Socisl Democrats 
were influenced, in theory and in practice, 
by the working class they operated among, 
a simple notion wliich nevertheless goes to 
the head of Ihe conflict between Bol- 
shevism and Menshevbm. In his present 
work, Minidman is not concerned with the 
"politicized layers", but. with the mass 
itself, in ihb cose Ihe "nation in arms" 
which, in hb view, carries over the strains 
of society and b thus vulnerable to 
. upheaval in defeat, and somedmes even In 
victory. 

1 10 .' ..Wildman the. soldiers. 

^'^b^Mmela'mte^focw ^ Pbb- 

ruary 1917 because of a revolution in 
authority throughout tbe anny, both front 
’ and rear. In order to trace foe. origins of 
' thb upheaval, beyoiiid those -which can be 
attributed diiedtly to the war, and Ihus to' 

' be aUe to ^monstrale that the upheaval 
took Its shape from the aoclal leladons of 
contem^ary Russia at large, Wildman 
goes back to the army reforms of the 
' 1870i and foo period foUovHiig the 
Rusio-Japanese War: first, the dopscrlplion 
law of 1^4, which was almost ti’nlvenol in 
its appllcadoo. and later jHb eslabUshmeni ; 
of ^ker offlqeF-sclioolB ..far noh-drisio- 
crati - both In ^dibao's view innovations 
extremely subversive of foe autocratic 
aySteini.--.’. . 

.^Deafiiig.wlth Ifie anhyriuring i|te Great. 
War, li^iniin. iakes a^unt .p( iti social 
’components, iisl’ fai^reqehihgv strueturaf 
chengiis, a^. the imprihl.of foe expeHeiice 
' M vrar :l^(f,;.aU .of .^vfoich. cast l^t- otv' 
.'fovoltitiopary behaviobr . iri 1917. By late 
2916i hd. shows,' the . Bcutp .giievdncps of 
dySiaii lUs ^.thd.icaqiriaa of. the war had 
'- beix>foe1ntei'vra«vn.' add tnhtuaUy liAQueii- . 
.lial.' TriivWfldniari’i • itoal,/, rather .than' 
pollticsl, 'dd^'it'cleavs''.! 

■Vage.in ^islan'sdcleiy aggmyated by. foe 




■ war was not that between the autocracy 

and the political elements, but between the 
cultured and the non-coltured layera, be- 
tween all those (including many of the 
radical intelligentsia) who found a new 
identity in the cause of war, and the alien- 
ated to whom the war had beeome 

It a nightmarish catastrophe thrust on Ihem 
by their age-old oppressors, the landed 
nobility and offlclaldoro. In the minds of 
the peasant-soldiers, their oppressors 
S assumed the form of their officers, the 
^ police, the "internal Gernian”, spies, bur- 
zftii/ and apcculatoii, and finally the 
dynasty Itself. The Revolution was seen as 
a deliverance from these malevolent 
’ . forces, and Ihe Inference was implicit lhat 
f the sooner the war was over, the sooner' 
could the peasants redeem the Revolu- 
'j lion's promises, partleulariy those to do 
^ with land. 

^ tbe army and (be monarchy had grown 
" up together over the centuries-and bmnie 
so interdependent that Uicexliterice of one 

> without Ihe other was scarcely irnaginable. 

I- While lechnologically advam^ powers in 
ir the new worid outside Russia were moblliz- 
(. ing foeir democrallRd lustitutionBl sliue- 
is hires in Ihe cause of war. within FLussia the 
if trappings of uiillla^ dress r colour, gold 
e braid, and ihe,Tkar's monogram - were 
>- being issued wllh a lavish hand, not as a- 
f, prudeitt political calculation but, In WIM- 
il man's words, as part of a web of romantic 
tl ilitision lhat the Tsar and Ills entourage 
X drew around ihemselves, as proteelion 
s against the 'psychological shocks of 1 new 
N order of things in whieh the values they 
!. represented were jncrensingly irrelevant. 

3 Russia nevertheless responded to the Ger- 

■ man threat, and by early 1914 a "great 
t programme” of capital expenditiuo was 
B planned, for realization in 1917, 

B " 

' The promotion of the junker schools to 
5 full parity with the professional miliiaiy 
} schools enhanced military efficiency and 
1 accelerated Ihe advance of non-noNes to . 

officer rank^ fundamentally, altering the 
J cute character of Ihe h^er ItniUiaiy 1^>- 
/ eishlp Id Ihft Ifot'tvrerity. yekjraillMf^ 

* Revolution. Advahcemeril up the pidmo^ 

. tionai ladder, however, was still governed- 
I by -seniority, and, favouritism. Similarly, 

' conscription, while It was unive.r8Bl,-.was 

> not applied equitably, and foi* made it 
, impossible lb, instil a sense of patriotic duly 

in'ibe minds of the lower orders, agninit 
. whom It .operated' unhvourably. Even so, 

) once millia^ service became the rule, -the', 
' social' rontp^tkm of foe army necesiaiUy’ 
reflected that of Russia as a whole. Aa an 
ineWtaUe consequerioe, relations between 
I officen and soldleR, I Vfildman. asserts,'. 

' were flawed by the manifold oiiiward 

* marks of social -dfrlance impdsed by regu- 
g lationi and society alike. ' Banned from 

restaurants, ihealres, .the inijde seals of 
... irras and first and 'Second rdlway com- 
t parloienU, Rusridn seivicemeo were, alfo 
1 confronted l^'larp;ndi]cei outside public 
I parka which Warded "Dop >and' roldiora 
3 fotbiddBO to -enter". Not sitipriBliigly, (he 
v' pemnia' aifoudri.ib miUtaiy service was, 

: ,in WI|dtrian*i words, ineradicably negative, 
f manifested in, drunken orgies ' of new'. 
I ceonUu arid self-mutilatlori (munUy. sever- 
•. 'ing the. trigger fin^ of ihe.'right. .hati^, 

( Only |iiq tranpfoimjltion of Russian spde^ 
ilsblf could have iad, in !\Vildiririn's view, to- 
A . a cbaiige in .ibis rittftude. . . 


According to' Solzhenitsyn Ihe defeat of 
TSnnenberg in 1914, not Ihe October 
Revohjllon, was the turning-point of mod- 
em Russian history. 'Wildmnn accepts' the 
symboiie point, but claims that foe bis- 
torbin cnusi go Curihec than a single 
episode in seeking explanations: for him 
Tannenberg and similar reverses were 
aigniflcont, not because they made (he 
common soldier lose nn ollteiwlie ro^ ' 
confidence In tlie leaderahip, but because ' - 
they confirmed hb expectations. If there ^ ‘I 
wgs a moment when morale anai^d and '' ^ 
the nDk-and-flIe Inwardly dissociated > 
themselves from the fate of that incompet- ..1 
eet leaderahip, it was, according to Wild- * 
mao, at (be final stage of the Great 
Retreat of 1915, A government that had 
dragged them into a war they could not 
win. that could not even piovUe them with 
anns. that surrendered fbrtiesses without a 
fight, and atjowed Germans Info its highest 
ranks, while piaiendlng to fight them, was 
riot worthy or farther sacrifice. The mass- 
ive expenditure- rtf men in the teeth of 
German artillery wes now easily seen as 
part of a scheme of deliberate extermina- 
tion hatched by the "internal German". ' 
Baltic borons nnd figures at Court with 
German names fed this Caniasy (Wild*- 
man includes among them the wretched 
.Krivosbein, who is aiwaya getting it iii the 
neck 05 a German, though his name to any ‘ ■ > 
Russian ear Ja ns eeftr Slav os Popovl). 

The image of foe Russian army as a 
mass army Is shatpened by Wildnian’s 
figures on tbe educated and propertied 
desses, . Of whom la theory l.Z million 
were liable for mDitary service. Officers 
and classified ranks account for not more 
than . 220,000 and, even allowlag gener- 
ously for legltimale exemptioos, WOdman 
la stUl left wondering "where better than 
half a million strapping sons of the 
bou^tdsie and gentry laid their heads". 

On the events of February-Mareh 1917 
Wildman refutes any su^ssfom lhat 
energetic leaderahip could have led lo an 
opposite iwult. The fradUtiotiaJ awe- before. 

,(be ,pei|on oT tbe laar; whi^ rrif^t have 
' ir^trainbd the triutlncAM' tiedops-, *was . no 
lon^ there, having been erod^ by the ' 
Rasputin scandal, the rumours about Ger- 
mans at Court and . so on. The ganlson 
troops, . Wildmoin concludes, could hot 
possibly have been relied on to suppress 
the .disoideTa, and it was the particular . 
blindness of .those in authority foaf tii^ 
[continued (0 rqekon on them;. 

The cardlhal deyaloinhent in the new 
poat-Febniary order was, -in .ihb -a^unt, . 
the swift transformation of a teaderiess 
soldiet , mob- Into a> sel(toihG^i,..Beinl- 
aulbriODious phlitiCal ..force, a , process l- 
Wildmon ternis "(lie founding of soldier . - 
power". This extremely liitarmatlvq and Wk 
• highly. roBddbl.e book. Is the product of . . 

, wide ond-carefal researeh, . much of {tdoiie - 
In the Gblufobfa Runign . Ai^ves; tlie . ; . 
Hoover InititUtloh and, nloaV'impr^veiy, , • 
the Oenfral Slate Mllflan' Hisiory Artfoives 
in Moscow. The .^uel' to'dils volume will 
deal wlfo irauea ^lnuneasurribly niore c6n- 
trovenlai than' those diacusked here, B is to 
be bop^ Hint. Profiasbr .Wildman will' . 
'^erdse‘ the srime nakte^ leetraia; -and •- 
scrupulous ioBpeet 'for. -historical doeii-* 
.lOhnCt, ii«i legs-’thin-lipr the \ifork ot other 
. s-'''-holara,-\]foich^'xriihori6fotnBnfoblelapae — 

, he has khowfr.'in'the.prds'ehf .book. ' 
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For the love of Hungary 


By George Mikes 

GYCHICV FALUDVi 
Vend 

635pp. New York; POsIci. $30. 

In ihe mkl-1930f, HIrhpt * db> 

lingulshed and liberal daily paper in 
Budapeit, “began to publish ballads by 
Francois Villon translated by GySrgy 
Fahidjr. The ballads took Budapest by 
storm; these wonderful poems, the honest 
vagiiKind, criminal and murdNer's rebel- 
lion against the disbonesl, corrupt but 
dlgnifl^ ettabKahincnt. seemed immensely 
a^olAcut. Villon, in Faludy^s translation, 
was quoted, discussed, learnt by heart and 
recited In.public. Faludy made Villon one 
of the ffloil popular poets in Hungary, and 
he has remained a Hungarian hero to this 
day. 

Faludy, however, conld not achieve the 
same success for liimself. He Is Hungary's 
greatest living poet, his Villon innsletlons 
and his original poetry are read by Hun- 
garians abroad and in samizdat at home, . 
but the poet his been penecuced and bis 
books burnt or pulped by the Naris as well 
as by the Communbti. Faludy lives In 
Canada and, OssifgyllflM Versei, his col- 
lected poems, has been published by a 
brave and— 1 tear— altruistic publisher to 
oelebraie the poet's aeventiclb birtlidav. 

His persecution started with the ViUoo 
poems and 1 - quite inadvertently - lud a 
part in It. As a young journalist, I (bll in 
love with Villon and wanted to read the 
ballads In the' ori^nal. I ordered a copy of 
them bom Paris and when it arrived I had 
the shock of my life. The poems that I had 
read h> Uanalatlon did not exist Some 
themes were discemlblei there was a vague 
almilailiy here and there; the “Testament” 
did exist but It was strikingly different 
from Faludy’s version. I^udy^s Villon was 
better than Villon's Villon: more Insplrbig, 
richer in its language, more ootourful, 
more violent and outrageous; and 
deflnltely different. I went to see Faludy 
ana couhronted him with my dUcovery. He 


admitted that the translations were “quite 
feee"; indeed, they were not translations 
but “re-creations". 

My interview with Faludy caused a fur- 
ore m literary drclei alihough, I dare say, 
the literati bad been aware of the facts 
even before my article appeared. Indignant 
and jealous poets demanded to know how 
he dare “recreate" the great Villon. How 
would we, Hungarians, react to a young 
French nobody who “recreated" out 
P etOfl, Arany or Ady? To prove their 
polnt some of them brought out more 
accurate translations of Villon. Ho doubt, 
they were nearer to the original; but they 
were also pale and lifeless and were for- 
gotten almost immediately. Faludy went on 
with his \^lon translations, though be now 
called them re-creations; there have been 
forty editions of them to date, not to speak 
of Inoumerable pvaie editions, and they 
are as popular as ever, 

Fhludy'a translations were, in fact, an 
ironic attack on Hiller and his Nazis but 
we all failed to realize this at the time. In 
die semi-fascist Hungary of the 1930s he 
could not openly attack tyranny, brutality, 
oppression and the stupidity and vicious- 
‘ness of the powers that be, but Villon 
could. (In Transylvania, be publfehed viol- 
ently anIi-Qerman poems based on Heine 
for the benefit of the TransylvaniBn Hun- 
garians. Heine was not exaetty in love with 
his compatiloti but Faludy gave him an 
added venom and ferocity which seemed 
amazingly to]Hcal). 

Faludy left Hungary for Paris before the 
outbreak of the Second World War. While 
Ihe Battle of France was being fought in 
May, 1940, he wrote his beautiful and 
moving “Ode to the Magyar Language". It 
Is a virtuoso performance, a gentle yet pa^ 
slonate love-poem. A language often cum- 
benome and clumsy becomes mebifluous, 
lithe and graceful under his pen. On hli 
subsequent flight southward from Paris, he 
observed the French drinking Pdtain's 
health, happy that the war was over; they 
would learn a lesson or two, Ke forecast 
grimly. Safe in Morocco he was captivated 
by this worm and hospitable land of 
camels, goats and squatliiig fellaheen. His 
woa a dieamllke existence, yet he felt that 


this dream was reality and the previous 
nightmare Ihe dream. He still had life: but 
saw no hope for the future, and was quite 
prepared to lose this one and only asset. 

In 1942 Faludy arrived in New York. 
The place was unfamiliar; its langu^ was 
not his language; the Jojn and sorrows of 
the people were not his joys and sorrows. 
He walked the streets, under the vast and 
ugly akjsscrapera and all his tbougbts were 
of home. Every night he dreamt that he 
wu back in Hungary, in his father's house 
but a prisoner of violent men. tied to a 
bench and about to be knifed to death as a 
reward for his love of Hungary, 

At the beginning of 1943 POludy volun- 
teered for and was enrolled in, the Ameri- 
can army. Although mechanically inept, he 
was sent to a tank unit. He riewed the 
American and British war aims with grave 
suspicion; but be also understood the evils 
of Nazism and had no doubt where his 
allegiance lay. Yet, be confessed that his 
main motive for Joining was fear of a 
future biographer. He could not allow it to 
be written that George Faludy wrote pas- 
sionate and glowing poems about freedom 
but when the call came he left the defence 
of freedom to others and continued to 
write beautiful poems. He would fight and 
write bad poems from then on. But he 
never did either. 

In 1946, although offered American citi- 
zenship, he returned to Hungary, hoping 
against hope that a new and decent era 
had dawned for humanity. His hopes were 
dashed even before he crossed the franller. 
A Russian sergeant confiscated his travel 
document, whl^ had been iatued by the 
American authorities, and told him angrily 
dial he would be foeked up 'as an ex- 
servant of the Nazb, Faludy protmted (bat 
ho had served Rusala'a alliea. The sergeant 
dlsmlwed this with contempt: Nazis and 
Americana were all the same to him. 

The Russian sergeant's prophet was 
soon confirmed and Faiudy'a dlsIUuslon- 
meni became total. Hli poems about 
Rakosl'i mad tyranny, the adulaiioh of 
Stalin and the betrayal of Intellectuals such 
as OyArgy Lukfics, passed from hand to 
hand in lamudat. They were never dis- 
covered by Che aecret'polfce (AVO). He 
was arrested and imprisoned simply for 


having been in France and America mid 
for having served in a “hostile" army. He 
survived two years in the murderous con- 
centration camp of Rccsk. Hntred of his 
captors, and Ihe political lackeys behind 
them, as well as the feeling ihui iu' was 
needed by his fellow prisoners whom lie 
taught, consoled, encouraged, anil to 
whom he recited his poetry, kept him nlivc. 
Bui his moln sustenance cumc from his 
poetry itself— thasc shattering, fiery yet 
often also mild and dreamy verses, exas- 
perating yet reassuring, rebellious yet wise. 
Faludy possessed no pen or pencil; he 
could not actually wriie his poems. He 
thought them out and his fellow-prisoners 
Icamt them by heart in order to preserve 
them for posterity, 

When Imre Nagy, the new Prime Minis- 
ter, closed down die concentration camp 
and, Faludy, together with others, was 
freed, he felt that he had become a belter 
man as the result of his internment. He 
had met not only baseness and wickedness 
but real human goodness there and, os a 
result, he and his country had become 
richer. 

After the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956. Faludy and his wife, Zsuzsa, escaped 
to London. Faludy took Zsuzsa, dying of 
on incurable cancer, to Soprabolzano, 
Italy, and wrote some beautiful though 
cruelly honest poems about the last few 
weeks of her life. For the past twelve years 
Faludy has lived In the United States and 
Canada, leaching at various universities and 
fighting different monsters such as modern 
technology, petrol fumes and mindless 
violence 

Hungary la a small nation, with the 
prose-literature of a small nation. But 
among lit poets (here are a few giants who 
would rank among the greatest In the 
world if only the world could understand 
them. Poets ore regazded as Immensely 
important In Hungary, much more Import- 
ant than In Britain; poetry is a living force, 
a cultural life-line, the hope, solace, and 
delight of millions. But how can art dmi^ 
poet, unpub1!slie3 ln~present-day~ Hungry, 
who has been away from his native land for 
almost a quarter of a century, removed from 
its living language, from its dny-to-day 
problems be the country's greatest living 


pntff.' Ihe short answer is; on 
Fahidy's greatness lies in IhestrciWthJZ; 

SlSir"' 

But there is a longer answer, loo. A b* 
momhs ago six Hungarian porit viskn 
(his country and gave readlngi from IS 
works. Ihcy were ali outitandiaj miit, 
and worthy men. Their sorrow Is detCTilxd 
in their poems hut Ihcy cannot Irii 
iiinkea them sad; they sing of honwiaid 
itighlnuires but they cannot (cil u irliij 
muses the nightmares. Ihe gmit Qp^ 
Illyis (not included In (hat poup ^ 
vlsilnrsl wrote his beat poem -Qb 
S entence on Tycanay", during tbefwfet 
days of the victorious revolutkn of I 95 i 
This great poem is suppreued now, am 
or less forgiven, but never repthitd 
—although one copy, no doubt, Ii pts 
served on police files. The Huspri* 
poets' voice is false. There b loactkij 
phoney in their on. There Is no poiiu («. 
ror In Hungary— far from it— sad tg 
brutal oppression; but nellhar k Ack 
freedom. Faludy is the only major poet of 
(his age who can— and doei— tperi 
freely. In such circumstances only • 
dmig^ can be the greatest poet of b 
country. 

Communist Hungary at first Kkd n 
ignore Faludy but (hat proved inporilk 
Then they tried to come to unu ^ 
him. He was invited to go homa istvlfr 
tor and they Intended to put totaadlB 
poems into an anthology. The potdbfliqd 
going home excited lUudy at fini but Ipa 
he changed his mind. He w«dd | 0 *>hc 
would not be able to resist, he wrete bi 
poem— to place a wreath near tM pries 
walls where inue Nagy ms hioged. Fv 
this he might be thrown out of the eouitq 
once agrin. So why go badtl b fe 
anthology, the authorities meint to pdfirt 
only those poems about Ameriesa u|lk» 
and vlolenee but none about the kosond 
Rfikoal's tyranny and conceatnfioB tup 
so he refosed permission. He wrah to 
anxious and plaintive poem about 
"Nunquam Revcrlar?" But uweoae w 
will never die need not worry atxrat m- 
rectlon. 


Literature in brief 
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eiuses In some detail, readings of four This is enough to suggest that she 
ployi, Love's Lwfewr'x Lost, Henry fV belonga whole-heartedly to the ichool of 
Farts 1 and 3, and Tire Tempeit; aud cads, criticUin which sees Shelley as • great 


This is enough to suggest that she women to express hb sympathy with the 
belonga whotohoartedly to the ichool of Romantic ideals of Integrity and penonel 


Farts 1 and 3, and Tire Tempeit; aud cads, eriticUm which sees Shelley as • great fulfilment and almost alone of (he novelbts 
lo a chapter mbtilled “Shakrepeare: A Suh maker of mylhs, end his pqetry as only to discussed in the book looks with approval 
vey", whh a dbcosslon in leu detail of be penetrat^ in (rapolt^cal terms- In. her rather than appreheiuion at the "New 
readings of Tour more plays. The author accounts of Sheire/s drift towards lyricbm. Woman". 

has some interesting Ideas of his own to she tieiself becomes lyrical, "We conrlnu- While the book's ingredients ore not 
offer, cotfoeming the way in which, in hb ally must sing out our world and oontlnu- entirely oritf noi, as the ureCul footnotes 
view, Sh^espeare lei^d to sense and oily must choose what It b to become." I indicate, k b a well-written and Interesting 


prised to know that the book 
with an extremely erudite esuy^ «j 'w 
B ridge's Polllieal Papers In Mrila'*. 

A.N.Wim 


aeoHH L nerVU mhMpm *-ri. ni iciwu lo Koae am ouy must cnooae wuat it b to become." I mmcaie, it is a weihwniten and Interesting 

ifonkpln^ in lum^ctae his dramatic S'? material have not the faintest Idea what Utb means survey which usefully brings together an 

develo^Mt from fHwrfnrrtnTffr rwhieh h« hod begun compooltion, and to. but I found reading the book as inspiring important aspect of the common expcrl- 

feSS «V«riS£^ "unlived ambiguities" as a a good choral Brensong. • ^ ence of Victorian writers. Stone b leu 

. A,N.WUion 

^eeS^h^s^foSSSieS' S'*?"***"'® InwhausUbUity", TTw Ifoioantlc lm|wlio h Victorian Fiction worthwhile and micome contribuikm to 

K tbo be IraS^ "***?'"* M6PP- Harvard Univenity Pteu. ilOJO. Vteiorlan studies. 

--- ' 

not use for a reconslderatioa of S stb-'luS vi^ •!;* SUWANA (Editor), 

Walston's status, the book dou contain 5 S’! ? Victorian writen grew up under the New Approaebu to Coleridge 

urefiil enumerations of Maraton's sources; ^ George m. Biographical and OKtaal Eu^iys 

a liraeto wmlndM thill w. (jHfde. Donald D. . Stone eitabtbbes their stTOne a« 


ence of Victorian writers, Stone b leu 
happy in hb treatment of Dickens and 
DteaeH than hi that of Ellznbctli Gnskcil 
and Qeorgie Eliot fon whom he la particu- 
larly Illuminating), but hb book b o 
worthwhile and welcome contribution to 
VictoriBn aludiei. 

Jean Wilson 


'MaistOD*s status,' the book does contain 
uiefiil enumerations of Marston's sources; 
a timely reminder that, beariiig in qnlnd his 
eveiihial career as s dergyraaii, ft b not 
unreasonable to pfece him .in the Christian 
moraJity iiaditfoa shared ^ so mmy.bnus 
. confompoiaries, and a comprehensive sur- 


JEANlULLi 




j reppilOpnih tlfe fcN^lep. ' 
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v1'6f^M^nirtn.£8.95.tpapeibii(^ : 
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It is easy to forget that most of the great DONALD SULTANA (Editor), 

Victorian writers grew up under the New ApproaHtu to Coleridge 

blowsy aegb of the Sons of George m. Biographical and OKiul Euays 

Donald D., Stone utabtbbes (heir strong 246 od Vision £I 5 9S 

tefou In the Romantidsm of that sge..He ogs478 294X 

surveys varioiis upecta 'of Romanti^m, i ' , 

rttoirork of Thackeray, Lyiton and Emily price. Alethea Hayier opens the batting 
vT? ■ > k' wito a fewhwttagly frill account of the lu^ 

; He dhUngubHes.^ctqefi^ the : ' bldeilf . epbbde involving Coleridge and 

ma^tfeaUllorb. of^^mand^m Driiry Lane's rejection of hb play 

oui authors with whM he oea]i. Disraeli affair whlrii throws extra- 

.Wgr^ . fronji '»ByroqIc dsicbsbm’.’ in • ordinary ihht on Gblerldge and Matiirin, 

“'• ••“yy W of the . . There follows an elegant short paper (to 

Ctilerldge u a comic figure to^MUtfs 
' ntoJS -^rh’SSn ‘ e«ay*. Geoffrey CamSL There b then 

aSmiSSl P*?"? Presentt ,a Uvely- rtiece by Eric Anderson^ which 


'^b fs a riwmic'hc^.which suffato ffdih a Abbey! 
- ru^ of imtmjtotiUe almsiifll '' ukd Hai 

.. Mu with 8 hesIfeiiC toqu^ry into' the ooe to the 
p^ihfiiQr.of objective, nieraiy Jucjgemehia, , feyb pictfin 
emerging with, the view ihai nliicbm "has about tha n 
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Shadowy Hcrou 
Irish Literature of tiie I89*b 
241pp. New York: Syracuse 
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Shmtowy Heroes Is n 
rcseaiciicd study that valuably w®®*" 
Iho Oolilc Twilight. SkllfoUy ri**™ 
the elements— political and cui^-JJ 
generated thb phenomenon, 
thon focuses on ilie nuiln wflWS 
stand out In It. ' ^ 

One of the things he 
great importance of their ^ 

b claimed, w« not the only 
obsessed by ancestral houses. 

«nU Rou wrote novels chrojKW 
dccUnc of the Protestant Ascendao^ 
-attempt to subsidize ilielr oj^n 
mansion^ P®®V 

eventually , Incinerated iv i 

transported his complex of ftew , 

the family oslate into Esther ^ i 
Edward Martyn, architecture ; 

, merely a focus f(rf emotions but 
, battieOeld. Keen o" WMtnp> 
chorblers, and worldhg «t 
men-only utopia built Upon • „ 
secluded himself, hermil-like, 1® ^ 
tower. Eager to get him 
married, his determined motwr 
famUy m^lon bn to the slo^ 

• Shadowy Herogs b 
what ' these writers of eii 

from ' their' sooliil how es®' 

other. It b also good ? 

■ tioitol . pressures leare to^iN 

wriier’i work. Fi^ til*”*!: 

quirky rtature of most pf 
And Wayitc Hall rutowa^^: 
Yelbb through » 

: tlorb-ffOm 

risuch, oddlriqs: s^^ 

."wljh pidvbloni for .'the ^ Itod.lt!*'' 
MnSntt. M ili, condiuon ;tt. “ ‘r,., ,, ; 
J been tourdqrBd by them ■ ^ 

' • K •; 
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in preparing to play King Lear for the 
Ro^ Shakespeare Company, Donald 
Slnden did not read any criticism. In an 
iflter^ew pubibhed in Uie ialeat volume 
d Shekespeere Survey he tells us that hia 
(liree aids were a copy of the text with all 
editorial stage directions crossed out, a 
ficdraile of the Hrit Folio of 1623, and a 
complete set of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. It b an attractive list. Mr Sln- 
den'i Implied point about eriticiim is al- 
Dost pn3^ for him in the same volume. 
In writing ^ut Aiitoiiy and Gfeopatm, 
one critic defiaes Antony's position in 
ihb way: "images of fixity and flux have 
icted out Idnetlcally the terms of hia 
dilemma, (he Bzity necesaary to define 
the seif and the Ouldlly. necessary to 
tixiueeDd the selPs limitations." This 
leemi unlikely lo recommend itself as 
helpful to an actor or director. It appears. 
Indeed, a posttive hindrance to thought. 
Yet Sinden rpakes U equally difficuit to 
tniti the actor's judgment. He la here on 
record as wisblDg to see King Lear cut to 
too hours, "Theatrlcalty exciting, you see. 
It the uocut play h so good, well then go 
home and re^ It; don't bother about It in 
the ifaesire." If thought b hindered in Ihe 
Rudy snd not bothered about In the 
thcitre, then stage and Khoiarship alike 
ire ddng ShakeapBnre and hU public less 
thaa service. 

FortuDiiely, that public can find help 
viih the dlfflcult problems of King Lear 
b nme of the other arircios la 5/inJb»- 
^re Stvvty snd in F.W.K. Stone's .excit- 
^ complex arid vary controvoialQl book. 
Donald SInden'a Hat needs to be revbed, 
^ actor and critic must consider again 
problems posed by the Quarto text of 

IwD. 

■ Ttoj examples mny llluslraio the point. 
IncioM modern eUlllota of the play' two 
theatrical occasions, Gloucester's 
w erit anti Lear's lost speech over iho 
flead Cordells, appear In this way: 

*) Edgar: What, In 111 thoughts again? 

Men mult endure 

^rir going hence, even os their coming 
o • hither. 

^Msi b ail. Como on. 

OwucMten And ihal’i true loo. 

Ml) 

^n<f nty poor fool Is htuig'di No, 
• no, no llfol 

Wy should I dog, a horse, a rat have 
life, 

And ihoa no breslh at all? Thou’lt come 
no more, 

r . wver, never, never. 

, undo tiib buooa. Thank you 

; ^Biuiee lhli?,Lo^ on her. Look, hey 

. ;>« W;:kKiiercI 

die thinking Uiat Cordelia b 
^. **— *** attention to 

, •th6a»r^^ * ’** *dtor 

'btierpreiatJon In per- 
:'bb Budience, either 
! *ol may. 

**®Ye seen. 

IqipKt ^ ^ rn'tote an •Impprtanl 
' the Survey 

^Igrspb'* true fooV tb be "an 

' ^Nhahir, uiif® P,fe?.,h&:;?tone> bn the 

' :mi^l(,4n,iotherwbe 


l«l..becouie he 
: wHiteir! by . 


alM fto reoicai a 

.Kbpjari^ 


V*' Wf. Have, there;. 


fore, lo consider the three earliest primed 
versions: the Quarto of 1608 printed for 
Nathaniel Butler; the Quarto of 1619, 
falsely dated 1608 on the title page, 
printed by Jaggard for the “Pavier" ven- 
ture; and the First Folio of 1623, also 
printed in Jaggard's shop. The 1619 ver- 
sion is a pirated and tidied up version of 
1608 and although it may have impor- 
tance it has no Independent authority. 
The texts of 1608 and 1623 differ in ways 
that are sometimes radical and crucial. To 
resolve these doubts It is necessary for 
anyone to have a view about the relation- 
ship between the lexis and about whether 
one, neither or both bear any resemb- 
lance to what Shakespeare wrote. 

The orthodox view of that relationship 
may be described in brief, perhaps over- 
simpUned term as follows. The Quarto 
of 1608 was not authorized by the com- 
pany. Its evident errors indicate it was 
pul together from memory ^ acton, 
either for a production on (our or for sur- 
replidous sale to a publisher. It therefore 
represents a stage version garbled by the 
a^dents of memory and the confusions 
of an initially hastily composed script. 
The Folio corrects many erron found in 
the Quarto but also cuts many of its lines. 

U providei more iheairical stage dlree- 
tions and important additions. In 1940, 
Sir Walter Oreg demonstrated that the 
Folio printers must have used the Quarto. 
aincB errors, common -to both could only 
exbt if one were a copy of the other. The 
differences ore also such that he believed 
Ihe printers had access to a msnuicript, 
probably the playhouse prompt book, 
since Shakespeare's fellow acton were 
involved in the Folio. It is assumed that 
the original baris of the prompt book was 
Shakespeare's manuscript. The Folio 
therefore preserves important Shakes- 
poarean lines while its cuts represent 
normal theatrical practice. TTils view, with 
modIfleatiODS, has been accepted by most 
editois and results in the conflated ver- 
sion of both texts femillor to readers. 

Mr Stone argues that Qteg Is mistaken. 
His own view depends upon a meticulous 
consideration of the variants which, 
where I have checked it, is extremely 
accunic. He then offers an interpretation 
of the evidence which many may find 
doubtful and some wildly speculative. 
■Tliose who disagree should not ignore Ihe 
nature of the eWdonce pretonied nor tbe 
prlndpIcB of proper editorial practice 
which Mr Stone derives from them. 

The argument is iDlricaie and a sum- 
mery risks mlsropresonlatlon. Briefly, 
Stone odvnncrti arguments for believing 
thel llie 1608 Oimrto was taken down in 
longhand by n reporter who made several 
visits lo Ihe ihoairo for that purpose. If 
this transcript was passed lo the prbler 
without further revision then there is 
^lod reason for the dirnculiies tiie com- 
positors . found In reading ud making 
sense of It. 

The Folio, Stone makes clear, presents 
a complex problem. It certainly used 
Quarto mnterlal. but on the evidence of 
punctuatloD, he believes it was set from 0 
copy of (ho 1619 Quarto collated with a 
mamiicript. In hia study of the printing of 
the Folio, Charlton Hlnman identified 
two comporitors, B and B, as responsible 
for seUlng the Folio Lear. In general 
Slone argues that B, assumed to be an 
(Ipprenlice, set from print while B had 
access to manuacripUnatoriiil. 

Th(^ status of that manuscript is vltoL ^ 
is now argued that the Folio has lerlods 
flaws; serious obscurities or corruptions 
simply transferred 'from Q; other enon 
caused 'by wroire emendation ' or poor 
substitution for Qi graUiitpui or errone- 
ous addUioirf. This is. hardly wbat would 
be pxpbcted If oh luttiDritaiWe toamucript 
WB^ Mng employed. Stone argues that 
the manuscript was not auiboriiative, but 
that It was used as (be playhouse'pirotopt 
.copy. He believes that: the actors had to 
. replace , their original prompt., copy 
— perhap* deifroyed in tbe Globe, fire of 
1613 i' for the reirlval of interest In the 

play which was, alto resironslbfe for the 

pirated version of ,l6l&. Since Shake^^ 
peare was nW avallaWe, being either to. 
retirement at Niw -PW^oT buri^ 
Holy Trinity ChilrcH, Stratfoiti, ibey^ton-; 

Ployed a compeUortheatnrel prattotipnw 

to put together a new proiilpl Ming 
lhe%Mtoof l6^^8, toe origiflto longhand 
transcript on whWi . the JJJ 

wotkOd: aoA Va wm 
Invention.. ThU 2K 

.. (fence ofT upon Q.-lheiitranff nature of, 

; the errors and, the addition of 

oa “Look there, look there." pe Polm If 
thscefoie a corrected and tidied version 


of what served as the original basis of the 
Quarto text. It corrects many errors In 
the Quarto, and is also a cut and tailored 
theatrical version which, most impop 
tantly, has no independent Shakespearian 
authority. 

Those who now believe that they are 
dealing with an elaborate hoax or a trans- 
cript of the mad hatter's tea party should 
observe that these atguments force ui to 
ask Important literary questions, in line 
with other recent work on the text which 
has still 10 appear in print. Is “And that's 
true too" an important line or theatrical 
rubbiah-or an attempt to cover Ihe fact 
that "Ripeness is all" could be thought 
obscure? Are some of the Fool's lines 
profound comment on the action, or 
meanlr^ess interpolationX? 

Gary Taylor's admirable ■S'AaAeipeare 
Airvey artide ‘The War in King Lear*' 
demonstrates that these are noi minor 
questions. He shows that the battle scenes 
in Quarto and Polio are different, and 
must create totally different theatrical 
impretiions which can hardly be recon- 
ciled by Conflating the versions. He pre- 
fers the Folio where the omissions of 
Quarto maieriol "clearly and strongly 
establish the narrative expecutions of 
war", and argues that this is done to 
emphasize “Ihe inexplicable defeat of the 
deserving", thus Immeasurably improving 
the structure of the play. It also iharphns 
the character of Edmund. Taylor believes 
that luch changes did not happen by 
accident and that “it would be churlish 
(let alone unnecessary) to attribute them 
to anyone but' Shakespeare". Stone 
believei it is essential to be such a churl, 

Vfe ate here at the cutting edge of new 
knowledge concerning the text of King 
Lsar, and it is the business of criticism to 
provide Information to those interested in 
the play which will enable tiiem to make 
up their minds and come to their own 
terms with Ihe problems of the play. This 
endeavour U sustained by other articles in 
Shakespeare Survey. Alan Sinfield on 
Hamlet, Andrew Rchter on .Antony and 
Geopatra, Willem Schrickx on English 
actors on the Cfonilnenl, or John OrreU 
on “Peter Street at the Fortune and the 
Globe" - an examinalioo of Elixabelhan 
carpentry methods which lupporia 
Richard Hoiley'a conclusions about these 
tbeatrea * sU olfer Infotmalioo of the kind 
which should make tbe actlrilleS'Of scho- 
Ian, acton and speciaion a co-operative 
endeavour. 

Regular readers of Shakespeare Survey 
will have come to depend upon surii fea- 
tures as George Hibbard’s masterly sur- 
vey of forty years of scholarship or the 
nrovocalive and informed account by 
Roger Warreo of RSC and Nallonal 
Tbeatre productions, or the review of the 
year's work by Harriet Hawkins, Oamiiil 
■ Snlgado and Oeoige WaUon WUUan». All 
of Shakespearo'* public, however, owe a. 
. great debt of gratitude to tbe ictlrliig editor, 
Kenneth Mufr. 


Eliubeth Sacks In Shakespeare's Images of 
Pregnancy (148pp Macmillan. £12. 0 333 
3(X)04 1) examines'onc aspect of the gener- 
ally recognized ShakespedreaD ’ concern 
with nature, fruitfulness, redemption and 
regencratibn; liis use of the language. and 
.'im'Ogery of procreation: She sets ibkln the 
context of Elizabethan aKitudes to pregnan- 
cy, both as evinced in the gynaeirol^Bl 
Iflerature. and as it Is used as a metaphor for 
artistic creiiliveness. She examines four ' 
groups of plays In detain the "lyrical" plays 
Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer NighPs. 
■Dreami Richard II and Love’s Labour’s 
Lost; the "Problem Plays"; the tragedies, 
and the Last Plays, includlrtg The Two 
Noble Klrtsmen and Henry yiU: 

'1 • . ' ■ 

Dt' bet anxiety to argue tiie pervariveneto. : 
,'of 'foil ilm^iery (wuth has^ not been; 
d^bfed) Ae. notes word-astociatibns and 
dou^bw^driii wiMi wou)d do to;. V 
. Frankie! ffowerd. Her.styfe it Urely afid. ■ 
fheF' Obiiervations arp' sbmetimdi itltoulaU--. 
lng,!bul',pwrel8fittie(iijgfoMp«^ : 

'■Ihia short artd> highly priced book. .Her' ' 

. antbropt^gical ' arid., vUiigulitid : .crosOi. 

. references jue interesiiDg; but sheseeina tQ ;■ 
'foigel ’ihtii. Shakoispeeie waa;fleithto cul-i, 
Itural anthtopoloEiBl nor cotoporatlye ’ 
gjit€t ^ ^letman .might describe this 
books 'as pblybydmmnloilct'm excess of, . 
, Quid surijoujto^ airaUier atoau boiq^. ; ; • : 

. ■!' Jean Wflson 
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